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THAT somewhat small section of the public which is interested 
in ecclesiastical affairs must by this time be rather weary of 
the Encyclical Pascendi and the endless discussions it has 
evoked. It has been attacked and defended, vilified and 
glorified, sometimes indiscriminately, sometimes with dis- 
crimination. It is important precisely as the fullest, purest, 
clearest possible expression of principles and tendencies latent 
in the Church from the earliest times; from which the 
Reformation was an instinctive rather than a critical or 
complete revolt ; and which have been emphasised and worked 
out to their rigorous consequences by the negative or anti- 
Protestant spirit of the Counter-reformation. 

The purpose of this paper is not to dissect the dissected, 
or to fell the fallen, but rather (1 and 2) to study the two 
Catholic “ mentalities” now brought into conflict, and (3) to 
forecast dimly the possible issue of the struggle. I call both 
these mentalities Catholic; for the faith of Puis X. and of 
Abbé Loisy is one and the same; the difference is in their 

i funderstanding of its embodiment—ntellectual, practical, in- 
titutional. This has been said and explained so often and so 


vell that I need not insist on it. 
Vout. VI.—No. 2. 241 16 
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I. One point in the Encyclical Pascendi throws consider- 
able light on what we may call the scholastic mentality, 
namely, the elaborate and very ingenious attempt to discredit 
historical criticism and to retort the charge of apriorism 
brought against scholastic theologians by the modernists. 
Obviously, before we investigate we must have some notion 
of what we are looking for, and of where and how we are 
to look for it. We must have a method. And this method 
is to some extent a priori, the joint product of experience 
and philosophical reflection. We presuppose the uniformity 
of Nature, the canons of induction, the validity of our senses 
and reason. Assuming the method, it is the part of the 
investigator to apply it skilfully and impartially (whether to 
Homer, or the Bible, or the Koran, or Church History), and 
to accept whatever results it may yield. -Apriorism in the 
opprobrious sense consists in assuming the results and choosing 
or adopting the method so as to obtain those results. Thus, 
histories of the Blessed Virgin and S. Joseph have been 
written, unhampered by any historical evidence, so as to 
yield and support certain dogmatic conclusions; and church 
history or hagiography written on the same lines has entailed 
wholesale manipulation and suppression of inconvenient 
evidence. The Encyclical makes a valiant attempt to prove 
modernists guilty of a like apriorism—as though two blacks 
would make a white. It accuses them of starting with a 
belief in the evolution of religion, of the scriptures, of the 
Church with her dogmas and institutions; and then of 
arranging evidence to accord with this hypothesis. Only a 
profound ignorance of the huge masses of irresistible evidence 
which have forced the evolution hypothesis, not merely on 
the modernist, but on the modern mind, could explain the 
desperate recklessness of such a charge. ‘To some extent, 
however, it is the daring of desperation. The results of 
historical criticism, if true, justify beyond all dispute the 
modernists’ demand for theological reform and re-statement. 
They are absolutely incompatible with the rigid neo-thomism 
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er- of the Encyclical ; with the conviction that all the institutions 
ity, and dogmas of Catholicism were the immediate work of the 
adit historical Christ, and that even the Hebrew patriarchs were 
ism familiar with Mary’s Immaculate Conception. As such, the 
ists. results of the critico-historical method must, in the interests 
tion of scholasticism, be boldly and roundly denied as mere 

are aprioristic fancies and illusions. Evidence that calls for 
hod § Newman’s hypothesis of development and for the modernist 
ence — extensions of the same, must be met with a stout and 
mity audacious resistance. It has taken some fifty years to bring 
nses § into complete evidence the radical opposition between Newman’s 
_ the & historical method and scholastic theology. He strove with 
sr to & all his skill and subtlety to yoke them together, and as long 
, and — as the results of his method were controversially useful and 
1 the § kept within the traditional bounds, it was tolerated, except by 
osing § that “insolent and aggressive faction” whose instincts were 
Thus, § truer than their arguments; whose murmur of discontent 
been § never ceased, and has now become clamorous in the Encyclical 
as to § Pascendi. 

hurch The solidarity of Newmanism with Modernism cannot be 
tailed f denied. Newman might have shuddered at his progeny, but 
enient § it is none the less his. He is the founder of a method which 
prove # has led to results which he could not have foreseen or 
blacks §f desired. The growth of his system has made its divergence 
with a § from scholasticism clearer every day. If scholasticism is 
of the § essential to Catholicism, Newman must go overboard, and the 
1en of ff defiance hurled in the face of history at the Vatican Council, 
Only @ f and reiterated with emphasis by Pius X., is superabundantly 
vidence fi justified. That such a defiance should be quite serious and 
rely On § honest seems almost incredible to men of ordinary education. 
ain the | We need not deny that to some extent it is backed up and 
extent, f made practically effectual by men morally and intellectually 
sults of f unscrupulous, the monopolists of an effete educational system, 
ute thefithe defenders of a narrow class-interest ; by men who feel 
tement. instinctively and rightly that Modernism will eventually spoil 
ehomism 





their market, curtail their revenues, depreciate their importance, 
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and disturb their tranquillity in a thousand ways. Every 
cause has its rabble of self-seekers. But there must be some 
good apples on the top of the basket. No cause could live 
on its rabble alone, and the cause of obscurantism must 
have, and has, numbers of sincerely convinced and enthu- 
siastic defenders to whom it owes its vitality, and who lend 
respectability to its camp followers. To understand and 
believe in the possibility of such sincerity, it is first necessary 
to realise that seminary system of education to which the 
great masses of the Catholic clergy owe their mentality and 
which flourishes more vigorously at Rome, the official centre 
of the Church.’ It is a simple fact that in these days, when 
the whole battle rages round the Bible and ecclesiastical 
history, men still can and most often do obtain the doctorate 
in theology in complete and grotesque ignorance of those 
two subjects. -If lectures are sometimes given in either or | 
both, it is clearly understood that they may be neglected as 
forming no part of the theses ad gradum; and neglected they 
are. Scholasticism, as is plain from the Encyclical, is the } 
sum and substance of learning, of doctrina—scholasticism with 
its aprioristic contempt of the contingent, of experience, of 
history—of all that my excellent professor used to dismiss 
contemptuously as “mera eruditio que postea facillime 
acquiritur.” If there is a very small percentage of learned 
priests, it is in spite of, not because of, the system. They 
have made themselves. As long as their learning is in fields 
remote from the widespreading territory of theology, they 
are invoked as witnesses to the compatibility of Catholicism 
and intellectual freedom. Those, however, whose thought and 
research have any actual bearing on their professional interests 
as priests fare badly. To count them is almost to count | 
the modernists. For though by no means ignorant of 
scholasticism, they are usually inclined to ignore it. 


1 Cf. La Réforme intellectuelle du Clergé, par P. Saintyves, Nourry, Paris. 
1904, which will very soon become an understatement of the organised 
ignorance of the seminaries. 
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It is therefore not only possible but infinitely probable that 
these theologians who have hurled such a quixotic defiance 
at history have done so without any sort of first-hand or even 
second-hand knowledge of the forces arranged against them. 
With isolated facts and instances they deal as with the isolated 
texts of scripture from which, regardless of context, they 
deduce their dogmatic conclusions. Of the cumulative argu- 
ment ; of the historical sense ; of reasonings that defy syllogistic 
statement their method knows nothing. For them the truest 
notions and judgments are the most abstract, the most remote 
from undefinable concrete reality. Even of patristic and 
mystical theology, of the past teachings of the Church, their 
knowledge is usually limited to little scraps used in text-book 
controversies. ‘Thus the Encyclical fetches a passage from 
Gregory IX., out of Denzinger’s Enchiridion,' to belabour the 
modernists, all unconscious that it had been written to 
belabour the pioneers of scholasticism. Let anyone who 
doubts the compatibility of theological and dialectical pre- 
eminence with such historical and critical innocence consult 
Abbé Houtin’s volumes on the Biblical question in France in 


the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Until we allow for 


these facts it is impossible to realise the sincerity and good 
faith of many of the champions of what else must seem wilful 
obscurantism. 

Again, it is necessary to consider how easily tradition, habit, 
and fashion can weld together into one solid block a whole 
multitude of really separable and even antagonistic beliefs and 
principles so as to make them inseparable for a given mind, 
in such sort that to deny one is to deny all. Thus for 
the average and uncritical clerical mind, Catholic faith and 


y scholastic theology are tangled together in a practically hope- 


less confusion ; and the stronger a priest’s faith is, the more 
promptly will his conscience be up in arms in defence of his 
1 I ground this conjecture on the fact that the Encyclical dates the letter 


of Gregory 1223 instead of 1228—a mistake which is made in the body, but not 
in the index, of the Enchiridion (ed. 1900). 
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theology ; nor will he hear of distinction between heresy and 
theological heterodoxy. It is hard for the modern undogmatic 
Christianity of Protestant countries to realise this frame of 
mind with any sort of imaginative sympathy. Yet let us 
suppose for a moment that we found a formidable array of 
unanswerable reasons and facts, and of intelligent educated 
opinion, drawn up against our most fundamental moral 
instincts and convictions and in favour of cruelty, tyranny 
and selfishness, should we not be driven by our faith in good- 
ness to a sort of scepticism; should we not say: “So much 
the worse for facts and reason and intelligence”? And do 
we not actually meet this scepticism continually in people 
whose hearts are better than their heads? ‘This preference of 
faith to reason is bad scholasticism ; but at times it may be 
good sense. A supposed conflict between what professes to 
be divinely revealed truth and the demands of reason must 
issue in pious scepticism or godless infidelity, in fideism or 
rationalism, and there is no question as to which alternative 
the religious temperament will choose. And now consider 
what Modernism must appear to the mind of a perfectly 
convinced and perfectly uncritical Roman Catholic, who takes 
his faith with its scholastic interpretation and all its traditional 
accessories as one solid block; who views the vessel and 
its contents with equal reverence and as of equally divine 
authority. It is not without plausibleness that the Encyclical 
designates it the compendium of all heresies, and tries to trace 
its ramifications through the whole frame of Catholicism. It is 
of course the very natural mistake of a scholastic critic to seek in 
Modernism a finished and coherent theological system deduced, 
like scholasticism, from a few definitions. But Modernism is a 
method and a spirit rather than a system; a mode of inquiry, 
not a body of results. Here is its weakness against the 
compact unanimity of its adversaries. Men can stand united 
shoulder to shoulder because they are motionless; but let a 
panic scatter them, and their only unity is that of the termenus 
a quo, or at most that of general direction. Modernists agree 
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as to their point of departure, as to the general method and 
way ; but their goal is below the horizon; their rate of advance 
unequal ; their courses by no means parallel. Hence not one 
of them will subscribe to all the positions of his fellow- 
modernists; still less will he accept the compact system 
fathered on him by the Encyclical. Not one of them would 
die for the modernist interpretation of Catholicism which it 
condemns. But all of them repudiate the scholastic anti- 
historical interpretation which it implies and imposes. Here 
is their unity—a unity of negation. And so far as this nega- 
tion permeates all branches of the scholastic presentments of 
Catholicism, it is possible to attribute to Modernism a positive 
and systematic unity which is simply that of the shadow or 
negation of scholasticism. 

Scholasticism was also in its day regarded as the com- 
pendium of all heresies. For there was no part of patristic 
tradition that it did not modify and disfigure in the endeavour 
to squeeze the whole into the categories of the formerly 
anathematised Aristotle. Hence the above-mentioned letter 
of Gregory IX. is even more violent against the then 
modernist scholasticism than the Encyclical Pascendi is 
against the modern anti-scholastics. Again, it is clear from 
the official and other contemporary documents that the teach- 
ing of Galileo was likewise regarded as a compendium of all 
heresies ; for indeed there was no department of traditional 
belief which it did not modify, directly or indirectly, and it 
was hastily assumed that such modification must be disastrous. 
It is hard for us to put ourselves back into those days and to 
realise how reasonable such an apprehension must have seemed, 
and how probably we ourselves should have shared it. We 
can never imagine ourselves crucifying Christ, or siding 
against causes that have triumphed over persecution. As a 
shock and scandal to the religious imagination of the masses, 
the thesis of Darwin is insignificant beside that of Galileo. 
Compared, then, with partial “ heresies ” which result from some 
new application of generally received categories, those that 
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portend the bankruptcy of an old and the introduction of 
some new category have this all-pervasive character, and are 
opposed with the same sweeping condemnation by the panic- 
stricken defenders of the past. Modernism with its historico- 
critical method leaves nothing untouched; and if to touch is 
to destroy, it is all-destructive. To those who cannot dis- 
tinguish the flexible fabric of Catholic tradition from the 
scholasticism with which it has been starched and stiffened 
these eight hundred years, it must seem as though the his- 
torical method were an all-destructive agency. If it was 
hard to believe in a moving earth it is harder to believe in 
a moving Church, and to reconcile semper eadem with nunquam 
eadem. The impression on minds dominated by statical 
modes of thought can only be one of irreparable disaster 
and chaos. This must be well borne in mind if we would 
enter into the mentality of which the Encyclical Pascendi 
is the expression. Except those who have actually lived in 
seminaries, few can at all realise how, by a most elaborate 
and well-organised system of fences and barriers, a section 
of the medieval world of thought and sentiment has managed 
to survive into the twentieth century, as much at home there 
as Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment, but hardly 
as innocuous. 

Il. While the Encyclical, in virtue of what it implies and 
asserts, rather than of what it denies, is a faithful expression 
of what we have called the scholastic mentality, its delineation 
of Modernism will be of little service to us. The later can 
understand the earlier, as a man can understand his youth; 
but the earlier cannot understand the later, or the youth 
the man. 

A scholastic representation of Modernism, even were it 
designed to flatter rather than traduce, is like an attempt to 
photograph the flight of a bird or the gallop of a horse. At 
best we get a series of positions; never the movement of 
which they are but “arrests.” Modernism is a movement, 
a process, a tendency, and not, like scholasticism, a system— 
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m of the term or “arrest” of a movement. It is a movement 








1 are away from the scholastic position in a variety of directions. 
anic- || But whereas in former years such movements have been in 
rico- |} quest of some new position to be accepted as final and per- 
ch is > manent, Modernism recognises movement as itself a permanent 
dis- P) condition, and seeks only to discover its laws and determine its 
_ the direction. Growth is its governing category. In other words, 
ened it is an attempt to reconcile the essentials of Catholic faith 
his- with those indisputable results of historical criticism which are 
was manifestly disastrous to the medieval synthesis of scholastic 
ye in theology. It does not demand a new theology, or no theology 
yuam at all, but a moving, growing theology—a theology carefully 
tical distinguished from the religious experience of which it is the 
aster —/ ever imperfect, ever perfectible expression. It does not 
rould demand a new institutional framework of Catholicism, or no 
cendi framework at all; but a recognition that the framework has 
od in grown in the past and should be suffered to grow in the 
orate future under the guidance of the same Life and Spirit. 
ction The life-story of the average modernist is the best refuta- 
aged tion of the charge of doctrinaire apriorism levelled at him by 
there those masters of apriorism to whom the cogency of experience is 


ardly hardly intelligible, and whose dealings are all with notions and 


universals. Asarule, the modernist is inspired in his early years 


; and with a desire to prove, what he has always been taught, that the 
ssion Catholic faith is perfectly reconcilable with the assured results 
ation of science and history. He sets forth as the valiant champion 
r can of faith against the misguided unbeliever or misbeliever. Not 
uth ; distinguishing that faith from its scholastic expression, he finds 


routh himself slowly and reluctantly driven from position after 
position, till finally, after the old categories have been stretched 
re it | and strained out of all recognition in the effort to make them 
pt to cover the masses of intractable evidence, they have to be 

At |j abandoned altogether in favour of the categories of movement, 
at of life and growth. In nearly all cases it is the story of buoyant, 
nent, all-daring, inexperienced faith and hope, followed by struggle, 


em— disillusionment, temporary confusion and despair ; ending with 
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a clear intuition of the perfect concord between faith and 
reason, between the unchanging facts and experiences of the 
supernatural life and the ever-changing and growing expression 
of those facts in doctrines and institutions. 

The same sort of zeal that has brought him into and out of 
his trials usually makes him an energetic advocate of the 
remedies that have served in his own case, and for which he 
recognises a large and increasing demand. Having raised his 
head above the seminary wall he perceives, what those within 
are wholly unaware of, the approach of a deluge, and the 
imperative necessity of preparing an ark of refuge. To those 
within he is simply an alarmist, a busybody, a wanton lover of 
novelty. Their remedy is to build the walls higher, so that no 
one can see over and disturb their peace. In the measure that 
he is pressed and harried by the irritated votaries of fatuous 
ignorance and inertia, and that his ears are filled with the roar 
of the storm through which they are slumbering, he is brought 
face to face with the practical problem of the limits of authority 
and obedience. How far is he to obey authority to its own 
hurt, and to the hurt of the general good for which alone it 
exists? Is he to do what the ruler actually wills in ignorance, 
or what he would, or certainly ought to, will, if he saw what 
was on the other side of the seminary wall? Disobedience is 
never lawful, but may not obedience to a lower law be dis- 
obedience to a higher law? What was the attitude of Christ 
and His apostles towards those who sat in the seat of Moses 
when it came to such a conflict of duties? When the house is 
in flames should one wait for orders or for leave to cry “ Fire”? 

The recalcitrance of modernists is not to be explained as 
the zeal of philosophers for their system or of doctrinaires for 
their doctrine, as an odiuwm-theologicum or anti-theologicum. It 
is the unceremonious desperation of men who find their house in 
flames and the fire-engines out of order; who would be sceptics 
if they denied the existence of the danger that stares them 
in the face. They have had palpable and extensive experience 
of the positively mischievous and faith-destroying influence of 
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scholastic apologetic and church-theory upon the modern mind. 
Whatever else comes, that must go. They are far less certain 
of the truth and adequacy of the various substitutes they pro- 
pose, than of the imperative need of some substitute. It is not 
what the Encyclical condemns, but what it implies and asserts, 
that unites them in an energetic and uncompromising negation 
—an “everlasting No” as emphatic as that of nascent 
scholasticism to the perilous intransigence of Gregory IX. 

III. Will this No be equally effective, and elicit from Pius 
X. such a “climb-down” as that by which Gregory in 1231 
explained away his words of 1228? Nothing more impossible. 
For not only has the weight of all papal utterances been 
doubled and quadrupled since the thirteenth century, but we 
are dealing to-day with an Encyclical and not with a letter to 
a university. Popes were talked to more roundly in those 
days, nor were even their Encyclicals supposed to be infallible 
and irreversible. | 

What, then, are the prospects of Modernism? Plainly, 
things are at a deadlock. “There is everywhere and at all times 
a blending of separate types of religious faith, until a notable 
crisis brings men suddenly face to face with the necessity of a 
choice.”* Such a crisis has arrived in the post-Reformation 
Church of Rome. It is no small gain that modernists of the 
temporising, compromising type should be rudely waked up to 
a criticism of their position by the Encyclical Puscendi, and 
that the whole movement should be brought to a deeper and 
fuller consciousness of its own meaning, origin, and tendency. 
Adverse tendencies can live side by side in the same spirit or 
the same social organism, unconscious of their opposition until 
their full development shows that there is not room for both of 
them. Long before scholasticism and its correlative theory of 
church government, the principles of that system existed in 
the juridical categories and church-theories of Tertullian and 
Cyprian, and in the intellectualist conception of faith dating 
from the war with Gnosticism. Still older are the spiritual 

1 History of the Reformation. By T, M. Lindsay, D.D. Vol. I. p. 156. 
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conception of authority and the experiential conception of 
faith, dating from the controversy between Christ and the 
synagogue. The coexistence of these opposite spirits, which 
was possible and even profitable in the earlier stages of 
ecclesiastical history, when the Church had to take the lead in 
civilisation, is neither possible nor profitable now that the lead 
has passed from her hands and left her free to attend to her 
principal and proper mission—the preaching and realising of 
Christ’s Gospel. ‘To get to the root of his divergence from the 
scholastic mentality, the modernist will have to dig deeper 
than he is usually aware—deeper than the sixteenth century, or 
the thirteenth or the sixth. As the Reformers found out, it 
is vain to combat consequences until one’s mind is purged of 
the principles from which they spring. It is idle to combat 
scholasticism or ultramontanism, if one confounds faith with 
theology, and spiritual with juridical authority. If modernists 
dream that the present juristico-scholastic system either can or 
will commit suicide, or reform or limit itself in any way; or 
that reasoning with it will produce any direct effect upon it, 
they are Utopians who have read history to little purpose. It 
is not a question of brain against brain, but of brain against 
the inherent logic of a living system or process, working itself 
out independently of individuals—shaping them rather than 
shaped by them. Any concessions a more liberal pope might 
make to modernists’ requirements, could only be concessions 
of diplomacy and opportunity, like the suspension of the 
medieval theocracy, or of the burning of heretics ; temporising 
concessions to the exigencies of evil times and contrary to the 
true spirit and logic of the system. 

History, however, teaches us that pressure from the environ- 
ment has again and again forced that system to yield in various 
ways, for the time being. One might instance the triumph of 
Aristotle or of Galileo. But for the triumph of Modernism it 
would have to yield altogether and become extinct. Is this 
conceivable ¢ 

So certain is the Encyclical that the results of the historico- 
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critical method are fatal to the juristico-scholastic church- 
theory, that its logic is directed principally to an attack on 
that method ; and lest logic should prove too frail a weapon, it 
decrees that the seminary walls shall be raised higher; the 
windows buffed ; the doors barred and the chinks stopped up. 
Modernism, as it rightly perceives, is due to infiltrations of 
current knowledge and enlightenment. If there is to be a 
clergy to support and advocate the scholastic church-theory, 
it is necessary they should know nothing but scholasticism ; 
that they should know nothing of science or history but 
what scholastic theology dictates and permits. Now if these 
infiltrations of light and intelligence could be prevented by 
an inconceivably perfect police system such as the Encyclical 
suggests, it is not hard to forecast the result of thus rapidly 
widening the gulf that already yawns between the clerical and 
the lay mentality. For to protect the laity from the contam- 
ination of history is practically impossible. Thus the shepherds 
will be safely folded and the sheep scattered abroad. But it is 
manifest that the same conditions of environment as have in 
the main produced Modernism by letting daylight into convents 
and seminaries, are bound to prevail and increase more and 
more. ‘l’o keep her hold on school and university education ; to 
satisfy the standards and requirements and to receive the finan- 
cial support of modern governments, the Church must have an 
ever-growing proportion of qualified teachers among the ranks 
of her clergy and religious. It is through this channel chiefly 
that the virus of Modernism has entered, and must increasingly 
enter, into the medieval mentality. But more than this; it is 
plain that, even now, “liberal” governments are beginning to 
realise the limitations of Cavour’s principle, and to see that it 
is no true liberty to suffer the minds and morals of the masses 
to be practised on and tampered with by men whose ethical, 
social, and political notions are those of another age; whose 
education positively unfits them to understand the mind of 
their own age and country ; who lack that guarantee against 
fanaticism and subversiveness which only some measure of 
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liberal university education can secure—men, moreover, who 
are bound in conscience to work in every way for the downfall 
of liberalism and for the re-establishment of the medieval 
theocracy, and for whom the secular state is an embodied 
heresy to be combated by political intrigue, inspired by all the 
most sacred influences of their religion. 

True liberty of thought does not imply licensed error and 
ignorance, but the means and opportunities of arriving at a 
sane judgment—means wholly denied to the seminarian by 
the prescriptions of the Encyclical Pascendi. To require a 
university degree of those who teach and form the public 
conscience is as necessary a measure of public safety as the 
licensing of medical practitioners. 

Once more, it must not be forgotten (to put it crudely) 
that those who pay for the piper will call for the tune. 
Modern conditions make the ecclesiastical body more and 
more dependent on the purse of “ the harmless but necessary ” 
layman, so unmercifully pulverised by the Encyclical. It is 
equally plain that whatever little temporary success methods 
of police may have in protecting the seminarian from the 
knowledge of awkward facts, they will have none at all with 
the layfolk of modernised countries, who will find their clergy 
more and more incapable of guiding them through difficulties 
of whose existence the said clergy are unaware. Already 
there is considerable restiveness on the part of the most 
docile, indifferent, and long-suffering laity that a successful 
sacerdotalism has ever produced. We cannot conceive their 
daring to demand an educated clergy in any effectual way. 
But we can well conceive their turning away quietly in con- 
siderable and increasing numbers, from guides with whom 
they have no ideas or language in common. This of itself will 
force the guides to make themselves more efficient, and will 
bring them into contact with the sources of evil from which 
the Encyclical would guard them. 

Thus, through inevitable pressure from outside, the attempt 
to create and maintain an uneducated clergy ignorant of real 
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history and of everything except scholasticism and what 
scholasticism sanctions, is doomed to speedy defeat. With 
education will come the knowledge of history, and still more, 
the sense of history, the category of growth and development. 
It will be utterly impossible to keep from the Catholic clergy 
of the near future the knowledge of those facts which are 
fatal to the whole juristico-scholastic conception of Catholicism, 
to the notion of the Church with all her essential dogmas and 
institutions, as an abrupt and immediate creation of Christ, 
and as exercising in His name, not a spiritual, but a juridical 
authority in intellectual, moral, social, and political matters, 
which He never exercised. 

That the medieval interpretation of Catholicism is doomed 
is far more evident than that the various efforts of Modernism 
to find a re-interpretation will be successful. This is a matter 
of faith and hope rather than of reasoned prediction. The 
general tendency of such efforts is to retain the old forms 
and formulas as unchanged as possible, while carefully dis- 
tinguishing them from the supernatural experiences and 
values of which they are but the contingent vehicles; and 
while pushing theory and theology and externalities more 
and more into the background, to lay all possible stress 
upon faith, hope, and charity; upon the evangelical, mystical, 
and practical sides of Christianity, and upon that purely 
spiritual authority by which the shepherd draws the sheep 
after him instead of driving them before him. 


G. TYRRELL. 


STORRINGTON. 





THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL, 
FROM A CATHOLIC’S POINT OF VIEW. 
Tue Rev. FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


It may, I suppose, be assumed at starting that the “ Modern- 
ism,” with which the Pope deals in his recent Encyclical, is 
that, and that only, which he describes while he denounces it, 
and that he does not, as some would appear to assume, include 
in his condemnation anything besides one special system of 
doctrine, advocated as being suited to our present stage of 
evolutionary progress, the old theology being considered no 


less useless for our generation than the swaddling-clothes of 
the infant for a grown man. Hence the name “ Modernism” 
to designate what is not merely new but bases its claim to 
acceptance precisely on its novelty. 

To sketch in any detail the character of the system, as we 
have it thus presented, would not be easy, even did the space 
at my disposal permit of any such attempt. Neither is this 
necessary. It will suffice for my purpose to sketch the main 
features of the Modernist system in the broadest outline, and 
to examine one or two crucial points in illustration of its 
nature. 

On the Kantian principle, that all which is beyond the limit 
of the phenomenal must be unknowable, so far as reason is 
concerned, our Modernists declare that whatever is supernatural 
must necessarily be beyond our intellectual ken. We have no 
proof that anything of the kind exists, nor any right to speak 


of it as a truth. Nothing of all on which religion has hitherto 
256 
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been supposed to rest has any real existence of its own, apart 
from the human mind. It is by the process of “ vital imman- 
ence” that the objects of religious belief are evolved, and they 
may be true in their religious aspect, though making no claim 
to be true, scientifically or historically. Thus, for example, in 
the actual life of Christ there were no miraculous elements. 
He was not born of a Virgin; He did not rise from the tomb, 
nor ascend to Heaven. So far as Science has to do with them, 
these things are untrue. But they are true nevertheless in the 
v. } province of religion ; the actual facts of our Lord’s life having 
been transfigured and refracted in the mind of His followers, 
whose common consent has evolved and communicated the 





,dern- — attributes with which He is invested ; whereas in fact He was 4 
cal, is but a man of the choicest nature, whose like has never been 
nes it, | nor will be. 
inte Thus it is claimed that while Science and History have q 
2m of \W equipped themselves with sound methods, which show much 

ge of pi to be incredible which was formerly accepted blindly, there 

ed no can yet be no collision between Science and Faith, since they 

hes of move in different planes, the one dealing with things as they 

nism ” objectively are, the other as subjectively “ transfigured.” 

im to So again, to take another point of fundamental importance, 


with regard to the Sacraments. They were not in reality, says 
as we the Modernist, instituted by Christ, they do not produce any 


space supernatural effect in their recipients, nor were they from the 
is this first what they are now; for this would contradict the 
. main law of evolution. They are, in reality, bare signs or symbols, 
e, and with no power whatever to impart grace (there being, 


of its indeed, no such thing as grace to be imparted); they were 
instituted by the Church long after the time of Christ, or 


e limit rather were introduced by the gradual evolution of the life 
son is of Christian faith, being born of two needs—that of giving to 
vatural religion some sensible manifestation, and that of propagating 
wwe ne it by some sensible acts; and their efficacy is due wholly to 
speak the felicitous character of the phrases embodied in them, on 
‘therto account of which they have proved themselves to be powerful 
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instruments for propagating certain great and impressive ideas, 
And, because of the part they have thus played in the life of 
the Church, faith is justified in referring their institution to 
Christ Himself. 

The like holds good of all else. Dogmas do not repre- 
sent, for the Modernist, additions to our Natural Knowledge, 
delivered once for all by supernatural revelation, the logical 
significance of which may be more and more fully compre- 
hended, as time goes on and new questions arise, but which 
remain in themselves final and immutable. On the contrary, 
it is of their very essence to change with time, for “they are 
born of the species of impulse or necessity, by virtue of which 
the believer is constrained to elaborate his religious thought, 
so as to render it clearer for himself and others; which 
elaboration consists in the power of penetrating and refining 
the primitive formula, not indeed in itself and according to 
logical development, but as required by circumstances, or 
vitally, as the Modernist more abstrusely put it.” 

So, too, for Scripture. This, in the Modernist view, is a 
collection of experiences, not indeed of such as may come to 
anybody ; but of choice and extraordinary experiences which 
may have occurred in any religion. Nor must their inspiration 
be set down to the Voice of God, speaking from without; 
but of God speaking from within, through the impulse of 
vital immanence and permanence, only more vehemently than 
in the ordinary case of the religious sentiment declaring 
its beliefs. 

It would be easy to mention other points in illustration; | 
but for our present purpose let these suffice. They indicate 
the character of the system which the Pope condemns, and his 
condemnation affects those alone who advocate such a system. 

It is not my object at present to examine such doctrines 
in themselves, nor to ask what can be urged in support of 
them, or even how far they are intelligible. I shall confine 
myself to one or two considerations of a simpler and more 
obvious character. 
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In the first place, if such principles be accepted as those 
upon which Modernism rests, it is obvious that the Catholic 
Church must cease to be herself. The entire groundwork upon 
which she has been based proves a mere quicksand. From the 
first, her claim has been to be founded upon truths supernatur- 


ally revealed, beyond the competence of the human intellect to 


discover or to alter. Consequently, with St Paul, she has ever 
peremptorily insisted, “ Though we, or an Angel from Heaven, 
should preach another Gospel than that which ye received, let 
him be anathema.” For nineteen centuries it has been the belief 
of Catholics that the doctrines comprised in the Christian re- 
velation are true, beyond fear of doubt, for all times and places, 
and that the warrant for their truth is ultimately the testimony 
of Christ, and proximately the teaching of His Church, safe- 
guarded from error in her doctrinal office by the Holy Ghost. 
If, on the other hand, it should appear that the articles of 
their creed are, of their very nature, in a perpetual state of 
flux, that they are no more than religious formule tentatively 
set before the religious sentiment by the devout mind, as 
approximations to truth, and merely symbolic in their relation 
to the object-world, and therefore subject to reconstruction 
and rejection as times pass and investigation progresses, 
while the final test of their validity is not the voice of 
Christ speaking with authority through the Church, but 
acceptance on the part of religious sentiment which finds 
them conformable to its needs—-in such case, how many 
Catholics will continue to believe, or will consider that 
anything is left worth believing ? 

Another consideration both confirms the first and adds to 
it. How many members of the Church could by any possibility 
ever get so far as to understand the Modernist system? Quite 
apart from everything else, it is evidently a system that can 
be comprehended only by philosophers, and not very many of 
them. What could be made of it by the vast majority of men, 
by a flock of Breton or Tyrolese or Connemara peasants ? 
We are assured that Pius X. himself does not properly under- 
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stand it, and it will probably be allowed that the bulk of his 
subjects are even less likely to do so, that whatever else it is, 
it is not a creed, 


Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
Or those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 


But, even if we do not go so far as to argue that to appeal 
to all sorts and conditions of men is sufficient proof of the 
truth of a religion—its incapacity to make such appeal is 
certainly enough to disprove it. ‘ Pauperes evangelizantur ” 
has from the first been a note of the Gospel, and it was 
among the ignorant and lowly, rather than the wise and 
cultivated, that the first conquests of Christianity spread 
and its power grew. 

If it be replied that the simple and _ unphilosophical 
multitude being manifestly incapable of comprehending 
things at their true value, it is precisely for them that the 
dogmas of theology were rendered necessary, and on that 
account are justified, such a plea surely cannot mean that, in 
the name of truth, the favoured and enlightened few are to set 
before the many what in fact are falsehoods, knowing and 
intending that they shall be taken for actual truths. And, if 
not this, what does it mean ? 

Another consideration regards the all-important point of 
religion in its moral aspect. If our true foundation is to be 
the sanction of the human mind, enlightened by the evolution 
of thought, why should not Christians look to the future, as 
well as to the present, and incorporate in their belief and 
practice what they assure themselves is inevitably going to be 
the outcome of the trend of human opinion as they scientifically 
study it? A man or body of men, for instance, concludes 
that a century hence the sanctity of marriage will be given 
up by the general consent of civilised nations—and this being 
a still higher point of evolution than has yet actually been 
reached, asks why we should not enter forthwith upon its 
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consequences. What, on Modernist principles, could be 
replied to such an argument ? 

Here again, therefore, for Catholics with whom their faith 
is the deepest and surest of all certitudes, the Modernist 
system contradicts every principle which they hold most 
sacred, and, were it suffered to spread amongst the faithful 
unopposed, would effectually stifle all true religion in the souls 
of many. With “ A Catholic Layman” in the Times, they 
say, that had it not been denounced, they would have been 
inclined to despair of Catholicity and Christianity. 

I would add a word about a particular question which, 
although not directly connected with the Encyclical, has been 
much quoted in recent discussions—namely, that of Cardinal 
Newman, whose teaching various writers confidently declare 
to be condemned by Pope Pius. The grounds upon which 
such a supposition is based are instructive, and afford a prac- 
tical illustration of the misapprehension which easily arises if 
such a document be not carefully interpreted. 

It is argued, in the, first place, that Newman must needs 
be aimed at by the Encyclical, inasmuch as he believed in 
doctrinal “‘ Development,” and the ‘“ Modernists” are con- 
demned for teaching that doctrines and dogmas undergo 
evolution as time goes on. 

It would, however, seem to be obvious that there is 
nothing in common between the logical development of dogma 
from a dogmatic depositum fidei, which Newman upheld, and 
the evolution of the whole system of dogma from the mere 
religious sense, which the Encyclical condemns. The doctrine 
of development, in the sense understood by Newman, did 
not commence with him. It was, for instance, clearly set 
forth in the Council of Florence (1441), by the Archbishop of 
Rhodes, a chief spokesman on the Latin side, who contended 
for the liceity of “explanatio” (davdmrv&s) and “ declaratio” 
(cadyvera) as against addition to the depositum from without 
(tpocOyKn), which was illicit. As the Archbishop summed up 


1 Mansi, Collectio, tom. xxxi., col. 554, seg., Session VI. 
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the matter, “It has from the beginning of the proclamation of 
the Gospel been lawful to unfold and make clear those things 
which are implicitly contained in the principles of faith, and 
that alone is permitted.” But, according to the Modernist 
system, extrinsic infiltration from science or the Zeitgeist is of 
the essence of dogmatic evolution. 

Very appositely to our present topic, Newman says 
(Office and Work of Universities, c. xvi.) :— 

“ The oracles of Divine Truth, as time goes on, do but repeat one message 
from above which they have ever uttered, since the tongues of fire attested the 
coming of the Paraclete; still, as time goes on, they utter it with greater 
force and precision, under diverse forms, with fuller luminousness, and a 
richer ministration of thought, statement, and argument. [Sometimes] before 
the Church speaks, one or other of her forward children speaks for her, and 
while he does anticipate to a certain point what she is about to say or enjoin, 
he states it incorrectly, makes it error instead of truth, and risks his own faith 
in the process. Indeed, this is actually one source, or rather concomitant, of 
heresy, that it is the misshapen, huge, and grotesque foreshadow of true state- 
ments which are to come. . . . Supposing Abelard to be the first master of 
scholastic philosophy, we shall have still no difficulty in condemning the author, 
while we honour the work. To him is only the glory of spoiling by his own 
self-will what would have been done well and surely under the teaching and 
guidance of Infallible Authority.” 

It has likewise been urged that because Newman wrote 
that “No religion is from God which contradicts our sense 
of right and wrong,” he held the personal individual revelation 
of God in the soul to be above all dogma and a test of its 
truth or falsehood, and so was at one with Modernists, 
according to whom the authority of the Church and her 
magistertum springs, in its last analysis, from the individual 
consciences of her members, particularly those more elevated 
and enlightened whose new and original experiences are most 
fully in harmony with the needs of their respective generations. 

But it is obvious that here again the difference between 
Newman and his alleged successors is fundamental and 
absolute. What he quotes is the fact of conscience, the 
manifest reality and authority of the law of right and wrong 
written in the human heart, and he uses this as a guiding 
line for himself, the most effective guiding line, by which men 
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may be led to find truth of religion. As he adds in the same 
paragraph, “ A religion which commanded us to lie or to have 
a community of wives, would ipso facto forfeit all claim to a 
divine origin” (Grammar of Assent, p. 414). In exactly the 
same way he used the argument from our intellect, and would 
say that no religion can be from God which contradicts the 
teaching of reason. 

Having started from reason and conscience as guides to 
conduct us to the truth, to say that no doctrine can be true 
which is in contradiction to them is a self-evident proposition, or, 
rather, tautological. According to the system of Modernism, 
it is the human conscience, or consciousness, which constructs 
the articles which faith is to accept. 

And can anyone who is familiar with his writings have the 
slightest doubt as to what would have been Newman’s atti- 
tude towards a system which resolves dogma into a nebula of 
human sentiment and Christ Himself into a lay-figure, draped 
in attributes which have no other origin than the minds of 
men actuated by “vital immanence”? Did he not declare 


in his Apologia, “ Dogma has been the fundamental principle 
of my religion. I know no other religion. I cannot enter into 
the idea of any other sort of religion; religion as a mere 
sentiment is to me a dream and a mockery ” ? 


JOHN GERARD, S.J. 


Lonpon. 





THE PAPACY IN ITS RELATION TO 
AMERICAN IDEALS. 


Tue Rev. L. HENRY SCHWAB, 
Sharon, Conn. 


AmonG the few master-motives of life the religious or spiritual 
are perhaps the most potent. The more life comes under the 
sway of reason, the greater is the influence upon man’s 
activities of those fundamental views of life which, whether 
materialistic or otherwise, constitute man’s religion. The 
Church deals primarily with these fundamentals, and because 
the Church of Rome touches and shapes the life of so large 
a number of individuals in their fundamental convictions, it 
is one of the most important of contemporary phenomena. 

Yet a true historical appreciation of the Papacy is rare. 
Protestant sectarian prejudice is incapable of forming a 
balanced judgment. Still more inadequate is the shallow 
verdict of those historians whose attention is absorbed by 
politics and economic interests, to whom religion is unin- 
telligible and therefore beneath their serious notice. 

One often speaks of the Papacy and the Church of Rome 
as synonymous. But historically they are not identical: the 
Church is perfectly conceivable without the Papacy ; the latter 
is grafted upon the Church and owes its origin to causes which 
are wholly distinct and separate. There was once a Church 
without a pope, and to trace the steps by which the Bishop of 
Rome achieved the primacy and finally attained infallibility 


is one of the interesting problems of History. 
264 
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The Papacy assumes that as an institution it represents the 
legitimate and necessary development of the Christian Church, 
that its essential nature lies embedded in the Church of Christ, 
that it stands for the purpose of the Founder of Christianity, 
that He foresaw the future history of His Church and pro- 
vided that there should be a head to the Church and that the 
Bishop of Rome was to be that head. The claim assumes that 
the motives which have led to the establishment, as we see it 
to-day, of the Papacy are to be found within the sphere of 
the Christian religion. 

We shall have to realise how far from the mark this official 
and popular conception of the Papacy is. It ought to be 
superfluous, in this generation of advanced progress in the 
science of history, to point out the fallacy of the argument 
which alleges the words of Christ to St Peter as the foundation 
of the papal authority. Unfortunately, it is still repeated by 
those who interpret the terms and conceptions of the New 
Testament by the meaning which the same terms and concep- 
tions have acquired in long centuries of use, and whose 
judgment of historical problems is too often vitiated by some 
sort of dogmatic prejudice. 

The act comes first, then the theory. After Charlemagne 
had assumed the imperial crown it was found necessary to 
substantiate what had been done by a theory of the act, and 
many pages of learned disquisition were written in the search 
for the theoretical foundation of the transfer of empire. So 
it has always been. So it was in our case. The Petrine 
claims were an afterthought. ‘The foundation of the papal 
power had been laid: then men bethought them of Christ's 
words to St Peter. The ignorant have always been deluded 
by just that sort of flimsy but striking argument. It served its 
purpose to give to the fact the foundation which the popular 
mind required, and in the long centuries that followed it 
became the lever and means to ever-enlarging pretensions. 

But we are learning to divest ourselves of a priori con- 
ceptions in the study of the origin of ecclesiastical as well as 
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other institutions. Just as we now find, in the Bible, natural 
forces at work in segregating those books which we call the 
New Testament, so historical scholars are learning to withdraw 
the Papacy from the cloud-land of ecclesiastical prejudice, to 
place it alongside of all other great institutions, and to under- 
stand the real and perfectly natural motives which guided 
what is perhaps the most remarkable development that 
History knows of. 

We may distinguish three factors by which this develop- 
ment was brought about: the motives which prompted it, the 
means by which the ends were accomplished, and lastly, the con- 
ditions and circumstances which made the development possible. 

As to the first two of these, the motives and the means, it 
is not necessary here to say much. It is a long story; but for 
our purpose it is enough to point out that the motives and the 
means were the same as have gone into the building-up of 
many other purely secular institutions. One ruling motive 
was operative through the centuries. While, doubtless, some 
popes cherished lofty ideals, while we may allow to a Gregory 
VII., as he looked on the emperor prostrate at his feet, a 
measure of nobility alongside of gross hierarchical pride, yet 
one cannot fail to recognise that in the development of the 
Papacy the master-motive was ambition, an ambition essentially 
no higher than that which has led many a vulgar conqueror to 
a throne. 

Mr Henry C. Lea has pointed out the far-reaching signi- 
ficance of the right of appeal as a means to the exaltation of 
the papal power. The claim to be the ultimate tribunal of 
every cause in Christendom, the presumption, which the 
aggrieved party too readily allowed, that the pope had the 
right to hear every cause referred to him in whatever province, 
and either to confirm or to reverse the sentence already pro- 
nounced by bishop or synod: this claim, put forward and 
pushed with unyielding persistency, became the most effective 
means of establishing the autocratic power of the pope. 

Other causes contributed to the same end. No pious fraud 
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has ever been more successful than that of the pseudo- 
Isidorean Decretals. These forged documents, the pretended 
decretals of early popes, were for centuries accepted as genuine 
and became largely instrumental in the establishment of the 
papal power. When their spuriousness was made known to a 
more critical age, that power was too firmly grounded to be 
disturbed. 

But nobler means came into play. In the long line of 
popes, among many insignificant names, who stood for nothing 
except the never-ceasing pressure of hierarchical ambition, a 
few shine by contrast as the representatives of great ideas, 
sometimes of grand moral forces. When Leo I. went out of 
Rome to meet Attila, he personified the cause of civilisation 
against barbarism. When Nicholas I. brought all the powers 
of the Church to bear against the iniquities of Lothar, he stood 
forth as the ideal of a great moral power to rescue virtue and 
punish vice. Such exhibitions of beneficent force have always 
been impressive and resulted in vast gains to the Papacy. 

Another kind of power was displayed, and was no less 
effective, when a forceful personality mounted the throne of 
St Peter and with a strong will swayed the pontifical sceptre 
in favour of a policy, sometimes selfish, but always purpose- 
ful. Such were Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent ITI., and, 
in the time of the Renaissance, Sixtus IV. and Julius II. Men 
of this stamp, if they did not win the love and gratitude of 
mankind, yet shed the lustre of great personal power upon 
the papal office and raised its authority. 

But by far the greatest weight in the development of the 
Papacy belongs to the conditions and circumstances that made 
possible this development. 

Few institutions have left so deep a mark upon the history 
of mankind as the Roman Empire. Few institutions have 
given rise to sentiments as lasting. When the city by the 
Tiber by slow steps had become the mistress of the world, and 
at last the power of Rome became centred in the Caesar, two 
sentiments had been begotten and had graven themselves 
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deeply in the minds of men: the sentiment of concentrated 
empire and the sentiment of universality. ‘The Roman Empire 
was the world. In the nature of the institution there could be 
but one empire, and the Czsar represented the imperial power. 
The Empire decayed and broke up, and then another institution 
stood forth as the heir of these two sentiments: the Papacy. 

It is not that the Papacy copied or followed the example 
of the Empire, or that it merely resembles the Empire. The 
Papacy to-day is the continuation of the Holy Roman 
Empire, in that the sentiments of concentrated power and of 
universality were, by a natural process, transferred from the 
Empire to the Papacy. Here is the real secret of the Papacy. 
Herein we discover its essential nature. ‘The opportunity made 
it what it is. It fell heir to the imperial power of Rome. 

The persistency of great sentiments is one of the interesting 
objects of study to the historian; and nowhere.is this per- 
sistency more noticeable than in the ecclesiastical sphere, 
where—to take a striking illustration—the high ethical value 
still attributed to the virtue of resignation comes down from 


the early ages of martyrdom when resignation was the 
cardinal Christian virtue. So the sentiments which surround 


the Papacy show a long pedigree. ‘That the Church of Rome 
is the only true Church, that to the pontiff belongs supreme 
power: these sentiments, which to-day secure to the pope 
his authority and substantiate his claims, come down from 
the pagan empire of Rome. 

Had the sentiment of association been strong enough to 
give direction to the development of the Christian Church, 
surely Jerusalem would have been the appropriate seat of the 
primate. But the more practical sentiment of empire was 
stronger, and Rome became the seat of the chief bishop, as 
London, Paris, and New York are the seats of the most 
influential bishops in their respective countries to-day. The 
central authority of the Church naturally gravitated to the 
secular capital, and it was natural, in a time when no con- 
stitutional safeguards existed, that the bishop of the great 
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city should presume upon his position and arrogate to himself 
increased power. This was the beginning of the papal 
authority. 

When the seat of empire had been transferred to Con- 
stantinople in the turmoil of the barbarian invasions, when 
Italy was at the mercy of Goth, Hun, Vandal and Longobard, 
the Empire was extinguished or, at best, prolonged a precarious 
and feeble existence in the persons of the exarchs, the repre- 
sentatives of an Eastern Rome. This was the great op- 
portunity for the Bishop of Rome. What the Empire lost 
the pope won, and the sentiments that formerly attached to 
the imperial government were now transferred to the Church 
and its head, the pope. The peculiar spell which belonged 
to the eternal city as the seat of empire was intensified when 
the conception of the imperial authority became enshrouded 
in the mysticism of religion, when through the restlessness 
and turbulence of those early centuries there stood forth that 
great conception of a power, spiritual and temporal at the 
same time, embodying itself in the Bishop cf Rome. 

In the course of time another power arose, at first the 
ally, then the enemy of the Papacy. ‘The pope needed the 
aid of more carnal weapons than excommunication and inter- 
dict supplied. ‘The vigorous Frank stood ready to lend those 
weapons, and there followed the transference of the Empire 
to the king of the Franks. The long conflict which, after the 
recovery from the iniquitous régime of the dark centuries, 
ensued between the popes and the German emperors was a 
natural outcome of the historical development ; for the pope 
had usurped the place of Cesar, and the new Cesar from 
across the Alps found the authority which belonged to his 
office pre-empted. The Middle Ages laboured to find a theory 
which would reconcile the two great authorities, and witnessed 
the life-and-death struggle of Franks and Hohenstaufen with 
popes who claimed equality or superiority to the imperial power. 

Since then the Papacy has passed through various phases. 
At one time forcibly repressed by the strong hand of France, 
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then lost in the jealousies of the great Schism, the imperial 
traditions were revived during and after the era of the 
Councils. Then came a time when the popes themselves 
seemed to forget their larger ambitions in the effort to found 
a papal state. After that came the long struggle with the 
Reformation, ending in a renewed assertion of empire. 

Finally, in the last century, after the French Revolution, 
the Papacy entered upon a new career of activity and energy: 
a phase of its existence most fascinating to the historian, and 
to us moderns of the greatest immediate interest. Our own 
age has seen the Papacy, which four hundred years ago took 
the foremost place as the representative of European culture, 
become the determined opponent of all that in our modern 
world makes for progress and enlightenment. Once more 
were brought into full effective life the old Roman traditions, 
the traditions of empire, and in this century was set the cap- 
stone of that wonderful development, the ultimate expression 
of the aspiration of imperial Rome: the declaration of papal 
infallibility. 

The candid student of History will thus discover in that 
institution a growth according to laws which have been uni- 
versally operative since the world began: a growth which has 
no sanction in religion, no connection with Christianity other 
than that the religion of Christ has been made the means in 
the pursuit of ambition, an ambition which sought various 
means of gratification, but whose opportunity was chiefly 
found in one of the most deeply graven sentiments that 
mankind has known, the sentiment of empire, of the Roman 
Empire. And Pius X. is to-day more truly the successor of 
Augustus than of Peter. 

The declaration of Infallibility in 1870 was the culmination 
of centuries of struggle, the final victory for the Papacy. 
What is the meaning of that victory? Few ask this question, 
and yet it is safe to say that there are few others which to us 
Americans are wrought with so great and so far-reaching 
significance. 
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Protestant prejudice dates back to the times of persecution. 
Yet Protestants have persecuted as well as Romanists, and it 
is an open question whether the spirit of persecution neces- 
sarily attaches to the Church of Rome any more than to the 
Protestant Churches. The danger lies not in this direction. 

Mr Gladstone long ago pointed out the significance of that 
clause in the Decree of Papal Infallibility which gives to the 
pope the sole authority in all the concerns of the Church. He 
says (The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance, p. 28): “The sounding name of Infallibility has so 
fascinated the public mind, and riveted it on the fourth chapter 
of the Constitution de Ecclesia, that its near neighbour, the 
third chapter, has, at least in my opinion, received very much 
less than justice.” This third chapter of the Decrees of the 
Vatican Council deserves to be carefully studied by those who 
would estimate the position and influence of the Papacy in this 
country. A few extracts will show the gist of the chapter: 
“Hence we teach and declare that by the appointment of our 
Lord the Roman Church possesses a superiority of ordinary 
power over all other churches, and that this power of juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is 
immediate ; to which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both 
pastors and faithful, both individually and collectively, are 
bound, by their duty to hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, to submit not only in matters which belong to 
faith and morals, but also in those that appertain to the 
discipline and government of the Church throughout the 
world,” etc. The pontiff is “the supreme judge of all the 
faithful ”—*‘in all causes, the decision of which belongs to the 
Church, recourse may be had to his tribunal ”—* nor can any 
lawfully review its judgment” (Schaff’s translation). Thus 
by reiteration in various forms of expression, the pontifical 
authority is bound upon the faithful. Again Mr Gladstone 
says: “ Even, therefore, where the judgments of the Pope do 
not present the credentials of Infallibility, they are unappeal- 
able and irreversible; no person may pass judgment upon 
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them; and all men, clerical and lay, dispersedly or in the 
aggregate, are bound truly to obey them ; and from this rule 
of Catholic truth no man can depart, save at the peril of his 
salvation.” 

Whether the pope ever pronounces an infallible decision on 
faith or morals is of little moment, but it is a matter of no 
slight concern to the civilised world that to one man is given 
this tremendous practical power and influence over the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual life of great masses of humanity. A 
tremendous power it undoubtedly is, a power for good or ill 
probably greater than that which any one man, so far as we 
know, has ever held in his hands. Here is the significance of 
the Papacy of to-day. It is only because that power lies in 
the spiritual sphere and is, therefore, mostly unobserved in its 
operation that we fail to estimate its magnitude, and that the 
average man cannot understand how the power of a Napoleon, 
a Cesar, or an Alexander dwindles into insignificance compared 
with the power of the modern Papacy. 

Yet it is not difficult to gain an appreciation of that power. 
It certainly does not lie in doctrinal pronouncements. ‘These 
might be disregarded as of no consequence, were it not for 
the injury that must be inflicted upon the sense of personal 
honesty and Christian self-esteem of a priesthood which is 
obliged to subscribe to the Decree of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Syllabus of Pius IX. The chief significance, 
however, of these documents (and to them we may now add 
the other Syllabus of Pius X.) is that they reveal the spirit of 
the modern Papacy. What shall be said of the head of a 
Church who has nothing to say against the supplanting of the 
Trinity by the Virgin and the Saints, the abuses of relics, 
charms, and holy places, and the cult of the Sacred Heart, 
whose growth and increasing spread honest and enlightened 
Romanists will deplore as much as Protestants? To these 
superstitions the Papacy is officially blind ; its fulminations are 
reserved for beliefs and for social and political principles which 
we Americans have come to consider as axiomatic and funda- 
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mental, and it lays down definitions and opinions on critical 
questions which, to those who know, are ludicrous. Such is the 
spirit of the modern Papacy. 


To the wise writers of our daily and periodical press these 
things are but a matter of passing curiosity. They find in 
them but one more proof of the inveterate prejudice of ecclesi- 
astics, or sneeringly compare the reactionary tendencies of 
Protestant bishops or synods with the obscurantism of the 
Vatican. But whoever thinks a little further finds food for 
reflection when it occurs to him that the Papacy possesses the 
power to enforce its views and beliefs to the utmost confines of 
the earth. The Vatican Decree gives to the Pontiff Supreme 
an irresponsible authority. ‘The pope can appoint bishops or 
priests wherever he will; he can dismiss any member of the 
hierarchy, can silence any ecclesiastic or layman who expresses 
views which are not consonant with the principles accepted in 
the Vatican, and can dissolve any association or society. In 
short, the pope can do anything to enforce his will upon the 
Church, and any limits to his power are self-imposed. And 
the Papacy has exercised this power and is exercising it ruth- 
lessly. How many writers have been silenced in the last ten 
years? How many books put upon the Index ? 

The pervasive influence of the head of the Church of 
Rome, who can bend every operation of that vast system to 
his will, is illustrated by the so-called Thomas-encyclical of 
Leo XIII. On 4th August 1879, Leo XIII. issued the 
Encyclical “ AXterni patris,” in which he imposes the study 
of the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas upon the Church. The 
recommendation, in this document, that the Church should 
provide with singular vigilance “ ut ad fidei Catholice normam 
ubique traderentur humane discipline omnes,” gauges the 
papal conception of truth. St Thomas is “inter scholasticos 
doctores omnium princeps et magister,” and after a lengthy 
disquisition on the excellencies of his philosophy the pope 
admonishes all that nothing is more desirable than that “ you 


should furnish liberally and copiously to the studious youth 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 18 
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the most pure waters of wisdom flowing in a perpetual and 
rich stream from the angelic doctor. ... We strenuously 
admonish you, venerable brothers, that for the protection and 
ornament of the Catholic faith, for the good of society, for the 
furtherance of all knowledge, you restore and diffuse as widely 
as possible the golden wisdom of St Thomas.” 

The present writer (who has no first-hand acquaintance 
with this philosophy) is informed that it stands in clear-cut 
distinction to the modern views inaugurated by Kant, which are 
the philosophical basis of present-day progress and enlighten- 
ment, and that the teaching of the great schoolman is the 
natural basis for the peculiar interpretation of Christianity and 
the hierarchical pretensions which have their home in the fold 
of the Papacy. An army of priests—unless the pope’s authority 
is defied—is being trained to accept the philosophical basis of 
medizvalism as opposed to the modern views of life, and from 
this host of priests the same philosophy is filtered down to the 
countless multitudes of the faithful. Is it surprising that at 
certain times a certain church in New York is crowded by 
people eager to worship a piece of the wrist of “the grandmother 
of God ” @ 

The fact, therefore, which we have to face, and the danger 
to American institutions, is this, that an Italian ecclesiastic 
possesses to a large degree the power to maintain the intelli- 
gence and spirituality of millions of Americans on a level with 
his own. 

Life rests on spiritual foundations, and the pope has a large 
power to determine the quality of these foundations. If we 
could have a superhuman pope, this arrangement would be 
ideal. But we know of no pope in modern times who has 
been fairly abreast of the best spiritual life of his age. There 
was one period, the Renaissance, when some of the popes 
stood forth as the embodiment of the highest culture of the 
age. But that culture was intellectual and largely pagan, and 
no one would celebrate an Aineas Sylvius or a Julius II. as 
the ideal of a Christian. 
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and It cannot be too distinctly borne in mind that the spiritual 
yusly and intellectual conceptions of American Romanism must 
_and necessarily approximate the ideals of the Vatican, and these 
r the are irreconcilable with the ideals fundamental to our American 
idely democracy. Can the two continue to exist side by side ? 

It required some eighteen centuries for the Papacy to 
tance attain its ultimate triumph. The long struggle is an inter- 
ir-cut esting story. ‘The early Church, in the persons of such fathers 
+h are as Cyprian and Jerome, refused to allow the pretensions of the 
hten- Roman bishop, and through the history of all the centuries 
is the runs the constant struggle of bishops, councils, and kings 
y and against the assumptions of the Papacy. The great councils of 
e fold the fifteenth century seemed to have won the victory for the 
hority episcopate, but it was soon taken from them. After the 
asis of JM Reformation, such movements as that of the French Assembly 
1 from § of 1682, with the four Gallican Propositions, the protest of the 
to the German archbishops in the so-called “ Punctation of Ems” in 
hat at 1786, and the reforms of the Emperor Joseph II. and of Leo- 
led by pold of Tuscany and Bishop Ricci, showed that the opposition 
nother was still alive. But that opposition received its final blow at 

the French Revolution. An insane desire seized the nations 
danger § to escape from the horrors of revolution by enthroning the 
esiastic [§ principle of authority, and the legitimate result of the terrible 
intelli- @§ catastrophe in France was the Vatican Council of 1870 with its 
el with § decree of Infallibility. The episcopate of the Church of Rome 
now lies prostrate, an abject tool in the hands of the pope. 
a large But within the last few years another enemy has arisen, 
If we f@ not a declared enemy, but a movement in which may lie con- 
ould be § cealed the germs of a revolution such as the Church of Rome 
who has has not yet known. That enemy is modern learning and 
There §§ modern views of life; for the movement presents moral as well 
e popes @ as intellectual elements. It is a recent sign of a current in 
e of the Hthe Church of Rome that a number of priests should have 
gan, and [#published an open letter to the pope, protesting against the 
us II. as 





suppression of intellectual life and of democratic aspirations. 
In Rome itself ecclesiastics are criticising the credulity of 
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relic-worship. Roman Catholic scholars are now the friendly 
and acknowledged rivals of Protestants in historical and 
critical research. In literature, Fogazzaro is the honoured 
representative of the same tendency which is looking towards 
higher and better things. 

Whoever overlooks this most interesting field of intellectual 
and spiritual aspiration is tempted to hope, when once the 
great modern movement of progress has found a home in the 
Church of Rome, as it seems to be doing, and when Roman 
Catholic scholars shall have faced and pondered the facts of 
history, that the fictions upon which the Papacy stands will 
be unable to hold their ground and that its true origin and 
nature will be made plain to the Christian world. And then 
the solution may be in sight, even though it may take 
centuries more to overcome the terrible inertia of the masses. 

There is but one solution of the problem: a break with 
the Papacy. It has been the bane of the Church that its 
best men have been willing to acquiesce in compromise. 
History teaches this lesson too plainly for misconception. 
Any attempted compromise, as of a “primus inter pares,” 
leaves the door open for the operation of one of the most 
powerful spiritual forces in the world: hierarchical ambition. 

To speak of a possible break with the Papacy will sound to 
most readers like speaking of a possible suicide of the Church. 
The Papacy is held to be identical with the Church of 
Rome. This is the judgment of ignorance, and, unfortunately, 
ignorance on this question—to the average man so far removed 
from the vital issues of the day—is all but universal. But 
there are some few who still study ecclesiastical history, and 
they know that there was once a Church without a pope, that 
the conception of the Papacy as inherent in the nature of the 
Church is a modern one, the result of a long development 
whose ways and means we can accurately trace and measure, 
and that a Church or a set of national Churches without a 
pope is perfectly conceivable for the future. 

Granted, then, that a break with the Papacy in the remote 
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years to come is a possibility, what would happen? Would the 
Church of Rome in this country remain the same as before ‘— 
the same lust of power? the same masses steeped in superstition 
and alien views of life incompatible with liberty and progress ? 

Doubtless, if the Italian bishop should lose his power of 
interference with the Church in America, no great change 
would immediately follow; but there would be removed the 
one greatest clog to the development of a truly Christian 
democracy. A free field would be given to those forces of 
our American life which we have hitherto trusted in the 
social and political sphere. Why should we lose our belief 
in them when they are applied in the religious sphere? And, 
after all, is not the delimitation of the religious from the 
social and political impossible ? 

We Americans have nailed the flag of liberty to our mast- 
head. We believe, and we think we have reason to believe, 
that, granted no interference, no impediment to the free action 
of the forces which are moving society forward, the tendency 
in this our day must be toward better conditions. ‘There may 
be set-backs, there may be counter-currents which will produce 
temporary evils, but we refuse to believe that the God who 
guides the course of history has established any other law than 
the law of progress in the long run, wherever the natural 
forces are allowed to work. It is our glory that, in having 
cast off old-world prejudices and corruptions, we have removed 
the obstacles to a free development. 

The Papacy, in re-imposing upon us that spirit of medie- 
valism which the noblest minds of Europe are endeavouring 
to exorcise, acts as a check upon American liberty, as an 
impediment to the free action of the forces which are shaping 
for good the destinies of our commonwealth. ‘This inter- 
ference has been most evident in the question of the public 
schools. But whoever reflects that the laws of a people, the 
spirit and efficiency of a people’s government can never rise 
higher than the spiritual and moral level of a people, that this 
Italian bishop, through the power of appointment and removal 
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and regulation, by means of command and advice as expressed 
in briefs, encyclicals, and allocutions, has in his hands a power 
such as has never yet, so far as we know, been given to any 
individual to wield, to influence the spiritual and moral 
condition of millions of our countrymen, and that this influ- 
ence must be away from American standards down towards 
the level of the spiritual and moral life of the Vatican—and 
what this is anyone who takes the trouble can learn to know 
by reading the latest manifestoes of the popes—whoever 
reflects upon these things will be able to estimate how serious 
a check upon American liberty is the Papacy to-day. 

Let that check be removed, and the weight would be 
released that drags the Church of Rome in America down- 
ward. The field would be open for a free development, for 
the unrestrained give and take between the many religious 
conceptions and moral forces that are finding expression in 
our heterogeneous society. It is surely not too much to 
believe that in this great complex network of action and 
reaction the superstition and the lust of power would be 
gradually sloughed off, while the good would survive. And, 
the check to growth removed, we may confidently hope that 
there would result, not only the purification of the Church of 
Rome and an impetus given to the great spiritual forces that it 
contains ; but Protestantism, which now is in arms against an 
alien power, would be the gainer by coming under the influence 
of all that is good in the Roman Church. The elements making 
for a purer and truer Christianity, which the latter retained 
when Protestantism lost them, would then act as correctives to 
much that is one-sided and extreme in Protestant development. 

Whether the two will ever coalesce in one organisation is a 
matter of small moment. The concern of patriotic and intelli- 
gent Christians is with the positive evil which is to-day the 
greatest impediment to American liberty and the most serious 
menace to country and religion. 

Professor Harnack, in a recent address on “ Protestantism 
and Catholicism in Germany,” has drawn a pleasing picture of 
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the mutual approximation in doctrine that has taken place 
between the two great divisions of Western Christendom. As 
an eirenicon the lecture is beautiful in spirit. We must feel, 
however, that in it the author lags behind his own high standard 
of keenness and breadth of view, when we observe how easily he 
dismisses the subject of the papal supremacy. He does indeed 
judge rightly that on this point “an approximation . . . is 
quite impossible,” but he fails to point out how completely 
obedience to the pontiff has come to overshadow every other 
dogma, and how the authority of the pope is the crux of the 
situation between Romanism and Protestantism. Professor 
Harnack would certainly have been more keenly sensitive to 
this fact, had he written in America as an American and had 
he felt the sting in the thought of the proud traditions of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty being sapped of their power and influence 
by an Italian bishop three thousand miles away. 

It will be said that the proposition with which this paper 
deals is purely academic. In the sense of the “ practical” 
politician, who sees only what is immediately before him, it 
is so. But to those whose field is wider, whose imagination 
can survey centuries of the past and look forward centuries 
into the future, and who recognise in the present the seeds 
of possible revolutions long years off, the question of the 
Papacy and its future relation to America is one of intense 
practical interest. And there are surely in America patriotic 
and religious Roman Catholics to whom it is a matter of grave 
and immediate concern that the worship of their Church should 
degenerate into the now popular cult of the Sacred Heart, to 
whom it must cause pain that the pure faith of Christ should 
be supplanted by a superstitious use of relics and the adoration 
of the Saints. These may ponder a remedy. 

L. HENRY SCHWAB. 


Curist Cuurcn Rectory, 
Suaron, Conn. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: WHAT 
Is IT? 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Wuart is the Catholic Church? By what notes may we 
recognise it? These are questions of great interest and 
importance to all Christians who believe that the Church 
is as truly the body of Christ as He Himself is the Head; 
and they are of special interest to national Churchmen who 
believe that nationalism, far from being a foe and a hindrance, 
is a help and a friend to true Catholicity. 

It is obvious that if by Catholicity be meant complete 
agreement in doctrine and absolute uniformity in discipline, 
it is a very long time since Catholicity wholly vanished from 
Christendom. Indeed, it is doubtful whether in such a case 
Catholicity has ever been a note of the Christian religion at 
any epoch anywhere. For on some important matters even 
Apostles withstood each other to the face. Their writings 
show that they ascribed various values to Christian doc- 
trines, and that on questions of usage they frequently 
held different views. St Paul gloried in the fewness of his 
‘baptisms. St Peter attached great weight to circumcision; 
St Paul declared that in Christ Jesus it was nothing. St Peter 
was an ardent ceremonialist; St Paul taught that in cere- 
monialism there was an inherent tendency to spiritual bondage. 
St James cared little for a creed which did not work itself out 
in daily conduct. St John taught that religion means love, 


and that no man is born of God unless he loves his fellows. 
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No doubt there were some truths and practices on which all 
the Apostles were agreed; but it is equally clear there were 
others on which they differed. Catholicity, therefore, could 
not mean agreement in all things even in apostolic times: 
though it might mean the few things in which all were agreed. 

Directly we leave the apostolic era the differences 
multiply, the diversities thicken. And as they thicken, they 
deteriorate into trivialities such as the shape of the tonsure 
and the relation of Easter to the moon. Then great differ- 
ences arise concerning the nature of the Christ, the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, and the designation of the Virgin Mary. 
These differences demand councils for their settlement ; but 
the outstanding result of the councils is the irreconcilable 
perpetuation of the differences, and the permanent sundering 
of the Eastern from the Western Church. If Catholicity 
means identity in every particular of doctrine and organic 
union in every item of worship, then cecumenical councils 
dealt the death-blow to Catholicity. For since the last 
cecumenical council there has scarcely ever been in Christen- 
dom even the semblance of an undivided Church. 

In later times a prodigious effort was made to attach to 
Catholicity an entirely new type of meaning. The spirit of 
pagan Rome took possession of Christian Rome. What the 
Cesars had been the popes attempted to become. As the 
Cesars would brook no rivals, neither would the popes. As 
outside pagan Rome all were barbarians, so outside papal 
Rome all were to be heretics. ‘The old imperial Rome was 
dead, but out of its dust the popes resolved there should 
arise a new ecclesiastical Rome, beneath the splendour of 
whose world-embracing majesty the old imperialism should 
sink into dimness. The kings of the earth were to bring 
their tribute to the new pontifical Emperor. The islands 
were his inalienable fief. Worldly monarchs must receive 
their crowns from him. If they resisted his will they were 
driven to Canossa, or to sue for pardon beneath the lash at 
the tombs of their rebellious clerical subjects. If they de- 
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clined to be thus trampled under foot, then fell the bolts of 
excommunication, of interdict, of deposition. At times, to 
save themselves and their liberties from the thrall of this 
new ecclesiastical imperialism, civil rulers were compelled to 
sack Rome, to imprison the pontiff, to keep him in captivity 
and exile for seventy years at a stretch. It was a battle of 
giants, this battle of ecclesiastical imperialism, under the title 
of Catholicity, to make humanity its vassal, and to purchase 
ecclesiastical uniformity and supremacy at the price of 
religion’s life and the liberties of religion. 

But from the first it was a battle in which the defeat of a 
Catholicity fundamentally political was sure. Even at the 
height of its triumph, when its enemies lay most prostrate at 
its feet, its doom was sounding. It is customary to look on 
Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Boniface VIII. as the three 
greatest of the popes. To me they seem, if greatest, greatest 
chiefly as authors of its decline. ‘They overreached them- 
selves. They invented doctrines against which the reason of 
mankind has revolted, and sanctioned customs against which 
the conscience of mankind has rebelled. Transubstantiation 
was an irrational fiction ; the inquisition, in later days, a moral 
monster. Even the clergy rose in revolution against this form 
of Catholicity, which spelt for them, as for the laity, a dumb 
universal subjection to an irresponsible despotism. They 
clamoured to be heard in councils—councils which were to 
reform religion and bridle autocracy. If Catholicity signifies 
agreement either in word or action, such councils as those of 
Constance, Pisa, Basel, Ferrara, Florence were pre-eminently 
non-Catholic. The end of them was an anti-pope. Hence the 
bull E:vecrabilis, in which Pius II. declared “an appeal from a 
pope to a general council to be punishable with excommunica- 
tion, and in the case of a university or college with interdict.” 

Thankless and painful would be the task of reciting the 
countless subterfuges, the hierarchical plausibilities, the forged 
miracles, the wrested Scriptures, the false history, the pious 
inventions, the remorseless cruelties, the cajolings and the 
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curses by which ambitious and desperate hierarchs sought to 
set up this imperial form of Catholicity. It is enough to say 
that the result, as was inevitable, was endless division and 
horrible disaster :—division of East from West, of Latin from 
Teuton, of the inventors and worshippers of the traditions of 
man from the students and believers in the Word of God ; 
disasters in the loss of North Africa to Christendom, in the 
failures of the Crusades, the loss of the Holy Places, in which 
at the present hour Mohammedan soldiery are stationed to 
keep “ Catholic” Christians from rending each other in pieces ; 
the fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Turk, whence 
the dismembered Catholicity of Europe has been powerless 
to dislodge him through more than four and a half centuries. 
It is impossible to imagine how different, how marvellously 
and gloriously different, might have been the course of Chris- 
tianity, its moral dominion and spiritual conquests, but for 
the financial greed and the lust of authority which have 
characterised the efforts to establish an imperial and _hier- 
archical Catholicity—efforts which have driven simple-hearted, 
high-souled, God-fearing men by millions into noble exile, 
contemptuously called “schism” by those guilty of the exile. 
A thousand years of trial on a scale which can never recur, 
and under circumstances, favoured by ignorance and nourished 
by the feudal spirit, impossible of repetition, have conclusively 
shown that, wherever else Catholicity may be found, it is 
hopeless to seek for it in the Roman Church, unless, aban- 
doning her hierarchical pretensions and forsaking her medieval 
superstitions (which may God of His goodness grant!), she 
returns to primitive truth and primitive simplicity. Infalli- 
bility will not do instead of truth: especially a self-constituted 
infallibility proved both by experience and the reason of the 
thing to be palpably absurd. Nor will a specious, but spurious, 
doctrine of development stand against the assaults of un- 
deniable facts. The capital property of development is 
upwardness. ‘The true name for downward development is 
reversion. But whether regarded from the point of view 
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either of reason or faith, the developments of the papacy for 
a thousand years have been downward—reversions in the 
direction of Judaism and paganism. While the world has 
been moving onward and upward, the Church of Rome has 
been falling downward and backward. Catholicity is a grand 
and heavenly ideal, and cannot be found in any organisation 
so long as it continues of the earth, earthy. 

I cannot linger to write of the Catholicity grounded on the 
primacy of St Peter, nor of the commonplace claim of the 
Roman Church to unity. St Peter’s primacy is of itself a 
dubious matter. He was not the disciple whom our Lord 
Jesus especially loved. Nor has his influence on Christianity 
been comparable, either in width or depth, length or height, 
to that of St Paul. But assuming his primacy, it is difficult 
to prove it was not a personal primacy, more difficult still to 
prove that it has descended to the popes, and quite impossible 
to prove that the popes have maintained it in its evangelical 
integrity. Such primacy as the popes possess they owe to the 
splendid traditions of Rome rather than to their succession from 
the fisherman. And the oft-repeated claim to unity within 
the Church itself, in the sense of identity either in doctrine or 
discipline, is, be it respectfully said, conspicuously futile. The 
whole history of the Church of Rome for a millennium and more 
is one long contradiction of the claim. The contests between 
the African and Italian Churches, the disputes on celibacy and 
the Eucharist, the bulls of retractations, the battles a outrance 
between regular and secular clergy, the fierce jealousies between 
Dominicans and Franciscans, realists and nominalists, Thomists 
and Scotists, popes and anti-popes, Colonna popes and Orsini 
popes, cardinals and popes, universities and popes, councils and 
popes, Jansenists and Jesuits, traditionists and modernists— 
these are but some (the list might be indefinitely prolonged) 
of the evidences of absence of unity within the Roman Church. 
At one time or another there have been as many schools of 
thought, as many codes of custom, within the Roman Church 
as there are sects beyond its pale. 
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Nor, if oneness of mind be indispensable to Catholicity, can 
Catholicity be found in the English Church. There are some 
hymns which are really terrible in their inaccuracy. Such a 
hymn is: 


“We are not divided, all one body we ; 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 


Applied to the English Church, this refrain is an inaccuracy of 
the first magnitude. In one of her noblest collects the English 
Church prays that the danger she is in by reason of her “ un- 
happy divisions” may be laid seriously to heart. Is it not 
truly a contradiction in terms to pray one thing and sing 
another? As an ideal the hymn is splendid; but as a pitiful 
fact the prayer is grounded in truth. Within the Church of 
England divisions are loudly rampant. And, unlike those of 
the Roman Church, they are publicly advertised. No secret is 
made of them. They are strong and obvious: amounting at 
times to bitter hostility. Charity is indispensable to Catho- 
licity—far more indispensable than uniformity either in creed 
or custom ; but in this prime element of Catholicity I earnestly 
wish that the Church of England were more opulent to-day, 
and that all controversialists, not excluding those who call 
themselves Anglo-Catholics, were more conspicuously eminent. 

It is difficult indeed to get at any exact definition of the 
term Anglo-Catholicism, or to understand with anything like 
precision what they mean by it who so proudly indulge in 
its use. Roman Catholicism we know; but what is Anglo- 
Catholicism ¢ Roman Catholicism is that species of Catholicism 
which originates from Rome. whose doctrine and worship are 
controlled from Rome, whose centre is the Bishop of Rome, 
and whose circumference is limited by obedience to Rome. 
By parity of reasoning and terminological analogy, Anglo- 
Catholicism ought to mean the Catholicism which originated 
in England, whose doctrine and worship are governed by 
England, whose centre is at Canterbury, and whose circum- 
ference is defined by obedience to Canterbury. In other 
words, Anglo-Catholicism ought to mean the religion of 
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England as Roman Catholicism means the religion of Rome. 
But whatever else Anglo-Catholicism may be, it is indisputably 
not, nor indeed ever likely to become, the religion of England. 
Nor are its disciples conspicuous by their obedience to 
Canterbury. On the contrary, one great boast among them 
is that the Anglican Church is not the Church of England ; 
that the Reformation, which had for one of its objects to 
make the Church of England a National Church in deed and 
in truth, was a movement to be repented of and wept over 
in dust and ashes; and in accordance with these convictions, 
which are doubtless sincere and honest, their devout ambition 
is to denationalise the Church of England—to Catholicise it, 
as they say. In this direction some of them have already 
gone the length, and probably others will follow, of forming 
an association within the Church for its liberation from national 
influences—its emancipation, as the phrase runs, from national 
control. So earnest are they in this resolve that on its behalf 
they are prepared to sacrifice all the historic, beautiful, and 
tender relationships of the parochial system; all the large 
liberties inseparable from a national Church and not to be 
found elsewhere; and all national recognition of God. As 
they have joined with the secularists rather than give up 
their Anglo-Catholicism in schools, so they are meditating a 
junction with the liberationists rather than not practise their 
Anglo-Catholicism in church. Whether these efforts to 
denationalise the Church will not end in sectarianising it, and 
this alliance with liberationists will not end in discomfiture 
both for liberationists and themselves, the future alone can 
disclose. 

Meanwhile it would be interesting to have some definition 
of Anglo-Catholicism, if by any means it could be procured. 
Most certainly it is not Catholicity. Any geographical 
adjective prefixed to Catholicity of itself destroys its uni- 
versality. You cannot have a local universality or a particular 
Catholicity. Catholicism you may have at Rome, but not 
Roman Catholicity: Catholicism you may have in England, 
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but not English Catholicity. And perhaps it is Catholicism, 
not Catholicity, that the Anglo-Catholics desiderate : Catholi- 
cism largely, if not chiefly, Roman in doctrine, although strongly 
adverse to the discipline of Rome. If this be not a true 
description of Anglo-Catholicism, then let us know what the 
true description is, and where the actuality may be found. 
Is Anglo-Catholicism national Catholicism, or pre-Reformation 
Catholicism? Is it the Catholicism before or after the dogma 
of transubstantiation and the decree of auricular confession 
were promulged? Is it Roman or Greek Catholicism—the 
Catholicism which affirms that the Divine Son is of one 
substance, or of like substance, with the Father; the 
Catholicism which declares the Double Procession, or that 
which denies it; the Catholicism of the original or the ex- 
tended Creed of Nicea? If the latter, then is the orthodox 
Church not Catholic, but in a state of heresy and schism. 
Will the Anglo-Catholics join the Roman Catholics in 
excommunicating the orthodox Church? If not, then why 
hold aloof from fellowship with orthodox Nonconformists ; 
seeing that orthodox Nonconformists profess a creed nearer 
to the Niczean formula in the Book of Common Prayer than 
that of the orthodox Church ? 

True, orthodox Nonconformists do not hold Episcopacy 
to be of the essence of the Christian religion. Episcopacy 
I deem to have enormous, immeasurable value. It is a 
visible link connecting the Church of to-day with that of 
the Apostles. It possesses the genealogy of a definite 
historical succession. It also forms the basis of a good kind 
of Church government, so long as it is restrained by con- 
stitutional checks, both lay and clerical, and is not irresponsibly 
autocratic. . But are the three orders of the Christian ministry 
clearly laid down in the New Testament? That they may be 
inferred from the apostolic writings is, to my mind, perfectly 
clear. But an inference is not a proof. It may be, and to 
me in this instance is, a probability sufficiently strong to be a 
guide. Great Biblica] scholars, however, within the Church 
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of England, like Bishop Lightfoot, do not hold Episcopacy 
a fact established in the New Testament; and a whole host 
of great Biblical scholars outside the Episcopal Churches go 
the length of affirming that only two, and not three, orders 
of the Christian ministry were recognised by the Apostles, 
This being so, however dearly we prize the historic succession 
of the episcopate, can we reasonably maintain that it is 
indispensable to the validity of the Word and sacraments? 
Can we maintain that sacraments are always acceptable to 
God when ministered by men devoted to episcopacy, and 
otherwise always unacceptable ?—acceptable when ministered 
by a Cesar Borgia and unacceptable when ministered by a 
Richard Baxter? To do this is to grant higher sacramental 
preference to moral monsters than to acknowledged saints: 
to put all Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers, and many others outside the reach of a 
valid holy communion; while at the same time we know 
of a surety that God the Holy Ghost is richly blessing them 
in their bodies, souls, and spirits, in their work and worship, 
and above all in their holy zeal for foreign missions. If by 
their fruits we may know churches as well as men, then 
may these non-episcopal churches be certainly known to be 
branches of the True Vine, incorporated by sacrament and 
nourished by humble faith and active love. 

Here is no question either of the interchange of pulpits or 
the general interadmission to each other’s altars, or the recog- 
nition of each other’s Orders by the various Christian com- 
munions in the world. Every branch of the Church Catholic 
has its own proper right to frame its own rules for its own 
administration, so long as they be not repugnant to Holy 
Scripture. Here the one simple question is: Are the non- 
episcopal Churches to be deemed members of the Holy 
Catholic Church, or not? If we answer No, then do we not 
refuse to bless those whom God hath blessed in plenitude, 
and do we not make the bounds of Catholicity less large than 
the friendship of the Christ ? 
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If, then, Catholicity cannot be limited either to universal 
agreement in every doctrine or to absolute harmony in every 
practice ; if it is something better and broader than ecclesiastical 
imperialism ; if Episcopacy, however ancient and historical, is 
not its absolutely indispensable requirement; if no single 
Christian communion has exclusive possession of that which 
has been believed and done everywhere, believed and done by 
all—are we to give up our faith in the Holy Catholic Church, 
visible on earth, and in its invisibility extending far, far beyond 
the dominion of death? To relinquish this faith would be to 
relinquish one of the most beautiful and precious articles of the 
Christian. creed. It would be to affirm that our Lord has 
failed to build His Church on the rock of St Peter’s grand 
confession ; that He is a Bridegroom without a bride, a Head 
without a body. To me at least such a relinquishment and 
such an affirmation are impossible, inconceivable, unthinkable. 
For me there exists a true Catholic Church partly triumphant 
and invisible in Paradise, partly militant and visible on earth. 
As yet its visibility on earth is vague and dim; but with the 
procession of the ages it will yet grow bright as the sun, clear 
as the moon, and glorious as an army with banners. 

At present its clearness is clouded by the mists of ecclesi- 
asticism ; its brightness is dulled with the dark shadows of 
developments which are reversions and not developments ; its 
glory has departed because men have tried to treat the living 
body of the Christ as if it were a lifeless machine, and have 
magnified their own predilections and opinions as if they were 
unmistakable revelations from God. In the ineffable revela- 
tions of Jesus Christ our Lord there is no room for question 
either about the grand fact of the Catholicity of His Church or 
the real character of its unity. He prayed that His Church 
might be one with Him as He is one with the Father. Of all 
that this Eternal Unity implies we cannot yet even dream, far 
less can we be sure. But this at least is certain: the unsearch- 
able unity is that of a living, loving relationship. So must it be 


with the Church. Its unity must be the unity of living, loving, 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 19 
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personal relationship. And not of relationship only, but of 
discipleship also—the discipleship of an unfathomable, self. 
sacrificing charity. ‘ By this shall all men ‘now that ye are 
my disciples, if ye love one another.” When love reigns 
supreme in all communities of Christians, then, and not till 
then, will the visibility of the Catholic Church break in all its 
splendour on the wondering eyes of mankind. 

Meanwhile, the functions of the various members of the 
whole body of the Christ will continue diverse and mani- 
fold. Some will be national, others congregational; some 
episcopal, others presbyteral; some with ancient customs, 
others with customs more modern; yet the national cannot 
say to the congregational, “I have no need of thee,” or the 
episcopal to the presbyteral, “I have no need of thee.” The 
one only need for all alike will be life flowing down from the 
Universal Head, and love flowing back from every member to 
the Universal Heart. 

This, then, I take to be the distinguishing note, the funda- 
mental characteristic of the Catholic Church : the all-resounding 
note of love to God and man. Faith, too, the Catholic Church 
of the future will have; not so much a faith defined in Creeds, 
as the faith which is the realisation of things hoped for, and 
the proof of things not seen. Experience has shown that 
reticulations of articles of faith are both results and causes of 
controversy ; and that the simpler the Creed, the more sure 
and Catholic is the conviction it commands. Hopes also the 
Catholic Church will have: hopes of social progress and 
individual righteousness in this life, and hopes unspeakable, 
immeasurable, anchored within the veil. In the true Catholic 
Church there will be diversities of gifts ; its methods will not 
be mechanical, neither will its administrations be uniform, nor 
its ceremonial elaborate. It will be a confederation of com- 
munities: as man’s body is a confederation of organs. Each 
in its respective province will co-operate with the rest; and 
all will receive their guidance from the One Head. 

J. W. CARLIOL. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.' 


PART I. 
THE TRANSITORY AND THE PERMANENT. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


“If a man is shut up in a house, the transparency of the windows is an 
essential condition of his seeing the sky. But it would not be prudent to infer 
that, if he walked out of the house, he could not see the sky because there was 
no longer any glass through which he might see it.”—M‘Taacart, Some Dogmas 
of Religion, p,. 105. 


Dr M‘Taceart, in his book called Some Dogmas of Religion, 
from which I have taken the excellent apologue* prefixed 
as a sort of motto to this article, says some things with 
which I am not able wholly to agree. I should like to 
deal with these at greater length in some other connexion, but 
meanwhile I will quote one of them. In his chapter on Human 
Immortality he says that an affirmative answer to the question, 
“Has man an immortal soul?” would be absurd. He wishes 
to maintain that man 7s a soul rather than that he has one; 
because the possessive case would indicate, he says, that the 
man himself was his body, or was something that died with the 


1 Part of the Drew Lecture (1907); to be concluded in the April issue. 
The present articles belong to a series on the question of Immortality, of which 
the first, by Professor J. Royce, appeared in the Hissert Journat of July 1907. 
The next article, after the second by Sir Oliver Lodge, will be by Professor 
Rucken of Jena.—Eprror. 

* This must not be understood as sustaining what Mr Haldane derisively 
calls the “ window” theory of the senses, as if they were apertures through 
vhich an inner man looked out at an alien universe: a parable must not be 
pressed unduly. 
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body, and that he owned something, not himself, which at 
death was set free. 

But if we make the correlative statement, and say that 
“man has a body,” surely we are stating an undeniable truth, 
And as to what the man himself is—I apprehend that he is a 
union of soul and body ; and that without the one or the other 
he is incomplete as a man, and becomes something else—a 
corpse perhaps, a spirit perhaps, or it may be both. But 
whereas the two were necessarily united during the man’s life, 
death separates them; and the final product, whatever it is, 
can be described as “man” no longer. Hence the form of 
the question preferred by Dr M‘Taggart, “ Are men im- 
mortal?” does not seem to me so appropriate as the more 
- popular and antique form, “ Is the soul immortal?” For surely 
without hesitation everybody must give to his question, about 
man, the answer: “ Not wholly,” or “ Not every part of him.” 
Part of what constitutes human nature is certainly mortal. 
On one side man undoubtedly belongs to the animal kingdom, 
and flourishes on this planet, the Earth, by aid of particles of 
terrestrial matter which he utilises for that purpose. 

By the soul, then, we must mean that part of man which is 
dissociated from the body at death: that part which is char- 
acteristic of a living man as distinct from a corpse. It may 
be said that it is really more an inter-relation than a part, and 
that this inter-relation is what is meant by vitality ; so that it 
can be roundly asserted that the apparently disappeared 
“vitality” is a nonentity or figment of the imagination, and 
that to speak of it as still existing is like speaking of the “ horo- 
logity ” of a clock which someone has smashed with a hammer. 

Very well, admitting that vitality is a mere relation 
between the body and something else, it is just the nature of 
this “‘ something else ” that we are discussing ; and it is no help 
to start by assuming that this dissociated and perhaps imagin- 
ary portion is the man himself, any more than it is helpful to 
start with the equally gratuitous assumption that the visible 
and tangible body is the man himself. 
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The vanished constituent with its attributes may turn 
out to be more intimately characteristic of, and essential to, 
the man’s real nature and existence, than is the material instru- 
ment or organ which has been discarded without having 
disappeared: they may turn out to have a more permanent 
and therefore a more real existence than the temporary vehicle 
which served to manifest those attributes and properties during 
their short tenure of earth life; they may be more especially 
the seat of his personality and individuality ;—but those are 
just the things which are subject-matter for debate, and they 
must not be postulated a priori. 

As a matter of nomenclature, I want to discriminate 
between the term “ vitality” and the term “life”; to use the 
former as signifying a union or relation between the body and . 
something else, and the latter to denote the unknown entity 
which by interaction with material particles is responsible for 
their vitality. True, life, thus defined, is a portion or partial 
aspect of what is often spoken of as “soul,” but the term life 
can be used by many to whom some of the associations of the 
more comprehensive term are objectionable. 

The first simple and important truth that must be insisted 
on, is the commonplace but often ignored and even denied fact, 
that there is nothing immortal or persistent about the material 
instrument of our present senses, except the atoms of which it 
is composed. 

Any notion that these same atoms will be at some future 
date re-collected and united with the dissociated and immaterial 
portion, so as to constitute once more the complete man as he 
appeared here on earth, who is thereafter to last for ever, 
—any notion of that sort, though most unfortunately believed, 
or at least taught, by one great branch of the Christian Church, 
is a superstition, not by any means yet really and thoroughly 
extinct or without influence on sentiment, even in quarters 
where it may be denied in words. It is too much to expect 
that it should be so extinct. 

Nevertheless, the teaching of natural science is in accord- 
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ance with the teaching of common sense in this matter, 
The present body is wholly composed of terrestrial particles ; 
it consists of atoms of matter collected from food and air, 
and arranged in a certain complicated and characteristic 
form. The elemental atoms are first combined into the com- 
plex aggregate called protoplasm, which is an unstable com- 
pound whose chemical constitution is at present unknown, 
but whose property it is to be always in a state of flux: 
it is not rigid or stagnant or fixed, but is constantly breaking 
down into simpler constituents, on one side, and constantly 
being renewed or built up, on the other, so that it has a kind 
of life-history, for a certain period. This period of activity, 
in any given case, lasts as long as the balance between 
association and dissociation continues. While the balance 
is tilting in favour of assimilation, we have the period of 
youth and growth ; when the balance begins to tilt in favour 
of disintegration, we have the commencement of old age and 
decay ; until at a certain, or rather an uncertain, stage, the dis- 
integrating forces gain a final victory, and assimilation wholly 
and sometimes suddenly ceases. Then presently and by slow 
degrees the residue of protoplasm left in the body—unless it 
is speedily incorporated into some other animal or plant—is 
resolved into simpler and simpler compounds, and _ ultimately 
into inorganic constituents ; and so is restored to mother Earth, 
whence it sprang. 

What, then, can be legitimately meant by the phrase 
Resurrection of the body? Well, it is highly desirable to 
disentangle the element of truth which underlies ancient 
beliefs and is the condition of their durability; and, what- 
ever may be the case with other forms of religion, it is clear 
that Christianity both by its doctrines and its ceremonies 
rightly emphasises the material aspect of existence. For it is 
founded upon the idea of Incarnation ; and its belief in some 
sort of bodily resurrection is based on the idea that every real 
personal existence must have a double aspect—not spiritual 
alone, nor physical alone, but in some way both. Such an 
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opinion, in a refined form, is common to many systems of phil- 
osophy, and is by no means out of harmony with science. 
Christianity, therefore, reasonably supplements the mere 
survival of a discarnate spirit, a homeless wanderer or melan- 
choly ghost, with the warm and comfortable clothing of some- 
thing that may legitimately be spoken of as a “body”; that 
is to say, it postulates a supersensually appreciable vehicle or 
mode of manifestation, fitted to subserve the needs of future 
existence as our bodies subserve the needs of terrestrial life: 
an etherial or other entity constituting the persistent “ other 
aspect,” and fulfilling some of the functions which the atoms 
of terrestrial matter are constrained to fulfil now. And we 
may assume, as consonant with or even as part of Christianity, 


the doctrine of the dignity and sacramental character of some 


physical or quasi-material counterpart of every spiritual essence. 

But though some such connexion is essential, any actual 
instance of it may be accidental and temporary. Take our 
present incarnation as an example. We display ourselves to 
mankind in the garb of certain clothes, artificially constructed of 
animal and vegetable materials, and in the form of a certain 
material organism, put together by processes of digestion and 
assimilation, and likewise composed of terrestrial materials. 
The source of these chemical compounds is evidently not im- 
portant’; nor is their special character maintained. Whether 
they formed part of sheep or birds or fish or plants, they 
are assimilated and become part of us; being arranged by 
our subconscious activities and vital processes into appropriate 
form, just as truly as other materials are consciously woven 
into garments, no matter what their origin. Moreover, just 
as our clothes wear out and require darning and patching, so 
our bodies wear out; the particles are in continual flux, each 
giving place to others and being constantly discarded and 
renewed. ‘The identity of the actual or instantaneous body 
is therefore an affair of no importance: the body which finally 
dies is no more fully representative of the individual than any 
of the other bodies which have gradually been discarded en 
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route: there is no reason why it should persist any more 
than they: the individuality, if there is one, must lie deeper 
than any particular body, and must belong to whatever it is 
which put the particles together in this shape and not another. 

There is nothing at all similar to this automatic decay and 
replacement, this preservation of form amid diversity of par- 
ticles, in the mechanism of a clock. All that its “ horologity ” 
could mean would be the special assemblage or grouping of 
parts which enables it to fulfil certain functions, till it wears 
out, or so long as its worn parts are periodically replaced by 
the clockmaker. The “vitality” of an organism means this 
and more, for it can replace its own worn parts. A clock has 
nothing of personal identity, it is not a good illustration of a 
living organism. The identity of a river is a much closer 
analogy; and many are thé associations which have accord- 
ingly gathered round the names “ Tiber,” “ Ganges,” “ Nile.” 
Rivers have always had attributed to them a kind of poetic 
personality, though no one can have really supposed them to 
possess genuine life. 

I wish here to make a short digression in order to say 
that the old and true statement that “everything flows and 
nothing is stagnant,” thus conspicuously exemplified by the 
material basis of life, need not in the least signify, as it is 
sometimes taken to signify, that everything is evanescent and 
nothing is permanent; still less that everything is fanciful 
and nothing is real. The ancient aphorism of the inspired 
Heraclitus makes a statement about existence which is vitally 
and comprehensively true; and it is a truth which constitutes 
the keynote of evolution. 

To return. The more frankly and clearly the truth about 
the body is realised, viz. that the body is a flowing and con- 
stantly changing episode in material history, having no more 
identity than has a river, no identity whatever in its material 
constitution, but only in its form,—identity only in the personal 
expression or manifestation which is achieved through the 
agency of a fresh and constantly differing sequence of material 
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particles,—the more frankly all this is realised, the better for 
our understanding of most of the problems of life and being. 

The body is the instrument or organ of the soul: and in 
its special form and aggregation is certainly temporary,— 
exceedingly temporary, for in the most durable cases it lasts 
only about a thousand months—a mere instant in the life- 
history of a planet. 

But if the body is thus trivial and temporary, though while 
it lasts most beautiful and useful and wonderful, what is it 
that puts it together and keeps it active and retains it fairly 
constant through all the vicissitudes of climate and condition, 
and through all the fluctuations of material constitution ? 

For remember that we are now not dealing with the 
human body alone. All animals have bodies, and so have 
plants. All that has been said, of the temporary character of 
the material aggregate animated by life, applies to a vast 
variety of organisms, many of which can be encountered on 
the earth: not to speak of the myriads of other worlds. 

What causes the very same particles to be incorporated 
first into the form of a blade of grass, then into the form of a 
sheep, then into the form of a man; then into the form of some 
low invertebrates—“ politic worms” (for whose existence, 
however, in normal cases there is, I believe, no biological 
authority),—then perhaps into a bird, then once more into 
vegetation—perhaps a tree? What is it that combines and 
arranges the particles, so that if absorbed by root or leaves 
they correspond to and form the tissue of an oak, if picked up 
by talons, they help to feed the muscles of an eagle, if cooked 
for dinner, they enter into the nerves and brain of a man? 
What is the controlling entity in each case, which causes each 
to have its own form and not another, and preserves the form 
constant amid the wildest diversity of particles ? 

We call it life, we call it soul, we call it by various names, 
and we do not know what it is. But common sense rebels 
against its being “nothing”; nor has any genuine science 
presumed to declare that it is purely imaginary. 
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Let us now, therefore, try to define what we mean by 
‘* soul,” though in our necessary ignorance the task is not easy. 
The term is indeed so ambiguous that many may think it is 
better avoided altogether; but the more precise term “ mind” 
is too narrow and exclusive for our present purpose. 

The following definition may sufficiently represent my 
present meaning :—The soul is that controlling and guiding 
principle which is responsible for our personal expression and 
for the construction of the body, under the restrictions of 
physical condition and ancestry. In its higher development it 
includes also feeling and intelligence and will, and is the store- 
house of mental experience. The body is its instrument or 
organ, enabling it to receive and to convey physical impressions, 
and to affect and be affected by matter and energy. 

When the body is destroyed, therefore, the soul disappears 
from physical ken; when the body is impaired, its function is 
interfered with, and the soul’s physical reaction becomes feeble 
and unsatisfactory. Thus has arisen the popular misconception 
that the soul of a slain person or of a cripple or paralytic has 
been destroyed or damaged; whereas only its instrument of 
manifestation need have been affected. The kind of evils which 
really assault and hurt the soul belong to a different category. 

It may be said that, in so far as soul is responsible for bodily 
shape, soul seems identical with the principle of Life, and that 
all living things must possess some rudiment of soul. 

Well, for myself, I do not see how to draw a hard and fast 
distinction between one form of life and another. All are 
animated by something which does not belong to the realm 
of physics and chemistry, but lies outside their province, 
though it interacts with the material entities of their realm. 
Life is not matter, nor is it energy, it is a guiding and 
directing principle; and when considered as incorporated in a 
certain organism, it, and all that appertains to it, may well 
be called the soul or constructive and controlling element 
in that organism. 

The soul in this sense is related to the organism in some- 
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what the same way as the “ Logos” is related to the universe ; 
it is that without which it does not exist,—that which vivifies 
and constructs, or composes and informs, the whole. 

Moreover, in the higher organisms, the soul conspicuously 
has lofty potentialities ; it not only includes what is connoted 
by the term “mind,” but it begins to acquire some of the 
character of “ spirit” ; by which means it becomes related to 
the Divine Being. Soul appears to be the link between 
“spirit” and “matter”; and, according to its grade, it may 
be chiefly associated with one or with the other of these two 
great aspects of the universe. 


Now let us consider what is meant by Immortality. Is 
there anything that is not subject to death and annihilation ? 
Can we predicate immortality about anything? Everything is 
subject to change, but are all things subject to death? With- 
out change there could be no activity, and the universe would 
be stagnant; but without death it is not so clear that its 
progress would be obstructed ; unless death be only a sort 
of change. 

But is it not a sort of change? Consider some examples :— 
When a piece of coal is burnt and brought to an apparent end, 
the particles of long-fossilised wood are not destroyed; they 
enter into the atmosphere as gaseous constituents, and the 
long-locked-up solar energy is released from its potential form 
and appears once more as light and heat. The burning of the: 
coal is a kind of resurrection ; and yet it is a kind of death too, 
and to the superficial eye nothing is left but ashes. 

Take next the destruction of a picture or a statue, let it 
be torn to pieces or smashed to powder: there is nothing 
to suggest resurrection about that, and the beautiful form 
embodied in the material has disappeared. 

Such a dissolution is a more serious matter, and may be the 
result of a really malicious act. It is perhaps the nearest 
approach to genuine destruction that is possible to man, and 
in some cases represents the material concomitant of a hideous 
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crime. True, nothing material is destroyed, the particles weigh 
just as much as before ; yet the expression is gone, the beauty 
is defaced, an idea perhaps is lost. 

But, after all, the idea was never really in the marble 
or in the pigments; it was embodied or incarnate or displayed 
by them, in a sense, but it was not really there. It was in 
the mind of the artist who constructed the work, and it 
entered the mind of the spectators who beheld it,—at least 
of those who had the requisite perceptive faculty; but it 
was never in the stone at all. The inert material, from the 
impress of mind it had received, was able to call out and 
liberate in a kindred mind some of the original feelings and 
thoughts which had gone to fashion it. Without a perceptive 
faculty, without a sympathetic mind, the material was power- 
less. Set up in, or sent to, a world inhabited only by lower 
animals, it would convey no message whatever, it would be 
wholly meaningless; just as a piece of manuscript would be, 
in such a world, though it contained the divinest poem ever 
written. 

Nevertheless, by the supposed act of vandalism a certain 
incarnation of beauty has been lost to the world. Though even 
so it is not destroyed out of the universe: it remains the 
possession of the artist and of those privileged to feel along 
with him. 

Consider next the destruction of a tree or of an animal. 
Here again the particles remain as many as before, it is only 
their arrangement that is altered ; the matter is conserved but 
has lost its shape; the energy is constant in quantity but 
has changed its form. What has disappeared? The thing 
that has disappeared is the life—the life which appeared to be 
in the tree or the animal, the life which had composed or 
constructed it by aid of sunshine and atmosphere, and was 
manifested by it. Its incarnate form has now gone—no more 
will that life be displayed amidst its old surroundings, it has 
disappeared from our ken ; apparently it has disappeared from 
the planet. Has it gone out of existence altogether ? 
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If it were really generated de novo, created out of nothing, 
at the birth of the animal or of the tree, we should be entitled 
to assume that at death it may have returned to the nonentity 
whence it came. 

But why nonentity? What do we know of nonentity ? 
Is it a reasonable or conceivable idea? Things when they 
vanish are only hidden. And so conversely: it is readily 
intelligible that some existence, some bodily presentation, can 
be evoked out of a hidden or imperceptible or latent or 
potential existence, and be made actual and perceptible and 
what we call real. Instances of that sort are constantly 
occurring. It occurs when a composer produces a piece of 
music, it occurs when an artisan constructs a piece of furniture, 
it occurs when a spider spins a web, and when the atmosphere 
deposits dew. But what example can we think of where 
existence is created out of nonentity, where nothing turns into 
something ? We can think of plenty of examples of change, 
of organisation, of something apparently complex and highly 
developed arising out of a germ apparently simple ; but there 
must always be at least a seed, or nothing will arise ; nothing 
can come out of nothing: something must always have its 
origin in something. 

A radium atom is an element possessing in itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Every now and then it explodes and 
fires off a portion of itself. This can occur several times in 
succession, and finally it seems to become inert and to cease 
to be radium or anything like it; it is thought by some to 
have become lead, while the particles thrown off have become 
helium, or occasionally neon, or sometimes argon. Let us 
suppose that. We cannot stop there, we are bound to go on 
to ask what was the origin of the radium itself. If it explode 
itself to pieces in the course of a few thousand years, why does 
any radium still exist? How is it being born? Does it 
spring into existence out of nothing, or has it some parent ? 
And if it has a parent, what was the origin of that parent @ 

Never in physical science do we surmise for a moment that 
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something suddenly springs into being from previous non- 
existence. All that we perceive can be accounted for by 
changes of aggregation, by assemblage and dispersion. Of 
material aggregates we can trace the history, as we can trace 
the history of continents and islands, of suns and planets and 
stars; we can say, or try to say, whence they arose and 
what they will become ; but never do we state that they will 
vanish into nothingness, nor do we ever conjecture that they 
arose from nothing. 

It is true that in religion we seek to trace things farther 
back still, and ultimately say that everything arose from God; 
and there, perforce, our chain of existence, our links of 
antecedence and sequence must cease. But to allow such a 
statement to act as an intellectual refuge can only be a 
concession to human infirmity. Everything truly arose from 
God ; but there is nothing specially illuminating in such a 
statement as that, for everything is in God now; and every- 
thing will continue to be animated and sustained by God to 
all eternity. It is not legitimate explicitly to introduce the 
idea of God to explain the past alone; the term applies 
equally to the present and to the future. 

So the assertion just made, though true enough, is only 
a mode of saying that what was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. This is a religious 
mode of expressing our conviction of the uniformity of the 
Kternal Character, but it is not a statement which adds to our 
scientific information. We may not be able to understand 
Nature, we are certainly unable to comprehend God. If we 
say that Nature is an aspect of the Divine Being, we must 
be speaking truly; but that only strengthens our present 
argument as to its durability and permanence, for we shall 
certainly not thus be led to attribute to anything so qualified 
any power of either jumping into or jumping out of existence. 
To make the statement that Nature is an aspect of the God- 
head is explicitly to postulate eternity for every really existing 
thing, and to say that what we call death is not annihilation 
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but only change. Birth is change. Death is change. A 
happy change, perhaps; a melancholy change, perhaps. That 
all depends upon circumstances and special cases, and on the 
point of view from which things are regarded ; but, anyhow, an 
inevitable change. 

I want to make the distinct assertion that no really 
existing thing perishes, but only changes its form. 

Physical science teaches us this, clearly enough, concerning 
matter and energy: the two great entities with which it has 
todo. And there is no likelihood of any great modification 
in this teaching. It may, perhaps, be induced in the long run 
to modify the form of statement and to assert conservation and 
real existence of ether and motion (or, perhaps only, of ether zn 
motion) rather than of matter and energy. That is quite 
possible, but the apparent variation of statement is only a 
variant in form ; its essence and meaning are the same, except 
that it is now more general and would allow even the atoms 
of matter themselves to have their day and cease to be; being 
resolved, perhaps, into electricity, and that into some hitherto 
unimagined mode of motion of the ether. But all this is far 
from being accepted at present, and need not here be considered. 

The distinction between what is transitory and what is 
permanent is quite clear. Evanescence is to be stated con- 
cerning every kind of “system” and aggregation and grouping. 
A crowd assembles, and then it disperses: it is a crowd no 
more. A cloud forms in the sky, and soon once more the sky 
is blue again; the cloud has died. Dew forms on a leaf: a 
little while, and it has gone again—gone apparently into 
nothingness, like the cloud. But we know better, both for 
cloud and dew. In an imperceptible form it was, and soon 
into an imperceptible form it will again have passed; but 
meanwhile there is the dewdrop glistening in the sun, reflect- 
ing all the movements of the neighbouring world, and con- 
tributing its little share to the beauty and the serviceableness 
of creation. 

Its perceptible or incarnate existence is temporary. As a 
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drop it was born, and as a drop it dies; but as aqueous vapour 
it persists: an intrinsically imperishable substance, with all the 
properties persisting which enabled it to condense into drop or 
cloud. Even it, therefore, has the attribute of immortality. 

So, then, what about life? Can that be a nonentity which 
has built up particles of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen into 
the form of an oak or an eagle or a man? Is it something 
which is really nothing; and soon shall it be manifestly the 
nothing that an ignorant and purblind creature may suppose 
it to be? 

Not so; nor is it so with intellect and consciousness and 
will, nor with memory and love and adoration, nor all the 
manifold activities which at present strangely interact with 
matter and appeal to our bodily senses and terrestrial know- 
ledge ; they are not nothing, nor shall they ever vanish into 
nothingness or cease to be. They did not arise with us: they 
never did spring into being; they are as eternal as the God- 
head itself, and in the eternal Being they shall endure for ever. 

‘*Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 


And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.” 


So sang Emily Bronté on her deathbed, in a poem which 
Mr Haldane quotes in full, in his Gifford Lectures, as con- 
taining true philosophy. And, surely in this respect there is 
a unity running through the universe, and a kinship between 
the human and the Divine: witness the eloquent ejaculation 
of Carlyle :-— 


“ What, then, is man! What, then, is man! 

‘“‘ He endures but for an hour, and is crushed before the moth, Yet in 
the being and in the working of a faithful man is there already (as all faith, 
from the beginning, gives assurance) a something that pertains not to this 
wild death-element of Time ; that triumphs over Time, and is, and will be, 
when Time shall be no more.” 


OLIVER LODGE. 
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THE RELIGION OF SENSIBLE 
SCOTSMEN. 


WILLIAM WALLACE, LL.D. 


Tue title I have given to this paper is provocative, and 
may seem even egotistic. According to the familiar mot, the 
religion of a sensible man is precisely that which the sensible 
man keeps to himself; and the reasonable presumption, also, 
is that the man who speaks thus is absolutely convinced that 
he himself is not only sensible but has a monopoly of sense. 


To speak, therefore, of “the religion of sensible Scotsmen ” 
may seem a contradiction in terms, because, according to 
the dictum, every sensible Scotsman should keep his views to 
himself, and in that case a religion common to sensible Scots- 
men would be an absurdity. ‘The restriction, however, must 
inany case be taken with reserve. If a man is certain that 
he has found the true religion, or, for that matter. the true 
politics, the true ethic, or the true economic, it would not be 
sensible but cowardly to keep it to himself; his duty would 
be to proclaim it from the house-tops. A sensible man, 
therefore, who is also courageous is justified in keeping his 
religion to himself only because he is at once modest and 
conscious that “through the seasons an increasing purpose 
runs.” He is doubtful as to the finality of the decisions he 
has arrived at, and heis more than doubtful as to the infallibility 
of his own judgment. A Scotsman who is not quite devoid of 


humour, and who is conscious of the tragic failure of all 
Vo. VI.—No. 2. 305 20 
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human endeavour, especially in the world of abstract thought, 
is always sceptical, although, being constitutionally reverent, 
he is seldom a Sceptic. The very fact that he is sceptical, and 
declines to consider either himself, or anyone else, impec- 
cable, impels him to take an impersonal view of the ultimate 
problems of duty and destiny, and still more of the various 
creeds, confessions, and formulas in which these problems 
have been set forth. At all events, when I venture to speak 
of the religion of sensible Scotsmen, I express not my own 
views—which, coming from a layman, are in themselves of so 
little value, metaphysical or theological, that they deserve 
nothing but suppression—but those of the men and women 
whom I have met in the course of my life, and whose judg- 
ment seems to be so well balanced that we may fairly regard 
them as characterised by that virtue of “ central-mindedness” 
for which, in other departments of human activity, there 
seems something like a demand at the present moment. 

To understand what the religion of sensible Scotsmen 
is, I cannot do better than, in the first instance, indicate 


what the religion of such men is not. No English critic has 
recommended himself more to level-headed Scotsmen than 
Sir Leslie Stephen. His Hours in a Library comes nearer, 
in their opinion, to sanity and common sense than any criti- 
cism that Scotland itself has in recent years produced. Yet 
take from The Science of Ethics this same common sense and 
sanity as applied to religion :— 


“A religion implies a theory of the universe. It rests upon some doctrine 
as to the ultimate facts ascertainable about human life and the world in 
which we live ; and therefore, of course, every moral theory is based upon, or 
at least closely implicated in, the religious doctrines of the persons who hold 
it. Whatever is meant by ‘best,’ we can only say what is best for man as 
man by considering him as part of the general system. But many relations 
are equally possible. The theory, for example, that the universe is governed 
by some inscrutable and invisible power may be worked out with little 
reference to morality ; the gods may be conceived as indifferent to moral con- 
siderations, and when a moral system is evolved they may take up very 
different attitudes with regard to it; whilst, again, in some systems the 
supreme power may be regarded as essentially moral, and perhaps as revealed 
to us through the conscience. In any case, where there is a philosophical 
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religion the ethical doctrine will doubtless be vitally connected with the 
religious, and will be stated partly in religious language.” 

The sensible Scotsman, who, I may say at once, is to be 
found in all classes and orders, and is no more to be labelled 
“bourgeois” or “upper class” or “upper middle class” than 
he is to be labelled sceptic or agnostic, would not spend his 
time in criticising such a deliverance as this; he would leave 
such criticism to the theological experts of his own Church. 
The truth is that, by constitution, heredity, and national 
tradition, he is incapable of understanding such a view of the 
relation between religion and ethic. Whatever religion may 
have been to his grandfather of the eighteenth century, it is 
to him a matter much more of daily practice than of Sabbath 
faith. He does not trouble himself whether society could 
exist on a Stephenic ethic or an Arnoldian “ morality 
touched with emotion.” If he subscribed to any emphatic and 
thyming rendering of his conception of religion, it would 
be on some such lines as—-. 


“For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right” ; 
with this difference, that he is utterly devoid even of the 
controversial bitterness implied in “ graceless zealots.” The 
sensible Scotsman’s attitude towards that portion of religion 
which means theology, formal or informal, cannot be better 
illustrated than by his view of Unitarianism. There is in 
Scotland at the present time a good deal more of philo- 
sophical Unitarianism, at all events in a veiled form, than 
there has been at any period in the national history. The 
only exotic and democratic denominationalism which offers any 
serious rivalry to Presbyterianism north of the Tweed is Con- 
gregationalism. Some of the most popular preachers in our 
large cities are Congregationalists; they alone hold spell- 
bound crowds comparable in size to those which, in an earlier 
generation, were swayed by a Guthrie, a Caird, or a Macleod. 
Yet it is almost self-evident that the more militant and pro- 
gressive Congregationalism on both sides of the Tweed is 
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passing not slowly but swiftly into Unitarianism, of the 
kind which is exemplified in the teaching of Mr Stopford 
Brooke. Nevertheless, in the mild theological excitement 
which was caused in Scotland a few months ago by the advent 
of Mr Campbell of the City Temple with his “ New Theology,” 
Unitarianism and Unitarian ministers played no part worth 
mentioning. This was not due to the fact that the member- 
ship of the Unitarian churches in Scotland is a negligible 
quantity. In some respects that membership is spiritually 
the most exclusive in the country. Nor, as was said by a 
shrewd and careful observer thirty years ago, 


‘‘is the critical, rationalising, self-reliant spirit of which Unitarianism is an 
expression alien to the Scottish character. On the contrary, a Scotsman is 
naturally of a doubting, questioning, contradicting temper. Hume was no 
abnormal product of the national spirit. But withal a Scotsman is practical 
and cautious, and does not willingly take up an extreme and singular position, 
especially upon speculative questions. In his secret heart he may, and in 
many cases does, rebel against his clergyman if he seems to dogmatise too 
confidently on the mysteries of theology ; but he is disinclined to make any 
public stand in the matter, and prefers waiting to see what other people will 
do. Besides, it occurs to him that formulated Unitarianism is perhaps too 
much given to dogmatise in its turn. The belief it assails has lasted for 
eighteen hundred years, and must, he thinks, have something to be said in its 
favour; and although he might easily be puzzled by a few scientific questions 
in Trinitarian theology, yet such is his affection and veneration for Christ, as 
presented to his mind from infancy, that he conceives he can be making 
no practical mistake in paying him the highest honours which it is possible 
to imagine.” 


This attitude is on the whole maintained by those matter- 
of-fact Scotsmen of to-day who may be described as, alike in 
ethics, in politics, and in religion, the governing class of the 
country, not only towards Unitarianism but towards every- 
thing in the shape of formal revolt from what they regard as 
the common sense of their ancestors embodied in that vener- 


able theological standard, the Confession of Faith. Carlyle, 
with an eye perhaps on the industrialism of his wealthier 
countrymen, spoke of “the hell of not getting on.” ‘To the 
Scotsman of a speculative turn of mind, who is, however, 
central-minded, the “hell” means rather a breaking away 
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from the continuity of a great and noble tradition. He has 
something more than a suspicion, for example, that the 
ferocious “ Calvinism” of the eighteenth century, which was 
exploited and exploded by Burns, which still lives in the pages 
of Mr Henry Grey Graham’s vivid but rather too lurid picture 
of social life in Scotland, was never really held as a working 
creed by quiet people with any sense of humour and any 
capacity for sustained thinking. He even fancies that the 
raucous orators of the “ Black Russel” type who figure in the 
“Holy Fair,” cannot have been quite sincere when they pro- 
claimed the doctrine of eternal torment in language which has 
been epigrammatised in “ The Toothpick for Swearers.” 


“ Hot burning coals of juniper shall be 
Thy bed in doom, and there to cover thee 
A quilt of boyling brimsone thou must take 
And wrap thee in till thou full payment make. 


Thy head, thy ears, thy nose, thy eye, 

Ye every member shall tormented be 
Apart. And such exquisite tortures fill 
Each joint as would great Liavathan kill.” 


His belief is that the really thoughtful people of those 
days, whether Moderates or Evangelicals, paid as little atten- 
tion to the orgies of theological denunciation described in the 
“Holy Fair” as did Arnold’s Asiatics to the tramp of the 
Roman legionaries ; they turned them to their common sense 
again. His grandfather, being contented with the continuity 
of essentials, did not find it necessary to found a special sect 
by way of protest against the fulminations of an extreme 
theology which, nevertheless, he believed to have the kernel of 
good in it. Why should he not follow the same tactics, under 
different circumstances? The time, he may think and as a 
tule does think, is nearly ripe when a vigorous effort should be 
made not only to relax but to simplify the creed of Presbyter- 
ianism, to “bring it up to date,” and openly to declare the 
fact. He holds that too much mystery is being preserved on 
the subject of the formula in the one great branch of Presby- 
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terianism, and on the Higher Criticism in the other. Yet, 
conscious above all things that only through union among 
Christian agencies that already exist can practical Christianity 
be established, he declines to form a new denomination, or to 
join an old one which seems to him, although he cannot say 
why, to savour of religious Bohemianism. “Like priest, like 
people”; after all, the minister whom he accuses at his own 
fireside of cowardliness in dealing with theological standards 
is but a layman licensed to preach upon the ultimate problems 
of life. He may be a little slow in thought, and far too slow 
in action, but he will move some day. The sensible Scotsman 
will not put new wine into old bottles if there is any danger of 
their bursting. 

The religion of the typical Scotsman, who regards it ff 
as a duty to think of others as well as of himself, may be 
judged by the manner in which he spends a typical Sunday, 
and in which he translates the teaching of that day into 
practice during the week. He takes a stroll before breakfast 
cheerily rather than painfully, conscious that his grandfather 
might have regarded it as a crime to do so. After break- 
fast, he and his family go to church im the spirit of the 
Village Blacksmith or Burns’s “Cottar.” Like his grand- 
father, he is a sermon-taster; but his taste in sermons is 
mellower and more tolerant. If the discourse to which he 
listens is not quite to his mind as a doctrinal exposition, he 
dilates on the fact to a male friend on his way home to a sub- 
stantial early dinner. But he never dreams of suggesting to 
his wife, after complimenting her on the roast, that a heresy 
hunt should be set on foot against the minister. When he 
was a young man he thoroughly approved of the sweetly jing- 
ling journalese of Tennyson, “ There is more faith in honest 
doubt than half the creeds.” His grandfather dwelt on the 
firstly, the secondly, and the thirdly ; he himself, with his 
mind wandering in the direction of the poor, at whom instead 
of for whom the Gospel is sometimes preached, values only 
the practical application. If his minister has spoken of the 
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human side of life in such a sympathetic way as to compel 
him to rush to his cheque-book after breakfast on Monday, 
the sermon has been a perfect success alike from the stand- 
point of pulpit and of pew. In the afternoon he may, 
especially if requested by his minister, deliver an address to 
the Sabbath School of his church or to a Boys’ Brigade 
meeting ; his admonitions are full at once of shrewdness and 
of kindliness, of the spirit of Christ and of that perfectly justi- 
fiable commercial astuteness which inspires Burns’s “ Address 
to a Young Friend.” In the evening he may again go to 
church, but his family are under no compulsion to accompany 
him; or he may spend the hours between tea and family 
worship browsing among his books. Family worship—which 
in such circles is, as a rule, now held once a day—concludes 
a full and well-spent Sunday. 

During the week the theories of the First Day are carried 
into practice. What time the busy layman can spare from 
affairs which absorb his energies for at least six hours a day 
he devotes to municipal or other public work, and to the 
organisation and successful carrying on of voluntary philan- 
thropic enterprises. He is morally certain to be a member 
of the Town Council, the School Board, or the managing 
committee of an Infirmary or an Hospital. When he reaches 
the top of his tree, as Lord Provost, or Chairman of a College 
or local Trust, the public work of a sensible Scotsman con- 
sumes the whole of his time; he has to leave to his junior 
partners or his sons the task of continuing the family mercan- 
tile tradition of honour, energy, and adaptability to the chang- 
ing conditions of national life. In this work pulpit and pew are 
again associated ; the lay element is, of course, the predominant 
partner in most charitable and practical religious undertakings 
but ministers of all denominations also take a large part as 
spiritual assessors. Scotland has long ago ceased to be priest- 
ridden, even in the sense and to the extent which Buckle’s 
unconscious humour has rendered immortal, but it has no 
objection to be presbyter-guided. 
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Such is the religious life of the sensible Scotsman in a 
large city, who has an income from £2000 to £5000 a year. 
No doubt critics who are socialistic in theory, or fundamentally 
artistic in temperament, may discover such life to mean the 
conversion of religion into “ the handmaid of the capitalist,” or 
to be in itself at once ineffably dreary or intolerably patronising. 
Yet it leads to not a little practical good in the relief of human 
misery. ‘The man who lives it is indeed fully alive to the fact 
that he is only preparing the way for a determined and truly 
scientific effort to solve that problem which in the most eloquent 
of his speeches John Bright described as “ descending to moral 
depths deeper than ever cable fathomed, and bringing thence 
Misery’s sons and daughters and the multitude that are ready 
to perish.” The “submerged tenth ”—which he fears is very 
nearly a third in such a city as Glasgow—is the Banquo’s Ghost 
that haunts all his feasts, the embarrassment that sicklies o’er 
his weekly tale of something attempted, something done, in the 
shape of benevolence, with the pale and tragic cast of imper- 
fection. In moments of depression or impatience he feels 
inclined to welcome the partial success of any social gospel, 
either a modified Salvationism or a diluted and pacific Socialism, 
which, proclaiming from the house-tops, or in the slums, 
the old Gladstonian doctrine of “save yourselves,” would do 
something towards putting an end to maniacal drunkenness 
and unspeakable moral squalor. All he can do is to 
hope that the same evolutionary processes—although he is 
often sick to death of the comfortable “cant of evolution ”— 
which have comparatively civilised and Christianised the social 
stratum to which he belongs, will exercise a similar influence 
on those other couches sociales where at present a morbid energy 
finds expression mainly in the counsels of despair and em- 
bittered agnosticism. He is in heart and soul an individualist, 
and as a consequence he has no tolerance for any doctrines 
which seem to him to introduce even the thin end of the 
wedge of “ State Socialism.” But he gives his active sympathy 
to all agencies, whether in Church or State, which are calculated 
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to elevate the social problem above sectarian squabbles and the 
often vulgar complications of party politics. 

And now, what of the theology and ecclesiastical policy of 
the sensible Scotsman? Is he a Calvinist, or an Arminian; a 
Disestablisher, or a believer in State Endowments? Here 
again it is necessary to contrast his position with that of his 
grandfather. It is safe to say that if he were catechised he 
would decline to pronounce himself either a Calvinist or an 
Arminian. As a matter of fact he has read the treatises of 
none of the great theological protagonists, and his spiritual 
guides, bent like himself more on practical than on theoretical 
religion, do not burden his judgment with the treasures of their 
Divinity Hall erudition. His grandfather occupied a different 
position and took a different view. ‘True, he read neither 
Calvin nor Calvin’s opponents, but his guides, philosophers, and 
friends, Moderate or Evangelical, poured into his ears what 
they regarded as “Calvinism” or “ Arminianism.” To the 
student of Burns, and still more of the period in which Burns 
lived and which helped to mould him, there is nothing more 
interesting than the almost passionate zeal with which the 
farmers of Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire read the books that 
embodied the crude ratiocination of such free-thinkers as 
Taylor of Norwich. When Burns wished to make a present 
to his friend and his father’s friend “* Auld Glen,” he could 
think of nothing better or more likely to be appreciated than 
the translation of a Rousseauite brochure, which, as Mr John 
Morley testifies, had not a little to do with the spreading of 
revolutionary sentiments and pioneering the work of Jacobinism. 
Tempora mutantur. The present-day Scotsman of “ Auld 
Glen’s” type of mind and intellectual force, whether he is a 
farmer or a merchant, certainly does not trouble himself to 


| any real extent with the questions of Fate, Free Will, Fore- 


knowledge Absolute. He may borrow from the circulating 
library the works of the favourite professors of his Church, 
especially if they have been subjected at an earlier stage in 
their career to a mild and feckless “persecution.” Not many 
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years ago the annual tracts of the late Henry Drummond had 
as much popularity and as wide a circulation as the most 
successful of ‘Christmas Numbers.” Even to these the 
middle-class Scotsman did not greatly incline; he left them 
with a smile to his womankind, as a species of theological 
afternoon tea, quite innocuous, non-inebriating, and calcu- 
lated to have a benignant effect upon the gossip of “days at 
home.” Now, however, it is the realities of social politics 
which are of absorbing interest. He discusses not the rival 
virtues and weaknesses of “Calvinism” and “ Arminianism,” 
but of Protectionism and Socialism, as gospels competing for 
the possession of the working-man’s brain and the body politic. 

The mental horrors set forth in Mr Grey Graham’s piquant 
volumes are to him nothing more than a nightmare which has 
spent itself and left no heartache or even headache behind. 
In a moral sense this is well; in an intellectual sense it is not 
so well. A second Burns could hardly stumble on a second 
“ Holy Willie,” although he might meet an “ Oily Gammon” 
or two; the demoralising logicality of a relentlessly systematic 
creed, eventuating of necessity in hypocrisy, is gone like the 
gregarious scandals of the “ Holy Fair.” And yet Scotsmen 
have a genuine respect for that “ Calvinism ” which, imperfectly 
understood and scarcely studied at all by their grandfathers, 
nevertheless “held the strong hand of its purity” on the impulses 
of many a lad in every condition and walk of life till the battle 
of the spirit was over, and the hearts and hopes of youth 
had found their permanent channels. The Kailyard, like the 
Solemn League and Covenant, “now brings a smile, now 
brings a tear”; at the height of its success, indeed, it brought 
too many tears. But with all its weaknesses it stands for 
much that was sound in practical Scottish ethics as well as for 
a stage in Scottish sociology. The sensible Scotsman holds 
with Froude that Calvinism is the influshing of the sense o 
law on the human conscience. Nor does he greatly object to 
the view of its latest Academic apologist, Professor Reid of 
Glasgow University : 
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“If we test the Calvinistic system, viewed broadly and generously, in its 
relation to social questions of our day, we must very soon realise how strong 
and timely it is. For it holds fast to the personal supremacy and individual 
providence of God: it recognises the eternal relation of God to man: it sees 
with clear and unfaltering eye the grim fact of sin: it declares the sacrifice 
made by God to meet that fact; and it points to the final triumph of good 
over evil. On these points the recent theologies have shown signs of weak- 
ness and bewilderment. . . . Amid the perplexities of theories which seem 
to rob us, like pantheism, of ourselves, or, like the new Deism, of our God, 
we may do worse than go back to the careful study of that massive 
doctrinal system which made Scotland once a home of piety, combining the 
most realistic subjection to God with the keenest sense of human individuality.” 


This may seem to be, and probably is, Calvinism—lI use 
the word strictly in its popular and not at all in its scientific 
sense—Hegelianised in accordance with the metaphysic which 
has been dominant in Scotland for nearly a quarter of a 
century. But the Hegelianisation of Calvinism is, in its 
practical result at all events, no mean achievement, as may 
be demonstrated in a somewhat remarkable fashion when, two 
years hence, Scotland sends its contingent of thinkers and 
exegetes to assist in the Calvin celebrations at Geneva. 
History may repeat itself. Even Mr Henry Grey Graham, 
after inducing his readers to sup on the theological horrors of 
the eighteenth century, admits “as the century advanced, a new 
and finer religious feeling sprang up among the better type of 
Evangelical clergy, and though the dogmas were in reality 
as hard and grim as ever, they were either kept in the back- 
ground or presented in a softer light.” 

The chief feature of the purely ecclesiastical situation in 
Scotland is the absence of any enthusiasm for Disestablish- 
ment at a time when such a policy would, under ordinary 
political circumstances, have obtained a large measure of lay 
support. There is in power a Government which has accepted 
Mr Gladstone’s legacy of Scottish Disestablishment as one of the 
planks in the Liberal platform. The majority of our national 
representatives in Parliament are pledged to that policy. Year 
after year the General Assembly of the United Free Church 
passes a resolution in favour of practical steps being taken to 
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ensure the triumph of religious equality on this side of the 
Tweed. When, in the last year of the late Unionist Govern- 
ment, a measure was passed dealing with the Churches of 
Scotland, and containing a clause permitting the Establish- 
ment to deal with the formula of ministerial subscription to 
the Confession of Faith in a spirit of freedom which has never 
before received parliamentary sanction, it was said in some 
quarters that a step forward towards Disestablishment had been 
taken. ‘The Church of Scotland had been placed in a position 
of theological “ privilege” ; the other Churches would be practi- 
cally forced to assail, and if possible capture that position, 
by all the political influence at their command. Nevertheless, 
Disestablishment does not “move,” and does not seem likely 
to “move.” For this several reasons might be assigned. In 
particular, the leading Dissenting Presbyterian communion, 
the United Free Church, is fully occupied with its truly heroic 
efforts to recover from the religious and social effects of the 
celebrated House of Lords decision of August 1904 in the 
litigation which has legalised the position of the much smaller 
Free Church as the heir to the “ Disruption” of 1843. It 
must set its house in order with the help of its generous 
laymen before it can proceed to assert itself against its “auld 
enemy ” Erastianism. 

But as a matter of fact the chief reason for the present 
languor of attitude towards Disestablishment is to be found in 
the fact that union among the Presbyterian bodies of Scotland 
is much more in favour than a policy which must of necessity 
emphasise and perpetuate the existing disunion. In ecclesi- 
astical and what may be termed clericalised circles in Scotland 
it is the “scandals” caused by clerical ‘ waste of energy ” and 
the “over-lapping” of religious agencies that are chiefly dis- 
cussed, not those due to the fact that one Presbyterian minister, 
in a rural parish, obtains a “living wage” of less than £200 a 
year from teinds or the Small Livings Committee of his Church, 
and that his neighbour, friend, and co-operator obtains it from 
voluntary lay contributions. Whether the efforts that are 
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now being made through committees and otherwise to accom- 
plish Presbyterian re-union can be successful without the 
preliminary of a Parliamentary statute disestablishing the 
Church of Scotland remains to be seen. Meanwhile there is 
no enthusiasm for that preliminary. Nearly all the published 
schemes for establishing such re-union, including that of the 
Rev. Dr Mair of Edinburgh, one of the most venerable 
figures in the Church of Scotland, minimise this difficulty. 
They do this, moreover, largely because the younger ministers, 
both of the Church and of the United Free Church, have 
no living interest in the questions which rent Scotland 
before, and immediately after, the crisis of 1843. Represen- 
tative and distinguished Professors in both, like Dr Paterson 
of the University of Edinburgh and Dr George Adam 
Smith of the United Free Church College of Glasgow, 
may be profoundly interested in the problems of Creed 
Revision and Biblical Criticism; they are scarcely at all 
interested in the questions conjured up by the phrase 
“spiritual independence.” Occasionally indeed the voice of 
a venerated and worthy Abdiel of Disestablishment is heard 
in the land; such as that of the Rev. Dr Hutton of Paisley, 
who, now that Dr Rainy has gone where beyond these voices 
there is peace, may be regarded as the Grand Old Man of 
Scottish ecclesiastical controversy. He is the most relent- 
lessly logical of Scottish Voluntaries, and declines to have 
any fellowship with the unfruitful works of State subsidy to 
religion. In every Assembly of his Church he has his field- 
day. By means of a resolution he carries his colleagues with 
him in his protest in favour of what he believes to be 
“the liberation of the Church.” Doubtless he is happy 
for that day, and deserves to be. But the rest of the year 
is silence. 

It is not impossible, therefore, that as the years pass, and 
the difficulties both of Union and of Disestablishment continue 
and are complicated as they must be by the other problems 
of churchlessness and Socialism, in alliance with if not based 
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on agnosticism, the mind of common-sense Scotland may turn 
towards that modified and clarified idea of Church Establish- 
ment which years ago found shape in Coleridge’s “ Clerisy.” 
I read in the report of a meeting of the latest Church Congress 
in Dundee such an utterance as the following from so capable 
a clergyman of the Church of Scotland as Mr Martin of 
Scone :—“ Popular agnosticism can only be met by laying 
bare the flagrant misconceptions underlying it ; its twin bases 
are an erroneous conception of evolution and a still more 
erroneous conception of the Christian Religion.” ‘This tempts 
me to introduce a personal note. Exactly thirty years 
ago my late brother, who died member for East Edinburgh, 
but who at the time was one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the Church of Scotland, published, in a volume entitled 
Recess Studies, an essay on “Church Tendencies in Scot- 
land.” As it would be the insanity of fraternal delicacy for 
me not to state my belief that his was one of the most robust 
intelligences that since the days of Burns have grappled with 
all the questions of life and destiny in Scotland, I feel no com- 
punction in quoting from him: 

“The true policy of Church preservation lies in widening its doctrinal 
basis as the times permit, This alone will conciliate the intelligence of 
the country (which ultimately leads it) by assimilating the form of the Church 
to the one type of establishment which is defensible in such a constitution 
of society as our own. Here the path of policy is the path of duty. If the 
religious thought of the country is moving towards a new point of view, the 


Church must go there to meet it, if it means to be instrumental in preserving 
a living faith in the mind of the nation.” 


But to indicate the true meaning of this “living faith,” 
and how the common sense of Scotland may at once preserve 
and control it, I must also quote that part of the essay 
which is supposed to voice the attitude of the State regarded 
as a person : 


“T can call into existence a body of learned men taken bound to devote 
themselves to the discovery of the true religion. I can secure that they are 
both diligent in their duties and perfectly free in the search and expression of 
truth. I can arrange that, from time to time, they shall, by their joint 
labours, issue or revise a declaration or creed of what seems to them, or the 
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most of them, to be the truth upon the chief points of religion; and that in 
their stated instruction of the people they shall read and expound this de- 
claration, and explain the grounds on which the general body of their 
instruction has been arrived at—being at perfect liberty, however, to state 
and defend whatever may be their own personal convictions.” 

These words seem to me as true now as they were 
thirty years ago. How far the magic of time, which has 
already justified them to some extent, may, in the immediate 
future, give them still more the character of a prophecy, I 
cannot say. But it is certain that only in some form of 
Church re-union can the old association between all classes of 
Scottish society be revived and the country become once 
more a theocracy. How are the churchless, the drunken, 
the devotees of coarse pleasure, the too militant believers in 
Socialism and a Clarionesque Agnosticism to be brought back 
to that fold which not more than a hundred years ago made 
Church and State—in the large sense of both words—practi- 
cally identical? The demand for Creed Revision does not 
seem to me to be so pronounced as it was a generation 
ago, when, as a consequence of the agitation caused by 
“innovations” in public worship, it appeared not impossible 
that the intellect of Scotland would go over en masse to that 
picturesque and benignant Broad Churchism which Dean 
Stanley preached from so many pulpits in Scotland, and 
of which he was the gracious and gentle embodiment. We 
have now no such exciting controversies as those in which 
Robert Lee, Norman Macleod, and John Tulloch took part, 
and which shortened their lives. Heresy hunts are practically 
unknown ; such as are attempted have all the pitiableness of 
unreality. ‘The days when the introduction of an organ into 
the services of the Presbyterian Church was proclaimed, and 
by some of the most capable of clerical leaders, to be the thin 
end of the wedge of atheism, can never be recalled. That 
battle has been silently won; the religious services in most 
Presbyterian Churches of Lowland Scotland are as well 
ordered as are those of any Church in England, Anglican or 
Nonconformist. The future may have in store for us an 
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equally great and equally inarticulate triumph of what Mr 
Gladstone termed “those social forces which move on in their 
might and majesty, undisturbed by the fury of our debates,” 
At the present moment, “ official” Presbyterianism may seem 
afraid openly to face the question of substituting for the 
Confession of Faith a simple creed, representing the best in 
modern theological thought; it is apparently satisfied to con- 
sider, with closed doors, the contents of that formula which 
represents an individual minister’s method of accepting his 
Church’s standards. This same “official” Presbyterianism 
may seem helpless in presence of the extraordinary portent of 
large masses of men and women who are either absolutely 
indifferent or actively hostile to church-going Christianity, 
Whether to allow these to “save themselves,” or to aid in 
their salvation—that is the question which must be answered 
in some fashion. What that answer is to be it is impossible 
to forecast; but that it will not be answered seems incredible 
to all who remember the successes of Scotland at crises 
which have dermanded and produced practical unanimity of 
opinion, and who are conscious that the “social problem” 
weighs down, and in a sense renders null, or at least inefficient 
and exasperating, all political and religious controversy. 

And is this the last word to be said of the religion of 
sensible Scotsmen? No. In the last resort religion regarded 
as that which binds the heads and hearts of men is an individual 
concern. I am reminded of a pathetic and picturesque passage 
—although I cannot recall its exact words—in which the most 
indomitable and erudite of Scottish controversialists on ecclesi- 
astical questions, Dr Taylor Innes, declared after a long and 
elaborate argumentation, that true religion did not lie in the 
rightness or wrongness of a particular view of a particular 
question, but in seeking God “ personally,” in the persistency 
of the individual conscience. Whenever a man does this, 
whenever he tries to secure a subjective basis for his objective 
life, or to discover a moral cosmos in the apparent chaos of 
environment, whenever he subjects temperament to the control 
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vered always seek shelter, if not equanimity, in “ Bleiben Sie fe ee 
ssible Bunde des Ernstes und der Liebe: alles iibrige ist ei “a 
edible und trauriges Wesen.” pases 
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THE “JERAHMEEL” THEORY AND THE 
HISTORIC IMPORTANCE OF THE NEGEB, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF PERSONAL 
EXPLORATION OF THE COUNTRY. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Pu.D., 


Professor of Semitic Languages, Cornell University. 


SpEcIAL attention has been directed in recent years to that 
part of Arabia Petraa which the ancient Hebrews called 
“The Negeb” by the theories connected with the names 
Muzri and Jerahmeel. Professor Hugo Winckler, of Berlin, 
one of the foremost Assyriologists of our time, and a man of 
very unusual originality and independence of thought, was 
led by his investigations to the opinion that there once 
existed in North-Western Arabia a kingdom known by the 
same name as that used by the Semites to designate Egypt. 
Tentatively at first, in 1893, and then with greater assurance 
in 1896 and 1903, he presented the proof-texts upon which he 
relied for the support of this conclusion, and suggested far- 
reaching inferences as to the earlier history of Israel which it 
seemed to him legitimate to draw from the existence of this 
hitherto unknown state. 

In some inscriptions of Tiglath Pileser III., Sargon, and 
Sennacherib, Professor Winckler had found Muzri mentioned 
in such a manner as to render it, in his judgment, probable 
that an Arabian power, rather than Egypt, was referred to; 
and in one inscription of Esarhaddon it appeared to him 


necessary to suppose that both were mentioned side by side. 
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He also felt that an important South Arabian inscription, 
Halévy 585, must be interpreted as voicing the gratitude of 
certain Minzwans who had lived in this Muzri, and not in 
Egypt, for a happy escape from the country of their 
sojourning. 

It was inevitable that this growing conviction should cause 
him to seek among the numerous passages where the term 
Mizrim occurred in the Hebrew scriptures for some instances 
where it could reasonably be supposed to have originally 
referred, not to Egypt, but to the same Arabian kingdom. 
The so-called “Brook of Egypt,” or nahal Mizrim, was 
generally identified by scholars with the modern Wadi el 
Arish. This seemed to show that the term was attached, 
not only to Egypt, but also to a region quite removed from 
the valley of the Nile. Hagar was a Mizrite slave. Could 
the mother of the Ishmaelites possibly have been thought of 
as an Egyptian woman? Numerous other cases presented 
themselves. The most important suggestion, however, was 
that the whole story of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt and the 


Exodus may have been dislocated. The original tradition may 


not have contemplated Egypt at all, but the N.W. Arabian 
Muzri. 


The circumstance that the later narratives have a more 
distinctive Egyptian colouring than the earlier, and the fact, 
so convincingly set forth by Professor Toy, of Harvard 
University, that there is a remarkable absence of Egyptian 
elements in all parts of the legislation ascribed to Moses, 
added much to the plausibility of this Muzrite theory ; while 
the centuries that must have elapsed between the invasion of 
Palestine by the Hebrew tribes and the composition of our 
earliest Pentateuchal sources seemed to give ample time for 
the confusion of the two countries bearing the same name. 
A number of scholars accepted the existence of the new 
Arabian kingdom as an established fact. The most eminent 
among these as a Semitic philologist was Professor Fritz 
Hommel, of Munich. This learned and brilliant investigator 
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limited Mazor, or Muzri, which Professor Winckler had made 
coextensive with Arabia Petraa, to the Midianite territory 
east of the Gulf of Akabah, brought it into closer relations 
with the Minzan empire, found references to it in more 
Biblical texts, though unwilling to substitute it for Egypt 
in the story of the Exodus, and sought to emphasise the 
importance of the Ashurites between the Mlanitic gulf and 
the Nile valley. 

It was reserved, however, for another distinguished scholar 
to supplement this Muzrite theory by one calculated to bring 
into stronger relief the historic importance of the country 
immediately south of Palestine. Professor T. K. Cheyne, of 
Oxford, to whom the world owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
for his fearless and noble championship of free investigation 
and critical methods, and for the monumental work which 
more than any other marks the advance of Biblical criticism 
and theological thought at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
drew attention to the significant rdle that must have been 
played in the Negeb by the Jerahmeelites, and with the 
resourcefulness, persistency, and boldness characteristic of 
his scholarship endeavoured to fill the lacunz in our knowledge 
of this people. 

We knew, from a good old source, that, when David wished 
to deceive Achish as to the character of his raids, he told him 
that he had invaded the Negeb of Judah, the Negeb of the 
Jerahmeelites, and the Negeb of the Kenites (1 Sam. xxvii. 
10), and that, when he had taken revenge upon the Amalekites 
for their sack of Ziklag, he sent presents to the elders of Judah 
who lived “in the cities of the Jerahmeelites,” “the cities of the 
Kenites,” and elsewhere (1 Sam. xxx. 29). But little signifi- 
cance was attached to these allusions. The Kenites had 
received considerable attention from the time when Philo 
asked, “ Where did Cain get his wife?” to the day when it 
could be announced that Cain had furnished Israel with a 
god. According to 1 Sam. xxx. 14, there was a Negeb of 
the Cherethites and a Negeb of Caleb, besides the three that 
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have been mentioned ; and scholars had occupied themselves 
much with the name and identity of the Cherethites, and had 
even widely accepted the view that Abram once was the local 
divinity and hero of the Calebites in Hebron. The part played 
by Jerahmeel in the life of the Negeb had been ignored, or 
regarded as beyond our ken. Yet the home of these Jerah- 
meelites, as ancient texts and modern toponymy alike indicated, 
was precisely in that part of the great plateau where the most 
flourishing cities of the Greco-Roman period stood. A high 
age and political pre-eminence seemed to be reflected in the 
genealogical scheme which made Jerahmeel the first-born son 
of Hezron, Judah’s son, and Aram, the ancestor of David, and 
Caleb, his younger brothers. 

As Professor Cheyne sought to penetrate the darkness 
enveloping the life of this manifestly very important tribe, 
he was gradually led to see in the history there unfolding 
before his eyes the answers to many puzzling questions raised 
by our fragmentary records of the life of Israel. Whether 
Israel came into Syria from Egypt or Arabia, it is a strange 
fact that the emphasis upon the thrilling experiences connected 
with the nation’s birth should appear so late in its history and 
with such peculiar force in the period that produced the 
Psalter. Was there a more recent contact, a fresh conflict 
reviving the memories of the past and developing old tradi- 
tions¢ Professor Cheyne became convinced that not only 
had the most important ethnic elements entering into the 
composition of the Bene Israel, and the most significant 
religious movements characterising their existence, come from 
Arabia through the Negeb into Palestine, but friendly and 
hostile relations between Judah and Jerahmeelites, Mizrites, 
Ashurites, and other southern tribes had also been the dis- 
tinguishing feature of post-exilic life in Judewa. The textual 
corruption, which, as every student of the early versions knows, 
is particularly great in the case of proper names, caused him 
to suspect the accuracy of transmission in a very large number 
of passages, and his emendations, which at first were tentative 
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and regardful of our earliest witnesses, in course of time 
became more independent, and followed, no doubt, too eagerly 
the behests of a fascinating theory. 

My own attitude toward these theories has been deter- 
mined, not only by a high personal regard for the eminent 
scholars who had propounded them, but also by a grow- 
ing conviction that, whether there was an Arabian Muzri 
or not, whether Jerahmeel filled as large a place in actual 
history as in Professor Cheyne’s restoration of it or not, the 
two theories deserved respectful attention and painstaking 
investigation, and had been of undeniable value in forcing us 
to new points of view. Already in 1894 I expressed the 
thought that “it would not be strange if an Assyrian scribe 
should have regarded Egypt as beginning at the Wadi el 
Arish, which even the Hebrews called Nahal Mizraim” 
(Hebraica, April 1894), and observed that “ Idibiil may well 
have been made governor of a part of the Sinaitic peninsula 
which a court historian would not scruple to call Muzur” 
(zbid.). Later, I modified this view by suggesting that the 
territory around Wadi el Arish, including possibly the city of 
Raphia and a part of the Negeb as well as the Sinaitic 
peninsula, may have still been referred to as Muzri, z.e. Egypt, 
even after the Egyptian occupation had ceased and independent 
rulers maintained themselves there. Practically the same 
name would then apply to the country east of Egypt and to 
Egypt itself. But the population would be different, and 
individuals like Hagar, the boy who told David of the destruc- 
tion of Ziklag, and others, might still have been Semites and 
strangers to the speech of Egypt, though living in what, ina 
wider sense, would be known as Muzur. In my article on 
the Scythians in Encyclopedia Biblica (1908), I said that 
“the Jerahmeelite theory promises to throw much light on the 
obscure history of the Negeb,” though I could not persuade 
myself that the enemy from the north, in Jeremiah, in reality 
came from a Zaphon in the Negeb. 

The chief reason for my hesitancy in dealing with these 
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theories was my ignorance of a region of which we had no 
good maps and no accurate descriptions. Some parts had 
never been visited by Western explorers. There was no 
information to be had anywhere in regard to some topo- 
graphical questions of fundamental importance. Professor 
Winckler had abandoned the identification of Wadi el Arish 
as the “brook of Egypt,” and maintained that “the stream 
that rushes into the sea at Raphia” was the nahal Mizrim. 
Was there such a wadi, and how did the Wadi el Arish 
look? Professor Cheyne had rejected the identification of the 
Cherethites as Cretans, or Philistines, on the ground that the 
topographical conditions rendered it improbable that the 
Philistines should seek from Gaza to enter the Negeb where 
these Cherethites lived. Was this really so? The same 
scholar assigned the greatest importance to the two cities 
Ruhaibeh and Sebaita. Did the Byzantine cities represented 
by the present ruins rest upon the accumulated débris of 
older towns, or on the rock? Were there in the Negeb such 
“tells” as those farther north that had been excavated or 
were waiting for the spade? Was there really an oasis, with 
abundant vegetation, around Ain Kadeis, such as Dr Trumbull 
had described? Were palms to be seen elsewhere than at 
Ain el Weibeh? What was the character of the ground, of 
the soil in the wadies, of the water-supply? How extensive 
was the present cultivation of the land, and what were the 
signs of cultivation in ancient times? I greatly desired to 
see the country before turning my attention again to the 
problems of its history. 

The opportunity came with my appointment as Director 
of the American School of Archeology in Jerusalem. With 
my students I was able to undertake a number of expeditions 
into the Negeb. In January 1905 we surveyed the territory 
between Gaza and El] Arish; at the end of February and the 
beginning of March we successfully accomplished the first 
complete circumnavigation of the Dead Sea, exploring the 
shores on both sides, and securing a large number of photo- 
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graphs; in May and June we visited the ruined cities be. 
tween Bir el Seba and Ain Kadeis, and then continued to 
the end of July the exploration of the eastern Negeb, the 
Arabah, the mountains of ancient Edom and Moab, and the 
East Jordan country. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the topography of 
Arabia Petrea. That must be reserved for another place. 
But I wish to indicate briefly what seems to me to be the 
historical importance of the Negeb. Etymologically, the 
word Negeb seems to be connected with the Aramaic root 
negab, meaning “to be dry,” and therefore designates “a dry 
land,” “a steppe.” The boundaries of the Negeb were pro- 
bably never very well defined. On the east, the Dead Sea 
and the Arabah formed the natural limit; on the west, the 
Mediterranean littoral; a line running north of Hebron and 
south of Gaza would perhaps indicate the northern boundary ; 
one running through the wadi of Ain Kadeis to El Arish the 
southern. But each section was a negeb, a steppe-land, known 
by the name of the tribe inhabiting it. 

The undisturbed ruins of the Byzantine cities speak with 
sufficient plainness of the condition of this land since the 
Muslim conquest. At the present time it is occupied by 
various tribes, such as the Terabin, the Haweitat, the Tiyahah 
on the west, the Azazimeh and the Saidiyeh on the central 
plateau, and the Dhullam and Jahalin toward the Arabah and 
the Dead Sea. How long they have lived in these parts is 
difficult to ascertain. Occasionally a reference to one or the 
other may be found in an Arabic writer. Sometimes the 
story of their wanderings is told by the wasms they have 
scribbled on a ruin or a well. It is not impossible that these 
wasms, or tribal marks, may some day clear up the relations 
of the Arab tribes in the Negeb to their Nabatezan prede- 
cessors. I prize my long list of wasms, secured often with 
great difficulty, almost as highly as my collection of potsherds. 
Selim I., who built Khan Yunus, seems to have paid little 
attention otherwise to this region. Sultan Barkuk, at the end 
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of the fourteenth century, erected the fortress at El Arish, but 
there are no marks of his building activities in the interior. 
There is a bare possibility that the Crusaders had something 
todo in the Negeb. At Sebaita, a large and beautiful Chris- 
tian Church, still in a remarkably fine state of preservation, 
has evidently at some time been transformed into a fortress. 
The original walls, built of smoothly cut stones, have been 
surrounded by a wall of roughly hewn stones, slanting down 
to the ground where it is deepest. The church was probably 
erected in the sixth century. The Muslim attack upon Syria 
in the seventh century was sudden, and there are no traces of 
similar defence-walls in the other cities of the Negeb. Be- 
sides, the method of construction seems to be peculiar to a 
later period. Can it be that Reinaud de Chateillon, the lord 
of Shobek and of Hebron, who regulated the navigation on 
the Dead Sea and made raids in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
also extended his interests to Sebaita? Certain it is that the 
Negeb has played no important part in history since the days 
when Byzantine emperors were prayed for in its churches. 
What has been lacking is an external power strong enough to 


maintain order, and civilised enough to create prosperity. 


It was this that made the centuries between Alexander 
and Muhammad the most flourishing period in the history 
of the Negeb. Greek civilisation and Roman statecraft 
made the desert places blossom like a garden; covered the 
valleys with golden grain and the terraced hills with clinging 
vines; caused cities to grow, with beautiful streets, and squares 
and walls, with temples and theatres, basilicas and churches, 
baths and aqueducts; and filled the land with a large and 
thrifty population, drawing from nature not only the neces- 
saries but the comforts and luxuries of life, and keeping 
in touch with the progress of the world. During the fifth, 
the sixth, and the early decades of the seventh century, 
Christianity was the official religion of the realm. Ecclesiasti- 
cally, the Negeb was dependent upon Egypt until 534, and was 
insomewhat close contact with the Coptic Church. After that 
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time it came under the patriarchate of Jerusalem, but the 
chief churches were under the control of the see of Gaza, 
This relation to Egypt and to Gaza is not without its 
significance. There is a manuscript in the library of the 
Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem which gives a list of 
bishoprics according to the new arrangement of ecclesiastical 
affairs by Justinian in 534. It contains many names of cities 
in the Negeb. Among these are Lysa, Abida, Chalaza and 
Chollus, and also Pharan, or Cadis. In view of the fact that 
there was a Byzantine city by the name of Cadis, it is strange 
that there should be no ruins in the immediate vicinity of 
Ain Kadeis. Approaching this place from the north-east by a 
route not followed by any other Western explorer, I discovered, 
indeed, the ruins of two large houses from the Byzantine 
period, and digging in the corner of one of them, I found 
several pieces of ribbed Roman pottery, of a type very 
familiar in the ruined cities of that epoch. I also saw the 
foundations of a building some distance west of Ain Kadeis. 
But nowhere was there any sign of a city. On the other 


hand, there is an important ruin and there is a real “tell” 
that should be excavated in the Wadi el Ain, on the way 
to Ain Kudeirat. This is “the Ain” par excellence in the 
whole region ; from it a fine stream flows forth, and there is 
an abundance of vegetation on its banks. I am strongly 
inclined to the belief that the Kadesh of the Graeco-Roman 


and Byzantine periods is to be sought there. 

The mosaic map in the Greek Church at Madeba is particu- 
larly rich in this section. Of the names given, a few can, with 
some assurance, be identified with present sites, such as 
Beersheba, Elusa (Halaza), Gerar (Jerur), Arad (Tel el Arad), 
Oga (El Aujeh). It is possible that Thamara was at Ain él 
Weibeh, the only place where palms abound in the Negeb, and 
Hasemon at Ain el Hasb. Others, like Abida (Eboda), are 
missing ; and one asks in vain what names on the map corre- 
spond to the great ruins at Ruhaibeh, Sebaita, Meshrifeh, and 
Saidiyeh. A Byzantine rescript recently discovered at Beer- 
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sheba mentions at least two cities in this region, Presidion and 
Thamara, both in or near the Arabah. Several Greek inscrip- 
tions have been found by the Dominicans in Jerusalem. 
Forty inscriptions were discovered by ourselves at Ruhaibeh 
and Bir el Seba. Some of these are dated. Among the ruins 
of a number of cities there are the apses, walls, and marble 
floors of churches. It is impossible to pass through these 
places without being impressed with the very great importance 
of the Negeb in the Christian period. 

But Christianity did not introduce Hellenic civilisation 
into the Negeb. It was grafted on it. The most eminent 
agents of this civilisation were the Roman emperors, and 
behind them were perhaps the greatest forces for the establish- 
ment of order and prosperity that have ever been organised 
in this world. Especially Hadrian, the Antonines, and the 
Syrian emperors took a deep interest in Arabia Petrea. 
Through Roman legions, Greek-speaking colonies, and visiting 
scholars, orators, and artists, Hellenic modes of thought and 
life spread among the Nabatzans, as among their neighbours, 
the Philistines. From Gaza, Anthedon, Raphia, and Rhino- 
corura, as well as from the Greek cities of Egypt, the tidal 
wave swept over the Negeb into the mountains beyond the 
Arabah, where the noblest art in the world united with the 
most solemn grandeur of nature to create at Petra the tombs 
and temples of its marvellous city of the dead. Ptolemy, the 
Peutinger ‘Tables, and the Notitiae give us the names of many 
cities in the Negeb. Elusa, the sacred city, where, according 
to Epiphanius, the virgin goddess Halasa and her son were 
worshipped, vied in religious importance with Petra and Madeba 
on the other side the deep depression. Before the Roman 
province of Arabia was created in 106 a.p., Nabatezan kings 
exercised their authority in the Negeb. It is possible that the 
first Obodas has his tomb at Abdeh. It was from the Arabs, 
ie. the Nabateans, that Alexander Jannzus (102-88 B.c.) 
wrested Elusa, and probably also Arad and Obida (Alusa, 
Arydda and Orybda), as well as Madeba and other cities, 
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according to Josephus, Ant. xiv., 1. 4. It is not likely that 
the Seleucidz, even after the battle of Panias in 198 B.c., were 
able to take possession of the extreme south of Syria. The 
quiet rule of the Ptolemies extended its influence not merely 
to the Negeb but to Petra itself, as the tombs of the third 
century show. The old Edomites had apparently been 
crowded into the north-west corner, and the Jerahmeelites, 
the Kenites, and the Calebites seem to have become full-fledged 
Jews. 

Was there any civilised life in the Negeb before Alex. 
ander? Professor Eduard Meyer, of Berlin, whose mastery 
of the vast material, exactness of method, and rare insight 
have made him facile princeps among historians of antiquity, 
seems inclined to the view that before the advent of Greco- 
Roman civilisation this region was as little under civilisation 
as it is at present, that it was only a dry steppe-land where 
nomadic tribes pitched their tents. 1 venture to think that in 
this historic estimate some important considerations have been 
overlooked. The Persian period was marked by an event of 
great significance for this territory. ‘The Edomites were 
crowded out of their mountain fastnesses by the Nabatzans, 
and, crossing the Arabah, made of the Negeb a new Idumaa. 
As the tombs in Petra show the Nabatzans to have been in 
possession of this place apparently as early as the sixth century, 
the beginnings of the immigration into the Negeb probably go 
back at least to the time when Achzemenian rule was estab- 
lished in Syria. Now, it is inconceivable that the Edomites, 
who had for many centuries been a settled people, with kings 
and walled cities and cultivated fields, and quite as much of 
a civilisation as their neighbours to the north and north-west, 
should have been satisfied with a return to the primitive con- 
ditions of their remote ancestors. They undoubtedly were 
anxious to occupy such cities as already existed, and to build 
for themselves new ones in which to continue their life in 
the accustomed manner. ‘Their arrival forced the hitherto 
independent or semi-independent Jerahmeelites, Kenites, 
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Kenizzites, Calebites, and Korahites further north, and into so 
close a connection with Judah that they in course of time 
could be regarded as descendants of Hezron, Judah’s son. 
This process of assimilation, no doubt, carried with it a modi- 
fication of the type of Judean life, as the native stock had 
been greatly reduced, and also an increase of information 
concerning traditions in the Arabian peninsula. Professor 
Cheyne has rightly, as it seems to me, divined an influence of 
this kind by Jerahmeel upon Judah in post-exilic times. 

If the Edomites furnished in the Persian period the external 
impetus which seems to be the conditio sine qua non of civilisa- 
tion in the Negeb, it was chiefly the Judean kingdom that 
supplied it, so far as it was extant at all, in the period from 
David to the Babylonian exile. The relations to Egypt 
cannot at this time have been as close as they were later, in 
the Greco-Roman period, and had been earlier, in the days of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. Sheshenk I., the 
founder of a new and more vigorous dynasty in Egypt, 
indeed invaded Syria in the tenth century, and Sharuhen and 
Arad were among the cities taken. But it is not easy to 
determine whether the mention of these two places indicates 
that all the land to the south of them belonged to Egypt, or 
that no other towns in the Negeb were strong enough to offer 
resistance to a sudden raid. There is, so far as I can see, no 
satisfactory evidence that a part of the Negeb belonged to a 
kingdom of Muzri, having its centre east of the Aelanitic Gulf, 
in Petra, or on the Sinaitic peninsula. The inscription of 
Ksarhaddon, which seemed to Professor Winckler to speak of 
two Muzris, is, as he subsequently recognised, more likely to 
refer to Muzri and Mi(luhha), which may very well, here as 
elsewhere, be Egypt and Ethiopia. While I still maintain the 
priority of the Minzan to the Sabean kingdom in Arabia, the 
inscription Halévy 585 no longer seems to me as old as it did 
formerly. It probably belongs to the time when Cambyses in- 
vaded Egypt, and there were colonies of Minzans in the districts 
between the Nile and “the brook of Egypt,” Wadi el Arish. 
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The Mizrite kings, whose assistance seemed to some 
Judeans in the eighth and seventh centuries so desirable, 
and to others so utterly valueless, may have been petty 
princes in the Delta. But they may also have been local 
dynasts at Zar, E] Arish, or Raphia. Tell el Rafa is one of 
the most impressive artificial mounds of Syria, to be compared 
only with those at Hamah, Sebastiyeh and El Sheria, or 
such excavated mounds as Tell el Mutesellim, Tell Taanak, 
Tell el Hesi, and Abu Shusheh. Going over it, I picked up 
pieces of pottery, not only from the Greco-Roman period, 
but of much earlier types. It should be excavated, though 
it is to be feared that practical difficulties may arise from the 
fact that part of it belongs to Egypt and part to Syria. The 
wadi near it is quite insignificant, and there is no rushing 
stream of waters in it. El Arish must always have been an 
important place. The broad and clearly marked river-bed 
of Wadi el Arish shows what a volume of water descends 
here during some seasons, and the shadufs on the shores tell 
the same story. Jsarhaddon’s scribe noted the fact that there 
was no water in the wadi when he was there. The same was 
the case when I visited the place. But the governor of El 
Arish told me that two years earlier there had been plenty of 
water in the river. Wadi el Arish is the one great water- 
way in this whole region; and El Arish is to-day, as it has 
been for thousands of years, the most important place between 
Egypt and Syria, only Raphia being at certain periods a 
formidable rival. One is impressed in travelling down the 
coast from Syria to Egypt with the broad belt of well- 
cultivated land that stretches out toward the foot of the 
mountains. In days when more strenuous efforts were made 
to check the inroads of the sand, this region must have 
been very attractive. 

But even if the kings of Muzri or Mizrim are to be sought 
in the Nile valley or the districts adjoining it on the east, it 
does not follow that the people of the Negeb may not at this 
time have ome into contact with tribes beyond Akabah. 
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There was evidently in the Assyrian period a movement 
among the peoples on the peninsula caused by the pressure of 


| the developing Sabean kingdom. The Nabatzans were pushed 


into the territory of Edom: the Minzans of the district around 
Medain Salih may have been forced north-west and drifted 
into the Negeb or Egyptian territory. At times, when there 
were independent kings of Edom seeking to maintain them- 
selves against Judah, it is quite probable that they entrenched 
themselves in some of the southern cities of the Negeb. 

But characteristic: of the period was the determining 
influence of the Judean kingdom. There were numerous 
cities as well as villages in the Negeb occupied by Judah. 
The list of these cities (Joshua xv.), which was edited by priests 
in the Persian period, may include names of towns that only 
temporarily were in the hands of Jewish clans, or that once 
had been possessed by some of the tribal elements that subse- 
quently formed a part of Judah. But many of them, no 
doubt, belonged to the territory held by the Judean kings. 
It is not easy to identify them. There are few “tells” in the 
Negeb. The most important artificial mounds south of the 
Judean mountains are Tell el Sheria (Sharuhen), Tell el Arad 
(Arad), Tell el Rapha (Rapihu, Raphia), Bir el Seba (Beer- 
sheba), Halaza (Elusa), and Kurnub (Presidium ?). Another 
site where there is no mound, but which gives the impression 
of high antiquity, is Meshrifeh. It is situated on a lofty hill, 
has many caves, structures of stones cut in the fashion of those 
found in the excavations at Tell el Mutesellim (Megiddo) and 
Abu Shusheh (Gezer), at a depth pointing to this period, and 
has preserved through the ages, in the public square, right in 
front of the Christian Church, three huge stones circles with 
entrances and rudimentary altars. ‘This, in all probability, is 
the ancient Zephat. The name appears to have been attached 
to the newer town on the plain, Sebaita; but the Byzantine 
buildings rest on the rock, and there is no “tell” of accumu- 
lated débris or other sign of a high age. Ruhaibeh, no doubt, 
goes back to an earlier Rehoboth, preceding the unknown 
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Greek name. But here, too, there can scarcely have been a 
city of very great size, of solid construction and marked 
antiquity, or there would have been more of an elevation 
above the surrounding plain. A number of the towns had 
names compounded with Hazar, 7.e. enclosure, and it may be 
conjectured that they only differed from the open tent-villages 
by having enclosures of stones set on end, which afterwards 
may have been removed. South and east of the Judzan cities 
were those of the Jerahmeelites, the Kenites, and the Calebites, 
who seem to have led a semi-independent existence, without 
endangering Judah, except possibly at times when the Edomites 
were stronger in the Negeb than the Judzans. 

David was the creator of the Judean state. ‘The beginning 
of his kingdom was the Negeb. Through him the worship 
of Yahwe became the officially recognised national cult of 
Israel as well as of Judah. It is largely the merit of Professors 
Winckler and Cheyne to have discerned this epoch-making 
character of his career. ‘There was indeed a Negeb of Judah 
as well as steppe-lands belonging to the Cherethites, the 
Jerahmeelites, the Calebites, and the Kenites. But it was 
he who, occupying much of the territory of these tribes, 
merged it into a large kingdom of Judah, pushed its boundaries 
to the north, and gave it a capital, first at Hebron, and then 
in Jerusalem. ‘There had been centres even in Israel for the 
Yahwe-cult, at Shiloh, Dan, and elsewhere. Yah is referred 
to in the Song of Deborah, and Samuel was his prophet at 
Ramah. But it was David who, as Yahwe’s vicegerent in 
Zion, with the old palladium, the sacred chest, in his royal 
residence, gave to the Yahwe-cult the prestige of a national, 
not a merely tribal, character. His position as a Philistine 
vassal gave him early the adherence of the Cherethites, whose 
cities, therefore, became a part of the territory of Judah. 
His raids he did not make, as he assured Achish, against 
Jerahmeel and Cain, but against Amalek and Goshen, by 
which he secured the south-western border. He courted the 
favour of the Jerahmeelites and the Kenites, and by a shrewd 
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move became the “prince of Caleb” in Hebron. His reign 
falls in the end of the eleventh century. 
About two centuries earlier the kingdom of Edom was 


| established in the east, and the Philistine invasion was made 


from the west. The kings of Edom, whose names have been 
preserved in a precious document found in Gen. xxxvi., were: 
Bela, or Balaam, ben Beor, of Dinhaba, who was afterwards 
transformed into a prophet and transferred to far-off Pethor 
on the Euphrates; Jobab ben Zerah, of Bozra, probably the 
prototype of Job; Husham, or Cushan, possibly belonging to 
the Edomitish tribe Aram, native of Taiman, prince of 
Ittaim, who fought the Kenizzite clan of Othniel in the Negeb ; 
Hadad ben Bedad, of Awit; Samlah, of Mashrekah; Saul, 
of Rehoboth on the river, probably a place in Wadi el Hesa, 
as the insignificant wadi at Ruhaibeh cannot have been called 
“the river” par excellence; and Hadad II., of Pau. Evidently 
some of these kings made raids into the Negeb. It is also 
probable that, in this period, Jerahmeel and Caleb established 
themselves, chiefly in the old homes of Simeon and Cain, where 
Levi may once have extended his influence. There can be no 
serious question as to the accuracy of the view taken by the 
author of 1 Sam. xxx. as to the substantial identity of the 
Cherethites and the Philistines. It is becoming increasingly 
certain that the Philistines who invaded Syria in the time of 
Ramessu IV. came originally from Crete. The Cretans 
(Cherethites) were either Philistines called by this name 
because of their origin, or a branch of the Philistine (Pulsta) 
people more closely related to the main stock, the Eteo- 
Cretans. There is no force in the arguments from topography 
against this identification. ‘There are no obstacles in the way 
ofan extension of Philistine power from Gaza to Halaza or 
the cities of the interior. The Jebel Hillal chain runs farther 
south, At the present time there is constant intercourse 
between Halaza and Gaza. The probable site of Ziklag is 
Asluj, a little to the east of Halaza. 


The centuries that lie between the Amarna epoch (ca. 1400 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 22 
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B.c.) and the Philistine invasion (ca. 1200 B.c.) may, for our 
present purpose, be designated as the Mosaic period. Fourteen 
years ago I ventured to express my conviction that, though 
we possess no dicta Mosis, the gesta Mosis, his creation of 
Israel and his giving to this people a new divinity, could not 
be doubted (“ Moses, his Age and his Work,” in Biblical World, 
1894). Study and reflection since that time have convinced 
me that this statement must be modified. Israel and Judah 
have a different origin, and neither of them was created by 
Moses. If the work of the Levitical priesthood in the name 
of Moses in one sense may be said to have created Israel as 
well as Judah, it is not in the sense I then had in mind, 
Investigations carried on by a number of scholars from entirely 
different points of view have led to the conclusion that Moses 
is not a historic personage, that this mythical figure had his 
original home in the land of Midian, and then in Kadesh 
Barnea, and that the connection with Egypt is of an entirely 
secondary character. This conclusion does not in the least 
depend upon the acceptance of the Muzri theory. Professor 
Eduard Meyer, who rejects this theory in every form, clearly 
recognises that the earliest tradition knows nothing about 
an Egyptian Moses, and he regards Moses as the mythical 
ancestor of the Levitical priesthood at Kadesh Barnea, and 
first representative there of the cult of Yahwe, the God of 
Sinai, a volcanic mountain in Southern Edom. Nothing can 
show more clearly than his recently published work, Di 
Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 1906, how inevitably 
modern historical research, when it seeks for the earliest 
history of the Hebrew tribes, must travel away from Egypt 
into North-West Arabia. 

The repeated references to Sinai in connection with 
Mount Seir, or the land of Edom, the indications that the 
and of Midian was east of the Aelanitic Gulf, and the move- 
ments of Israel according to the earliest account, leave scarcely 
any room for doubt that the sacred mountain was situated in 
the southern part of Edom, or east of Akabah. Whether 
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Sinai and Horeb are the names of two mountains, or two 
names for the same peak, is of little importance. The question 
may also be left open, whether the accounts of the theophanies 
unmistakably prove that the mountain was a volcano. So 
strongly entrenched in Israel was apparently at one time this 
tradition of an eastern location of the holy mountain, that one 
cannot help wondering how it ever was transferred to the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. The sense of amazement grows as one 
realises the full significance of the fact that the earliest form of 
the story of Moses has nothing to do with Egypt. If the 
Muzri theory does not rest on sufficiently secure foundations, 
some other explanation must be found. The later direction of 
topographical tradition was, of course, occasioned by the 
Egyptian colouring subsequently given to the Moses story, 
and the Egyptian setting given to the deliverance wrought by 
Mosheh, the ‘“deliverer.” But how did Moses ever get to 
Egypt? It is possible that the answer to this question may 
be found in connection with the origin of the Ephraimitish 
narratives, often referred to as the Elohistic documents. 
Professor Felix Adler once called my attention to the 
remarkable similarity of the story of Aaron to that of Jero- 
boam. Both make golden calves; the sons of both have the 
same names, Nadab and Abihu. The figure of Aaron seems, 
indeed, to have been modelled, or remodelled, on that of 
Jeroboam. I prefer to say remodelled, because originally he 
appears to have been an Edomitish divinity, having his shrines 
on Mosera and Hor. Surveying a wide stretch of land in the 
eastern Negeb, in June 1905, from the top of Jebel Madherah, 
and the following month the mighty Alp-land of Edom from 
the tomb of Aaron on the top of Jebel Harun, I was impressed 
with the probability that both have been holy places since 
very early times, and that the life and death of Aaron were 
commemorated on Jebel Harun before Jebel Madherah was 
held in honour as the place where Aaron died. As an 
Edomitish god, Aaron was apparently coupled with his brother 
Moses, the “ deliverer.” Now Jeroboam had been a sojourner 
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in Egypt, and an Egyptian sojourn may, therefore, also have 
been ascribed to that other maker of golden calves and father 
of Nadab and Abihu. Moses, the “deliverer,” who had his 
shrines farther south, on Sinai and at Kadesh Barnea, then, 
naturally followed his older brother. 

Under all circumstances, this new Egyptian setting must 
be due to a later and more intimate acquaintance with Egypt. 
Whenever a fresh and vital contact with Egypt would occur, 
there would be an enlargement of, or increased emphasis upon, 
the deliverance from this land of bondage. So in the last 
centuries of the monarchy, when at Samaria and in Jerusalem 
a party favourable to Egypt vied with one that preferred 
Assyrian or Babylonian suzerainty rather than an_ alliance 
with Egypt. So in the Greek period, when allegiance and 
sympathy were divided between the Egypt of the Ptolemies 
and the Syria of the Seleucida. From Kadesh Barnea, appar- 
ently, the traditions of the priestly Moses-clan found their way 
into various parts of the Negeb and beyond. At Shiloh, the 
Elida seem originally to have claimed Mosaic descent. At 
Dan, the Gershonidz counted themselves as descendants of a 
grandson of Moses who came from the south. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt the account of the migration from the 
south, either of Micah’s priest or of the tribe of Dan. 

In the places later occupied by the Cherethites and the 
Jerahmeelites, the tribe of Simeon had its home. ‘The 
priestly editor of Joshua, after the exile, is puzzled over the 
problem what to do with the cities that an old document 
assigned to Simeon, and a later one to Judah. Fortunately, 
he left it for us to decide by copying both. The decision 
cannot be doubtful. These cities manifestly passed from the 
hands of Simeon into those of Cherethites and Jerahmeelites, 
and from them to David’s house. Perhaps the most important 
among them were Beersheba, Bethel (the modern Halaza), 
Zephat (Horma, the modern Meshrifeh), and Ziklag (Aslu)j). 
How early Simeon entered this part of the Negeb, is difficult 
to determine. Possibly a clue may be found in the religious 
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cult. Professor Stade long ago pointed out that Isaac, the 
“laughing” (or shall we say, the “ benignantly smiling” ?) El 
of Beersheba, is a Simeonite figure. Ifthe Bethel with which 
Jacob, the “swift,” “heel-lifting” El, is connected should 
prove to be this southern Bethuel (called in one place sarcasti- 
cally Kesil, the “ fool”), then the occurrence of the name 
Yakubir, or Jacob El, apparently in this region at the time of 
Thotmes III. (1503-1449) may be an indication that Simeon 
was already settled here before the Amarna letters inform us 
of the aggressive movement of the Habiri, or Hebrews, 
against the district around Jerusalem. Professor W. Max 
Miiller is inclined to place as many of the names as possible 
in Galilee and Samaria (Die Paldstinaliste Thutmosis I11., 
1907); but the names surrounding 102 Yakubara certainly 
point to southern Judah, such as 98 Tepunu (Daibon, Josh. 
xv. 22, Neh. xi. 25, El Dhaib, near Halaza), 103 Kaputa 
(Gabatha in Daroma, twelve Roman miles from Eleuthero- 
polis-Bet Jibrin), 104 Kaziru (Gezer, Abu Shusheh), and 97 
Batiya may be the southern Bethuel. The Calebite divinity 
Abram, the Dhu 71 Sharra, or Lord of Sarah, at Hebron, 
probably also goes back to the same high age. 

When the Hyksos were driven out of Egypt (ca. 1580), 
they fell back upon Sharuhen, where they were long besieged. 
Professor Breasted is probably right in his view that the 
Hyksos, throughout their rule in Egypt, had control of a part 
of Syria, and that Sharuhen was one of their great centres. 
All the more significant is the occurrence among the Hyksos 
kings of the name Jacob-her. Already in the twelfth dynasty, 
towards the end of the third millennium B.c., Egyptian influ- 
ence was strong in Syria, as scarabs found by Mr Macalister 
at Abu Shusheh, and others found by Dr Shumacher at 
Tell el Mutesellim, prove. At this time, Sinuhe made his 
lng visit to Syria. He first dwelt among the Haru, or 
Horites, and then went further north and north-west to the 
king of the Lotanu, evidently a people of a higher civilisation. 
There are no caves along the Mediterranean littoral, between 
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Egypt and Syria; it is in the southern Negeb, or in Mount 
Seir, that we must look for these Horites. There can be little 
doubt that the name Lotanu is connected with Lot. Both 
the Haru and the Lotanu were apparently Semitic peoples, 
Beyond this period we cannot go. 

From a religious point of view, the historic significance of 
the Negeb can be summed up in the following statements. It 
was the land where the patriarchal figures, Abram, Isaac, 
Jacob, Lot and Ishmael, Sarah, Rebekah, and others developed, 
by a rationalising process, from local divinities to human heroes, 
types, and ideals. It was the home of Mosaism, where an 
influential priesthood learned to use the torah, to give oracles 
in the name of the mythical ancestor, and whence, therefore, 
the impulses came which in course of time produced the 
Ephraimitish Code, Deuteronomy, the priestly laws of the 
Persian period, the Mishnah, and the Talmuds. It was the 
cradle, if not the birth-place, of Yahwism, where the faith was 
first nursed which issued in the religion of the prophets, 
Christianity, and Islam. It was there that David fashioned a 
kingdom which became the national representative of the 
Yahwe-cult, and the incentive to the framing of ever higher 
apocalyptic ideals of the kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
It was there that Caleb, and Cain, and Jerahmeel, Jew, 
Edomite, and Nabatzan fused and blended the contents of 
their religious consciousness into an influence that was felt 
from Beersheba to Dan. It was there that the Hellenic 
civilisations of Petra and of Gaza, of Egypt and of Palestine, 
met and grew until they could carry some of the noblest fruits 
of Christianity along the old caravan roads to Sheba and 
Dedan, to the greatest shrine of Arabia, and produce a ferment 
that dissolved the ancient polytheism of the peninsula, and 
developed a simpler monotheism than that of Christianity 
itself, and an agency for the uplift of many races. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CorneELL UNIVERSITY. 
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RELIGION A NECESSARY CONSTITUENT 
IN ALL EDUCATION. 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


In spite of all that has been said and written of modern edu- 
cation, an essential fact has hitherto, so far as I know, escaped 
general recognition. ‘The present situation is in one funda- 
mental respect entirely unprecedented. In all the great ages 
of the world, and in all the great countries, education has 
been inspired with one central idea and pervaded with one 
central emotion, whether that of citizenship, as among the 
Greeks, or divine choice and guidance, as among the Jews, 
or racial solidarity as among the Japanese. We in Western 
Europe and America have inherited the medieval tradition of 
education as moulded and directed by the conception of the 
necessity to fit the child for membership in the Christian 
Church. But for the last century and a half at least this 
tradition has been breaking down, and experiments have been 
made more or less consciously in forms of education which, 
if not in name, yet to all intents and purposes are secular in 
the sense of being not only unrelated to the Christian ideal, 
but unrelated to any dominating spiritual purpose whatsoever. 
What blinds us to this deficiency is that, while the spirit and 
purpose have in great degree vanished, the body remains. 
The character of the linguistic teaching in secondary schools 
illustrates what I mean. That the literature of Greece and 
Rome is a treasure-house of man’s noblest aspirations no one 


familiar with the classics can deny ; but it is no betrayal of the 
343 
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just claims of humane learning to admit that the monopoly of 
the best talent of our public schools that grammatical study 
still enjoys is a survival from a time when these languages 
were the key to the literature and tradition of the Christian 
Church and Roman law. 

We are thus face to face with a situation of sufficient 
seriousness. ‘The old ideal no longer suffices for new needs, 
and yet nothing has hitherto been found to take its place as 
a principle of unity and source of inspiration. It is the sense 
of this supreme want that underlies the educational unrest of 
the present time and explains, if it does not justify, the almost 
feverish zeal of those who seek in the name of the Church to 
re-establish control over the spirit and atmosphere of the school. 
What makes it impossible to admit this claim, in spite of the 
ability and manifest sincerity with which it is advocated, is 
the fact that our conception of the universe and man’s relation 
to it has deepened and widened so that it no longer finds 
adequate expression in the forms to which the Church would 
confine us. If the situation is to be saved, it must be met 
in its entirety. The anomaly and the impossibility either of 
building up a true system of education out of the wood, 
hay, and stubble of current secular ideas, or of returning 
to an outworn theological framework, must be recognised, 
and the task faced by the leaders of educational progress 
of re-introducing into school training, under modern con- 
ditions and in harmony with modern intellectual and moral 
requirements, that unity of spiritual purpose which it 
has lost. 

The following article seeks to indicate in the first 
place the conception or group of conceptions from which 
guidance must be sought in such an attempt; secondly, 
how in the light of them the problem of education comes 
to be defined ; and finally, what means lie to the teacher's 
hand of making them effective as a principle of unity in 
his work. 
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I. 


To the above claim for a new synthesis in education it 
might be retorted that this is precisely what the leaders of 
science have been attempting for the last quarter of a century, 
and that in nothing is the bankruptcy of modern thought more 
obvious than in the failure of the evolutionist idea of education 
as expounded, e.g., by Spencer and Huxley, to inspire any real 
enthusiasm or win any wide acceptance as a basis of recon- 
struction. But the failure of the attempt to substitute the 
conception of adaptation to the environment for the older 
theological conception of the end of education does not touch 
the present contention. It merely proves the inadequacy of 
that idea for the end in view. It is not to any theory of 
natural origins or of the subjection of man to nature, but to 
quite another order of ideas, that we must look for the principle 
of the new synthesis. To take the current naturalistic render- 
ing of evolutionist theory as representative of the best con- 
temporary thought and to allow our outlook to be limited by it, 
is to ignore the real tendency and the real achievement of the 
present time. While the attention of its friends and enemies 
alike has been concentrated on the naturalistic conception of 
life, silently, like the dawn, has been stealing over men’s minds 
quite a different ideal. ‘There has in latter days been growing 
up, under influences it is unnecessary here to specify, a recog- 
nition of the solidarity of human society, witnessed to in every 
department of corporate life, and with it, differentiating the 
present generation from any other in which the feeling of a 
common citizenship has been prominent, a deepening sense of 
the ultimate kinship between the human mind and the world 
it inhabits which forbids any hard and fast separation between 
nature and society, or between either and the indwelling 
principle of their common life. Though without logical basis 
in the experiential philosophy that has been popular in 
England since the time of Bacon, these ideas have found 
justification in the deeper analysis of experience inaugurated 
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by Kant. This is not the place for a restatement of the 
idealistic argument. I confine myself to the opener witness 
of the sciences to which education has learned to appeal for 
the elucidation of its aims and methods. 

If we approach the subject from the side of early human 
consciousness and inquire what place in it we must assign 
to religion, modern anthropology leaves us in no doubt. 
Religion is an entirely natural product of the human soul in 
its intercourse with the material world and with other souls. 
To suppose it, as was common in the eighteenth century, to 
be the invention of priests and soothsayers, or in any way an 
artificial product of civilisation, is to invert the order of fact. 
Priest and prophet, the whole organisation of the Church, and 
even civilisation itself, have themselves been motived and 
moulded by the religious consciousness. Religion as a primary 
fact owes nothing to them. 

With the teaching of anthropology that of modem 


psychology abundantly corresponds. It is of course impossible J 


to isolate the natural utterances of children’s feelings from the 
ideas suggested by the advanced social consciousness into 
which they are born, but one only needs to cast an eye over 
any of the many paidological studies of the questions and 
elementary notions of children as to the origin and nature of 
the world, to realise how naturally interest in the great problems 
of creation and preservation, of the existence of evil and the 
being of eternity spring up in the mind of the child, and 
how certain it is that here also it is the heart that makes the 
theologian, and not the theologian the heart. 

It is of course possible to admit the testimony of com- 
parative religion as to the naturalness and universality of 
religious consciousness and yet to regard it as an abnormal 
and on the whole morbid product—the source of Aberglaube, 
rather than of valid and essential beliefs. But this might, 
without much difficulty, be shown to be the result of fixing 


1 See T. H. Green’s essay on Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life, 
Works, iii. p. 92. 
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attention on the excrescences of particular creeds instead of 
upon the essence of all creeds, and of ignoring the essential con- 
tinuity of religion with other ways of apprehending the world of 
finite experience. On these points recent philosophy of religion 
speaks as unambiguously as does its history. With singular 
unanimity philosophers have fixed, not on isolated beliefs, but 
on the underlying faith in the reality and beneficent guidance 
of our highest ideals as the essence of all religion. Two 
quotations may suffice. ‘The religion of a time,” writes 
Professor Wallace,’ “is not its nominal creed, but its dominant 
sense of the meaning of reality—the principle which animates 
all its being and all its striving, the faith it has in the laws of 
nature and the purposes of life.” “Religion springs,” says 
Professor H6ffding in his recent book on the Philosophy of 
Religion,’ “ from the need to hold fast to the conservation of 
the highest values beyond the limits which experience exhibits 
and in spite of all the transformations which experience 
reveals.” If this be so—if religion stands for faith in the 
permanent reality and value of the things which the soul 
creates or reproduces in its upward striving in science and 
at, morals and politics—it seems to follow that in its 
essence it is no mere excrescence, no mere scaffolding 
thrown out for the temporary support of something more 
slid than itself, which will by-and-by take its place. 
On the contrary, it must be strictly continuous with the 
partial and less emotionally sustained beliefs in the value of 
knowledge, beauty, and social well-being on which these other 
structures themselves depend. 

The further development of this thought is here out of 
place. I pass to a second point of even more direct educational 
interest, on which there also may be said to be general agree- 
ment among students of religion. I mean the different stages 
or levels through which religious consciousness tends to pass as 
it is strained to purity by the reflection of the race. The transi- 
tion from fetishism to polytheism, from polytheism to monothe- 

' Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, p. xxxvii. 2 P, 216. 
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ism, and finally from the conception of a God who dwells apart 
to One who reveals himself in the world—or, to put it in terms 
suggested by recent controversies, from the idea of God as a 
“familiar” spirit to that of God as a transcendent reality and 
thence to God as an immanent principle—has long been a 
commonplace of the historian of religion. What we owe to 
more recent study, guided by philosophical interest, is the 
emphasis on the inner side of these transitions, more particu- 
larly on the transition from nature religion to ethical, and again 
from ethical to what, for want of a better name, we may call 
spiritual. The first is in general the passage from such a con- 
ception as that represented by Greek religion to that of the 
Hebrews, but the movement is clearly discernible within the 
history of each of them. The most striking example of this is 
in the Hebrew prophets themselves, whose writings are a call 
to turn from nature worship, to cast away its symbols and 
ceremonies and cleave to the God of judgment and righteousness, 
whose sacrifice is a broken and contrite heart. From this 
point of view we are asked to conceive of the second stage as 
a gradual deepening of man’s sense of the relation in which he 
stands to the realities amid which he is placed, as the birth of 
a new world in the soul, bringing with it a readjustment of all 
its values. In the distinction between the natural and _ the 
moral, man becomes conscious of what he is in contrast to the 
natural things about him. He comes to a knowledge of him- 
self as born not of the flesh but of the spirit. Finally, this 
stage is superseded by a higher still when God is conceived of 
not merely as different from his creatures, but as the working 
spirit in them. If we were t» isolate the element here 
added we might describe it as the Eastern, the mystic, or the 
pantheistic. But this would be misleading. We shall obtain 
a better idea of it for our present purpose if we think of the 
higher as standing to the lower as the God of the New Testa- 
ment stands to the God of the Old, as the God we have in the 
poems of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, and of Browning stands 
to the God of William Cowper or of John Wesley. 
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Turning again from this to the psychology of the indi- 
vidual, we find, of course, no literal reproduction of these 


phases. Yet the more closely we study the phenomena of 


religious development the more we are struck with certain 
fundamental analogies. More particularly in recent adoles- 
cent psychology attention has been turned to the central 
point in this progress, the birth of the ethical ideal, and with 
it of the soul in the growing child. This has long been 
familiar in religious biography under the term of “con- 
version,” but it is only recently that it has been made the 
subject of informed and sympathetic study. The general 
result may again be said to have been to bring home to us 
in the first place how entirely natural and indeed in a sense 
universal the change is, whether it take the more orthodox 
or less covenanted forms, and in the second place (contrary to 
the ordinary view which makes it an end), how secondary and 
altogether transitional it is as a stage of religious develop- 
ment. True, it represents an awakening—the great awaken- 
ing—but what it is an awakening to is still far from manifest 
to the soul itself, and cannot be other than a matter of life- 
long experience. Rightly regarded, conversion is merely a 
stage in the soul’s progress to a deeper form of religious life. 
It is the point at which it first dawns upon it that life has 
significance—if it be preferred, is a gift from above. But 
what that significance is in all its fulness and power, still 
awaits revelation.’ 

While it may be said that it is this revelation which is 
the real goal of religious education in the individual as in 
the race, it need hardly be added that it remains remote from 
anything we are likely to meet with in schoolboys or school- 
girls, Yet there is a danger of underestimating the extent 
to which in particular often little understood cases there may 


1 It is this partialness of the insight that arrives with conversion that 
chiefly explains the “backslidings,” variously estimated as 77 per cent. and 
99 per cent., from grace. Most of these would probably be found on examina- 
tion not to be backslidings at all but forward movements of the soul towards 
fuller light and a securer hold upon its world. 
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be anticipations of it even in quite young children. It js 
just these foretastes, or, as Wordsworth would have it, after. 
tastes, that give a certain completeness to some children’s 
experience which is not confined to the lives of the mystics: 


II. 


If this general account of the nature and course of 
religious development be true, certain educational conse. 
quences at once follow to which I desire to call particular 
attention. 

1. If religion means the sense of eternity in connection 
with our higher experiences—our ideals, we might say, sub- 
stantiated and endowed with stability, swb specie wnitatis— 
the nature of the education which can best succeed in develop- 
ing it, in “ bringing the eternal into the form of a child’s daily 
life, and into the form of a child’s daily thought,” must always 
be the central problem of all pedagogy. At the present time 
circumstances have raised it into prominence. Western 
nations have made themselves responsible as never before 
for the moral well-being of the vast majority of the coming 
generation. This at a time when the circumstances of 
modern industry in general and of city life in particular— 
the hurry and excitement they bring with them, the decay of 
the family and of other “pieties of old religion” they involve, 
are in the last degree hostile to the religious spirit. A clever 
writer® has recently pointed out in this connection how even 
the language and the once familiar peace-giving metaphors of 


1 Compare the verses happily quoted from Vaughan in The Child and 
Religion, p. 207— 


‘“‘ Happy those early days when I shined in my angel-infancy, 
When yet I had not walked above a mile or two from my first love 
And looking back—at that short space—could see a glimpse of his bright 
face. 
When in some gilded cloud or flower my gazing soul would dwell an hour 
And in these weaker glories spy some shadows of eternity ”’— 


with the chapter on “ Boyhood” in the recently published Life and Letters of 


Lafcadio Hearn. 
2 C. F. G. Masterman, zbid., p. 98. 
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religious literature are rapidly ceasing to have any meaning 
for the city child, and how entirely blind the next generation 
of city children is likely to have become to a whole world of 
soothing and refining imagery on which our own religious life 
has been fed. 

It would indeed be a paradox if just at the time when 
educationists are beginning to realise how crying the need 
for devising effective means to counteract these influences 
and give this touch of higher feeling to national education, 
political and denominational differences should render united 
effort to meet it a remote ideal. 

2. Coming to the particular aim of religious education in 
young people, few, I suppose, would be prepared to define it 
as conversion or “ early piety” in the old sense of the word. 
The defect of the old view was not that it aimed at a change 
in the soul, nor even that it sought it through a supernatural 
supervening grace. It was that in the first place it treated 
human nature as essentially corrupt, and that, in the second 
place, it took as the proper aim of religious education the 
precocious development in the child of the religious experi- 
ence of the adult, reversing, as has been well said, the New 
Testament principle, ‘‘ Unless ye become as little children, ye 
shall by no means enter the kingdom of heaven.” Yet the 
whole burden of the new psychology is to remind us that with 
all its errors the old emphasis on conversion concealed a vital 
truth. There are no breaks in the child’s religious development 
any more than in that of the race. But there is real change, 
and this is vital to remember. I have already referred to it as 
the birth of the soul, insisting that it is as entirely normal as it 
is crucial in growing spiritual life. This is no discovery of 
modern pietism. All the great educationalists may be said 
tohave recognised it. ‘To Plato there seemed no better de- 
scription of education as a whole than the turning of the eyes 
from the shadows of the cave to their meaning in the world of 
realities. To Aristotle it was a case of evolution from the life 
of mere natural and habitual virtue into the life of insight 
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founded on self-knowledge and devotion to things of real 
worth, first in the life of ordinary good citizenship, thereafter 
in the ideal fellowship with the divine in which we put off 
our mortality... We have thus a central point from which to 


regard religious development. The aim of the teacher who F 


realises the dignity of his mission must be first to do what 
he can to lead up to this change by gradual stages, and 
secondly, to secure that when it takes place it shall be ac. 
companied with the least internal disturbance, the least 
conflict between the habits and ideals that have controlled 
the past and the new ideals that now open to view. Some 
shock is inevitable in the discovery that much of the early 
language of religion was metaphorical. The teacher has to 
see that the shock is not an upheaval. That this is a task 
requiring insight and tact need hardly be said. Success will 
depend on his keeping before his mind from the first as the 
aim of education in general the harmonious development of 
the different elements in human nature, not forgetting the 
esthetic and the religious (which itself supplies the principle 


of the harmony), and secondly, in his resolutely refusing the 
temptation to secure cheap moral results by appeal to the 
ordinary theological sanctions. 


Ill. 


But the more we dwell upon these aims of religious educa- 
tion, the more pressing becomes the practical question of the 
means the teacher has at his disposal to attain them. It would 
be mere quackery to pretend to deduce from theoretical 
premises such as the above conclusions which can be of much 
value in actual school management. Yet one or two points 
emerge from our previous discussion which have undoubted 
bearing upon educational practice. 

It follows from our general definition of religion as the 
feeling of the reality and permanence of all we most value, that 
religious education cannot rightly be conceived of as something 

1 Ethics, x. 
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separate from other education. Before there can be a feeling 
of the “‘ permanence of values” there must be a feeling of the 
values themselves, and we are thus brought by another path to 


| the conclusion that modern pedagogy presses upon us on other 
) grounds as to the object of all true education. The object is de- 


fined in different ways as the formation of tastes, the creation of 
interests, the development of the sentiments, or, more technically, 
of selective appercipient groups. But one thought underlies 
all these definitions of the end of education, viz. that education 
is not primarily information, nor even development of powers 
and dexterities, but the training of feeling, the feeling for 


| nature and for knowledge, for beauty and for art, for types of 


moral goodness, for law and order in individual and social life. 
Without this, the soul comes stillborn from the school: what- 
ever may be the development of power and dexterity, there 
is no will to use them in an ennobling way. With it, 
whatever be its deficiencies, the soul possesses the seeds of a 
truly human life, and withal of a true religion. It is therefore 
to the teaching of ordinary subjects in such a way that 
they may deepen and ennoble feeling that attention must 
first be turned by those who are interested in a true religious 
education. 

Of these subjects, by common consent, history and 
literature offer the best opportunities. There is, indeed, a 
sense in which it might be said that these are themselves 
religious subjects. It is difficult to conceive what of the 
great historical movements would be left if we took away 
what has been inspired by religious motives and _ religious 
ideals. We read of holy wars. In the end, all great wars 
have been holy wars in the sense that the issues concerned 
what men have most valued, the faiths they have held in the 
purposes of life. Recently reading some of Father Benson’s 
historical novels, I have been struck with the opportunity that 
is opened to the teacher of the times he deals with for the 
sympathetic treatment of great religious ideals such as those 


for which Catholic and Protestant, Church and Dissent, 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 23 
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respectively have stood, and the place of each in a larger 
conception of the meaning of life. 

And this suggests the place of poetry and romance as an 
even readier means of bringing home the underlying causes 
or over-ruling Providences that work in the affairs of men. 
Poetry, Aristotle said, is more philosophical than history. The 
reason is that it leaves the writer free to select what is essential 
to bring out the working of character and destiny, of law and 
purpose, in events. Hence the intimate connection which the 
Greeks discerned between the drama and religious worship. 
We are just beginning to re-discover this, and to have an 
inkling of what might be made of it,—witness our school 
revivals of the Greek drama and the reverent reproduction of 
the Sacred and Miracle Play. When the power of the drama 
is fully realised we shall have recovered one of the noblest 
means of religious development. 

But few that believe in religious education are likely to be 
satisfied with the thoughtful use of the ordinary subjects as 
their instrument. And Aristotle’s principle again suggests 
the reason. Religious instruction in the special sense enables 
us to select the precise material we want and obtain the 
nourishment we seek in its most condensed form. But with 
this admission our main difficulty emerges. Educated Chris- 
tendom as well as Judaism seem agreed that nothing else will 
serve than the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
with or without the Church’s interpretation of them. But 
how, under modern conditions, to make full use of them for 
this purpose? On the one hand there are those who feel an 
insuperable difficulty in using them at all, either as reliable 
historical accounts, or as a true reflection of their own deepest 
thoughts on man’s relation to the unseen. On the other 
hand, there are those who can only see in them the basis 
of a sectional creed which they are forbidden to teach 
The one are like those who cannot see the trees for the 
wood, the other like those who cannot see the wood for 
the trees. ‘The one cannot see the ocean in the pool among 
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the rocks, the other takes the pool for the great wide ocean 
that has left it there. 

From these difficulties I confess I see no immediate pros- 
pect of escape. The beginnings of a new state of matters 
will come, I believe, with the diffusion among teachers of a 
deeper understanding of the meaning of religion and the 
course of religious development. This seems to me one of 
the most crying needs of the present time; to meet it must 
be one of the chief aims of the Universities in the future. 
To them has passed from the churches the task of inspiring 
the future generation with the conceptions of the meaning of 
life, which will, in turn, be carried by it, through the press, 
the teaching in the schools, the pulpit, and general social 
intercourse and discussion, into the working ideals of the 
nation. Whether the Universities will rise to this conception 


}of their mission remains to be seen. What seems certain is 


that the spiritual well-being of nations will depend in the 
coming century on the extent to which they realise it.’ 


1 While I am writing, confirmation of the view here advocated comes from 
a correspondent to whom, along with some hundred other experienced teachers, 
I had addressed the questions recently drawn up by Professor Sadler in his 
Inquiry as to Methods of Moral Instruction in Schools. 1 am permitted to 
quote the passage at length :—‘“‘I believe that the whole business depends on 
the character of the teacher, and that moral lessons can be excellent in the 
hands of a spiritually-minded teacher. At the same time, I do not think that 
our present educational system aims at making people perceptive of spiritual 
things, nor that teachers are, as a class, more sensitive to such than other people 
—perhaps they are less. I do feel as if the University or the Training College 
were the right place to try to get some notion of the spiritual side of things into 
people—but here, again, it entirely depends on the staff. As a matter of fact, 
light on the world of things comes mostly through some book or poem, or some 
personal influence. The whole world is different after knowing some particular 
person, or reading some book, or coming into contact with the ideas of some 
group of people. I think the citizen ideal should be brought before everyone, 
but I feel myself (perhaps more and more keenly) that the average person goes 
through the form of citizen duty (school manager, guardian, settlement worker, 
or the like) with heavy feet and dull mind. He is apt to be satisfied with 
the doing, and not to trouble much about the intelligence he brings to it. 
Indirect political and religious talk to children, there is always the difficulty 
of the enormously varying ideals of society which the average middle-class 
tome reflects. I believe that the teacher who has spiritual insight can sur- 
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Meantime, what are the chief planks in the present frame. 
work of our educational system by which we can hold? 
(1) For those who feel themselves free to use it, the Bible 
remains as the one clear record of the development of the 
“Soul of a People” from naive nature worship to the worship 
of the God of all the earth and all the heavens. Like no 
other history, it is written from beginning to end (and herein 
lies the inspiration of its books) by men possessed with over. 
mastering religious emotion penetrated throughout with the 
idea of a spiritual purpose in national and human affairs. 

It is for this reason that I am inclined to think that we 
are not at the end, but only at the beginning, of the usefulness 
of the Bible in the school. So far from decreasing its value 
(as is held by some), the new historical criticism will make 
the full use of it for the first time possible. 

(2) Religious education cannot afford to dispense with any 
of the ordained means whereby the sense of spiritual fellowship 
on which in the last resort religion depends is deepened and 
fixed as an element in character. Of these the family and the 


Church are by far the most powerful. Religion begins in the 
family ; it is continued in the Church. The work of the school 
teacher, to be fully successful, must be a co-operation and a pre- 
paration. The first is too obvious to need comment, the second 
is a more difficult matter. We are committed in modern 


pedagogy to the recognition of the importance of corporate life 
and the necessity of connecting the work of the school in 
general with the larger life of the community. This principle 
has a particular bearing on morals and religion. “ The strategic 
position in the campaign of moral and religious education,” says 
Dr Coe, “is the element of fellowship.” Such fellowship in its 
fully organised form is found only in the Church, in which | 


mount all these difficulties, but it needs pretty deep apprehension of spiritual 
truths. When once one gets hold of a great idea, any work gets illuminated 
thereby, but I do feel that neither art nor music nor morals nor the Bible nor 
any study in itself gives a constructive idea to a boy or girl. I tend more and 
more to feel that that comes from human personality, whether expressed in 4 
book or a living being.” 
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include each and every religious or ethical organisation from the 
stately Church of Rome to the humblest dissenting conventicle. 


) It is the Church that is the interpreter of religious symbols and 
) the director of religious emotion. ‘The Church connects the 


present with the past, making us partakers in a larger life. It 
holds up the permanent, and reconciles to change and loss. It 
directs and organises effort, and thus keeps feeling fresh and 
vigorous. All organisations do this in connection with their 


} particular objects, but the Church, as we have seen, stands for 
, the unity of all worthy objects, and therefore adds an element 
which all the others lack when taken separately." 


It is this dependence of religious consciousness for com- 


| plete development on a common life, rather than any abstract 
right of parents over the religion of their children, that seems 
} to me the real ground of the contention of the denomina- 


tionists in the present controversy. I have no sympathy (I do 
not think that either theory or practice justifies any sympathy) 
with the contention that the State ought to have nothing to 
do with the religious education of children. If what I have 
already said is true, in pledging itself to education of any 
kind the State has pledged itself to religious education. 
Nor is there any argument that can be urged in behalf of 
any form of education which may not be urged equally in 
behalf of religious education. So far, I feel bound to differ 
from the claim that it shall be left to the denominations. On 
the other hand, we seem to be equally pledged to the view that 
the child shall be treated as a potential member of a religious 
community, and have its mind directed to the significance of 
such a membership. If to the reader these seem contradictory 
requirements, I admit the appearance, but 1 maintain also 
that the contradiction is only apparent. The analogy of the 
secondary schools seems to show that the difficulty of com- 
bining undenominationalism with respect for the “religion of 
the parent” is enormously exaggerated, and that in practice 


1 Cp, Professor MacCunn’s eloquent statement of the function of the 
modern Church in his admirable book on the Making of Character. 
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it sinks into a negligible or at least a manageable quantity, 
The very fact that the children are regarded in the way | 
suggest would seem to bring its own safeguard with it. If all 
are regarded as members of different churches, the teacher will 
be careful how he deals with the differences of any. What the 
parent has a right to require is that no obstacle shall be placed 
in his children’s way to their seeing the light as he sees it, and 
being received into the fold in which he himself has found 
peace. Strange indeed must be the view of what constitutes 
the heart of religion, as of what constitutes the heart of the 
child cherished by those who maintain that the elements 
of corporate religion as they may be permitted to exist 
in even the most undenominational of schools—the common 
meeting, the common hymn, the common gospel, the common 
prayer or aspiration—are influences hostile to membership 
in any particular church. 

Though this article has dealt primarily with the wider 
aspect of religious education, it has not been written without 
a view to the present religious crisis in England. Whether 
anything like the principles it advocates will find formal 
recognition in the new proposals to which the present Govern- 
ment is pledged with regard to religious education, remains to 
be seen. What all who are interested in true education have 
a right to demand is that their adoption in the actual working 
of the schools shall not be rendered more difficult than it at 
present is by the acceptance, under political pressure, of any 
rigid system of enforced or prohibitive secularism. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE MYSTICAL 
REVELATION. 


ProFrEssor GEORGE ALBERT COE, Pu.D., 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE present revival of mysticism springs, no doubt, from 
needs of the human spirit that are as old as religion. But its 
apologetic is largely new. It is also daring, for it aims at 
nothing less than the incorporation of psychological super- 
naturalism within modern science. Of course the terminology 
of supernaturalism drops away, and the mystic is forward to 
say that his experiences fall under universal laws of mind. 
Nevertheless, when we reach the end of the new and sup- 
posedly scientific argument, we find that we have somehow 
moved from the plane of empirical observation to that of a 
transcendental ontology. If a physicist should assert that 
scientific observation reveals the ontological reality of matter, 
we should suspect that he had somehow mixed metaphysical 
speculation with his empirical generalisations. The same 
suspicion attaches to the supposed scientific evidence for the 
validity of mysticism. To many minds this one consideration 
is sufficient to settle the matter. But, inasmuch as the new 
mystical apologetic has secured lodgment among professional 
psychologists, it will be worth while to inquire in some 
detail where and how in the mystical experience the onto- 
logical certainties of mysticism arise. As a contribution 
toward this inquiry, I shall analyse two types of argument, 


the first based upon experiences of the ecstatic type, the 
359 
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second upon the widespread feeling of the reality of spiritual 
things. 

I. The datum of the first argument is the generic similarity 
in the content of mystical experiences. From the trance 
practices of all religions, from the psychical effects of certain 
drugs, particularly anesthetics, and from the recurrent spon- 
taneous obsession called “cosmic consciousness,” to which 
some persons are subject, there comes a common report. It 
is that the limits of the individual self are transcended through 
some kind of mingling in, or other immediate realisation of, a 
larger world of the spiritual order; that this larger reality is 
good, and that in it the contradictions and the mystery of 
existence are solved. 

Alongside this common report we find, of course, other 
asserted intuitions which vary with the mystic’s training and 
view-point. One devotee experiences union with a personal 
God, or with Jesus; another sinks into an impersonal deity, 
into nature, or into the void of mere being; one _ beholds 
definite objects and hears specific words; another reports that 


he has advanced beyond all definiteness into the completely 
ineffable. ‘Thus each brings back confirmation of his own 
creed. ‘These special features are accounted for, of course, by 
auto-suggestion; the entranced person merely interprets his 
strange experience in the thought-terms with which he is 
familiar. But it is said that the common content of this 


world-wide experience requires a different explanation. Here, 
it is argued, are the marks of valid perception, namely, im- 
mediacy, certainty, and the universal agreement of experts. 
The formulation of this argument comes from Professor 
James, who has been followed by various writers. Lest I 
overstate James’s position, however, let it be said that various 
lines of argumentation cross and recross in his fascinating 
Varieties of Religious Experience. He certainly intends to 
give standing to mystical practices because of their practical 
results, and at times he also claims for them the kind of 
immediate authority that they assert for themselves. Mystical 
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states, he says, have noétic quality (p. 380): consciousness of 
illumination is their essential mark (p. 408, note 2); they not 
only do convince the mystic, but they also have a right to do 
so (p. 422); for “they are absolutely sensational in their 
epistemological quality” (p. 424); they are “definite per- 
ceptions of fact” (p. 454); he cannot help ascribing some 
metaphysical significance to his own anesthetic revelation of 
the reconciliation of opposites (p. 388). On the other hand, 
he admits that, since the mystical illumination is incommuni- 
cable, it is not authoritative for anyone but the mystic himself 
(p. 422), and even that the mystical feeling has no specific 
intellectual content of its own (p. 425). 

Without attempting to unify these statements, let us 
examine the argument for mysticism upon which James has 
seemed, at least, to bestow the authority of a great name in 
scientific psychology. It is admitted that the sectarian or 
philosophical peculiarities of each class of mystics can be 
traced to a source other than the mystical experience itself. 
Thus the universal factor of the revelation is “ capable,” James 
remarks, “of forming matrimonial alliances with material 
furnished by the most diverse philosophies and_ theologies ” 
(p. 425). Is the figure of matrimony really applicable to the 
facts? Between the universal and the sectarian factors in the 
mystical revelation, is there any such difference in nature and 
origin? May not the two be continuous, so that, just as the 
sectarian factor is accounted for by particular conditions 
without reference to ontology, so the universal factor is 
explained by general conditions? I shall endeavour to show 
that this is the case. 

(1) The universal elements in the mystical revelation are 
generalised from selected cases, and in fact from cases so 
selected as to secure approximately uniform subjective con- 
ditions and modes of mental operation. The selection is, of 
course, unintentional, but it is actual. How unintentional 
selection occurs can easily be illustrated. If we put into a 
class by themselves all the persons whom we can find who 
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have witnessed an earthquake, and then ask them their opinion 
of free trade and protection, we shall probably not select them 
in any such way as to affect the average of the views that 
they render. But if we ask the same question of a group 
composed of men who have read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, we shall probably “load the dice,” since the mental 
habits of philosophers, as well as the substance of their theories, 
is likely to incline them to a particular side of the question. 
Now, when we heap up the testimonies of mystics, we similarly 
gather together a class of mental tendencies that we are not 
looking for, and specifically tendencies that affect the thing 
that we are looking for. The difficulty is the same as one 
that attends the question-circular method of securing informa- 
tion concerning private religious experiences. In both cases, 
the persons who are most ready to give a full account of their 
inner life constitute a homogeneous temperamental group; or, 
rather, they represent only the extreme wing of such a group. 
For the same quality that determines free communicativeness 
determines also a certain type of religious experience. The 
extreme cases of this type are reported with especial fulness; 
but the reports of other cases, even within the same type, ' 
are relatively meagre. Thus arises a misleading appearance of 
a break between certain religious experiences and the more 
ordinary life of religious men. Thus arises also a degree of 
uniformity in the returns that would disappear if the data were 
gathered with equal fulness from a wider range. 

(2) Nor is this all. One of the particular qualities unin- 
tentionally selected in collections of mystical experiences is of 
a kind to determine directly the degree of certainty with 
which one asserts one’s religious beliefs. No psychologist will 
question that mystics, as a class, are highly suggestible, or 
that their suggestibility leads them to regard as actual 
experiences that which analysis shows to be only interpreta- 
tions of experience. In this way anything can become a 
“direct perception of fact.” Some Christians, for example, 
say that they have experienced the atonement; others, that 
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they have consciously realised the presence of a personal 
devil ; still others, that they have recognised as an actual 
presence each of the three persons of the Trinity. The source 
of the supposed revelation is not different from the source of 
the dogma. There is entire continuity; we have dogma 
asserting itself at one end of the scale as belief, at the other 
end as intuition. The reason why we do not readily perceive 
that this is the fact is that our method of selecting mystical 
confessions has caused a break to appear where none really 
exists. 

We need only one more factor in order to account com- 
pletely for the general agreements of mystics as to the content 
of their revelation. No one will question that there is practi- 
cally universal human aspiration after the good and after a 
systematising or unification of our scattered and discordant 
lives. We have just seen that mystical confessions proceed, 
in general, from a homogeneous group of minds whose sug- 
gestibility is sufficient to give to ideas the force of present 
experience or intuition. If, now, the formal conditions of 
trance and trance-like practices provide sensations or other 
mental modifications that easily suggest the goal of religious 
aspiration, the suggestible mind of the mystic will do the rest 
—the goal will be asserted as a present intuition. 

(3) Such formal conditions do exist. Before naming them, 
let us catalogue the more common elements of the mystical 
experience. ‘They are these :—Loss, in greater or less degree, 
of the sense of personality ; an impression of being “ out of the 
body” and in a spiritual world; a sense of identification more 
or less complete with the object of one’s thought or perception ; 
an agreeable feeling-tone, which may have any degree of 
intensity, from mere general ease to ecstatic joy. All this is 
expressed as the realisation of a blessed life through union 
with ultimate spiritual being, a union in which the bonds of 
body and of individuality are loosed. 

A recent writer has shown that such apparent loss of 
personality merely exhibits in extreme form a sort of abstrac- 
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tion or self-forgetfulness that is entirely commonplace. The 
psychological condition of the sense of personality is the act of 
mentally relating the self and its objects, and this mental act 
has for its physiological background some muscular contrac. 
tion. Relax the contracted muscle, cease to think the relation, 
and the sense of personality in some measure disappears.’ | 
shall now offer evidence to show that not only the loss of the 
sense of self, but also the entire series of characteristic mystical 
intuitions, can be traced to similar formal conditions of the 
mystic’s mind and body. 

The typical mystical process, which culminates in trance, is, 
formally considered, nothing else than partial or coniplete self- 
hypnosis. ‘This is the mechanism of the process, whatever be 
the mental content, and whether or not this content expresses 
ontological truth. Therefore the most direct method of 
examining the formal conditions that now interest us is to 
make the experiment of self-hypnosis.”. The following is an 
account of such an experiment. It was undertaken, not from 
any religious motive, not in the interest of the psychology 


of religion, but solely for the purpose of seeing hypnosis from 
the inside. 


The subject placed himself in a comfortable position upon 
a couch and fixed his eyes and attention upon a moderately 
bright object elevated somewhat above the ordinary plane of 
vision. After some little time there developed a profoundly 
new state which can properly be called a mild trance. Its 
main marks are three :—First, the bodily sensations were 
modified. A sense of strangeness came on, and it increased 
until the mind seemed to be freed from the body. The body 
seemed to be there rather than here—alive, yet not “ mine” in 
the old intimate way. Here is the precise phenomenon upon 

1 Ethel Dench Puffer, “The Loss of Personality,’ Atlantic Monthly, vol. 
Ixxxv. pp. 195 ff. 

2 There is nothing per se injurious in hypnosis. Nevertheless, the dangers 
that accompany ignorant or careless experimentation in this field are so many 


and so serious as to render decidedly unwise all efforts at hypnosis except 
under strict scientific control. 
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which theosophists of the type of Mrs Besant lay so much 
stress. ‘They interpret it as an actually experienced separation 
of soul from body. Similarly, Paul was on a certain occasion 
uncertain whether he was in the body or out of it. The 
explanation lies in the persistent narrowing or retractation 
of attention, and the phenomenon is strictly parallel to the 
psychical anzesthesias, blindnesses, etc., of hysteria, which Paul 
Janet has so carefully investigated.’ 

One effect of narrowing the attention is that different 
sensation-groups are less firmly organised in consciousness. 
A particular group may be so deeply dissociated as to be 
unrecognised even when attention is turned toward it. 
We then have psychical (as distinguished from organic) 
anesthesia. In the case before us the bodily presence is 
dimly recognised because the dissociation has not reached 
this lowest depth. 

Second, the self-feeling underwent an equally marked 
change. It seemed as if the self melted into its object, or as 
if two fluids were poured together. The result was like a 
generalisation without particulars, or a sort of pure being. 
The explanation has already been given ; attention had been 
narrowed to such a degree that the usual contrasts and anti- 
theses by means of which we define our world had grown dim. 
Consciousness was absorbed, as it were, in the bright object 
at which the eyes gazed, and this one object seemed somehow 
to become a One-All, at once subject and object, and yet 
neither one. Here is a counterpart of the absorption into 
deity, of which mystical saints speak, a parallel to the realisa- 
tion of a larger life continuous with our own and of the same 
quality, of which Professor James speaks. These asserted 
intuitions are obviously interpretations of this formal condition 
of trance. The claim to having experienced enlargement, 
absorption, ineffable illumination now becomes entirely intel- 
ligible. The experience does tend to be ineffable, certainly, 


’ His latest exposition of the subject is in The Major Symptoms of Hysteria 
(New York, 1907), Lecture VIII. 
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but not because of an unusual fulness of mental content; 
rather because of an unusual emptiness. 

Third, the feeling-tone of the whole was agreeable. In 
spite of the sense of separation from the body, moreover, this 
agreeable feeling seemed to rest upon a general bodily reson- 
ance, being not unlike the diffused comfort that accompanies 
complete muscular relaxation after severe muscular effort. It 
is, indeed, obvious that muscular relaxation was in this case 
a chief ground of the agreeable feeling-tone. Moreover, it is 
easy to see how, from this beginning, if religious auto-sug- 
gestion had been active, or even if the strange experiences of 
the hour had been met with naive wonder instead of scientific 
coldness, pleasurable emotion of any degree of intensity might 
have developed. Here, evidently, is the root of the mystical 
feeling of attainment, of the resolution of discords, of the 
goodness of the All. 

(4) Confirmation of this explanation may be had by analys- 
ing certain features of the anesthetic process. In general, an 
anesthetic acts first as a stimulant and later as a depressant. 
The final and complete relaxation of the muscular system is 
frequently preceded by tonic muscular rigidity. The psychical 
effects of such a change will hardly be realised by anyone who 
has not become familiar, in his own person, with the relation 
between muscular tension and anxiety, restlessness, and a 
divided self, on the one hand, and that between muscular 
relaxation and calm, poise, and self-reconciliation, on the other. 
When everything goes wrong, and you cannot adjust your- 
self to yourself or your work; when you find yourself doing 
under high tension what ought to be easy; when you cannot 
let go your cares or secure restful sleep: then hunt for 
tense muscles and relax them. In forehead, jaws, fingers, legs 
—somewhere you will find a physical basis or condition 
of your unrest. Relieve the tension, and your self and 
your world will be less divided and contradictory; you will 
experience in some degree the very unification that the mystic 
looks upon as a revelation. Relaxation has always been one 
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feature of mystical practices, in fact. It is not strange, then, 
that here and there a medical patient gives a mystical inter- 
pretation to the change from tension to relaxation under an 
anesthetic. ‘The wonder is rather that such reports are so 
rare. If a census of them could be taken, I surmise that 
they would be found to emanate chiefly from minds already 
occupied before the anesthesia with the great problems 
of life. 

In short, the mystical revelation can be traced down to 
the formal conditions, physiological and psychological, of the 
mystic himself. Let not this conclusion be misconstrued, 
however. ‘The point is not that the mystic revelation has a 
physiological basis ; even if there were a direct intuition of 
God, it would doubtless have law-abiding correlations with 
brain-processes. What discredits the mystic’s theory is that 
it accepts as immediate intuition what is palpably an _inter- 
pretation. His spiritual monism may be true or not; that 
question does not here concern us; the present contention is 
simply that the mystic acquires his religious convictions pre- 
cisely as his non-mystical neighbour does, namely, through 
tradition and instruction, auto-suggestion grown habitual, and 
reflective analysis. The mystic brings his theological beliefs 
to the mystical experience ; he does not derive them from: it. 

Thus far we have had before us mystical experiences of 
the more extreme sort—those that approach or reach the 
condition of trance. Our conclusion is resisted by appealing 
to one of the simplest phenomena of ordinary religious 
experience, which is said to convey to the masses the same 
kind of certitude that the expert mystic claims for himself. 
It is declared, in effect, that the consensus of experts is 
supported by a sort of consensus populi. We turn, therefore, 
to a second supposed scientific support of mysticism. 

II. The datum of the second argument is simply the 
broadly human feeling of the reality of spiritual things. This 
feeling is said to be the actual basis of men’s religious belief. 
Rather, since feeling, thus described, includes belief, the 
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primary and practically universal religious experience is an 
experience of belief. The aim of the argument is to show 
that feeling as such can convey ontological messages which 
are of final validity. ‘They cannot be criticised by the rational 
consciousness, it is said, because feeling and reason are incom- 
mensurable. The steps of the proof are as follows :—Self. 
direction by means of a rational analysis of conditions is only 
one way of successfully adjusting ourselves to our environ- 
ment. Our rational cognitions are only mountain-peaks of 
mind which reach above the clouds; underneath are unseen 
foundations of unknown depth and breadth. If we fix 
attention upon the degree of awareness with which we act, 
we discriminate between the conscious and the subconscious. 
If we have in mind self-activity rather than awareness, we 
distinguish between the voluntary and the automatic. If 
we take our starting-point in feeling, we contrast the cognitive 
with the affective life. Of course these three contrasts do 
not exactly cover one another ; yet they do point, in a general 
way, to the same two contrasting groups of facts. We 
certainly perform a great many functions which, when we 
attend to them, appear to be ours chiefly in the sense of 
feeling or tendency or obscure impulse, rather than either 
cognition or volition. 

By indirect means we discover that such functions are 
often adjusted to the conditions of life with surprising accuracy. 
Consider, for example, the delicate responses made by our 
organic feelings to changes in the quality of the blood. Com- 
pared with such responses, our deliberate attempts to regulate 
diet and exercise are clumsy enough. Similarly, feeling makes 
a fine reaction to the varying composition and temperature of 
the atmosphere, and by ways that we do not observe, our 
conduct is modified accordingly. We are, then, in commerce 
with a larger world than that of clear perception and self- 
guided reason. Indeed, the most successful adjustment even 
to perceived conditions is often made by letting go and 
drifting with the tide of feeling. This is true not only in 
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matters related to physiological well-being, but also in literary, 
artistic, and scientific production. 

Upon this basis Professors Starbuck and Pratt build a 
mystical theory. Starbuck maintains that religion is through- 
out a matter of the affective life; that it is, in fact, directly 
opposed to the cognitive processes. Feeling and ideation 
he looks upon as two different means whereby we take note 
of parts of the general reaction-mass which constitutes the 
basis of mental life. Feeling as well as ideation gives 
“reports,” “accounts,” “hints,” and “intimations,” not only 
of organic processes, but also of environing conditions. Re- 
ligion he looks upon as such a feeling-adjustment to the 
larger reality that encompasses the personal life, and he claims 
that the religious feeling as such contains objective content. 
The theory is therefore mystical. 

Similarly, vital feeling is declared by Professor Pratt to 
be the permanent source of religion. Out of it spring ideas 
which, though unreasoned, carry irresistible conviction. He 
is careful to distinguish this immediate certainty contained 
in religious feeling from arguments drawn from the feeling. 
He has in mind an experience of belief which possesses 
absolute certainty of a larger life encircling our own.’ 

No one will deny that religion is primarily an unreasoned 
reaction. Theology derives its interest from an antecedent 
religious belief, and this belief springs out of and expresses 
feelings, impulse, practical attitude. But the fact that belief 
has this incentive and background does not yet justify the 
assertion that religious feeling contains in itself final ontological 
information. Further analysis is needed. We experience a 
similar certitude with regard to many things—monogamy, for 
example. Most of us feel certain that monogamy is one of 
the necessary conditions of a high civilisation ; just why we 


1 “The Feelings and their Place in Religion,” American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education, vol. i. pp. 168 ff. 

? James B. Pratt, The Psychoiogy of Religious Belief (New York, 1907), 
pp 43, 295, 297. 
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think so, however, we find it difficult to say without consider. 
able reflection: if we are very frank with ourselves, we will 
confess that we do not really know after all, and that ow 
certainty is rather a practical attitude than anything else. 
May it not be the same way with the religious feeling of 
certainty, and may not the content of religious belief have 
arisen through processes of growth and accretion and social 
tradition precisely as our belief in monogamy has grown 
definite? Before attempting to answer this question directly, 
I must point out two or three of the more obvious difficulties 
that attach to the arguments in question. 

In the first place, let us scrutinize the evidence for the 
existence of an experience of irresistible religious certainty. 
It is easy enough to secure testimony to such an experience, 
of course, and it is upon question-list testimony that Pratt 
largely relies. But, under appropriate circumstances, one 
could secure testimony to a direct intuitive certainty of the 
fidelity of a friend or the perfidy of an enemy; or to an 
immediate conviction, welling up out of the depths of one’s 
nature, that a certain illness is to have a favourable or un- 
favourable outcome, or that a certain gold-mine is going to 
pan out well! ‘That there is a widespread feeling of religious 
certitude may be granted ; but that, apart from auto-suggestion, 
and when freed from errors of untrained introspection, it has 
the form attributed to it may be frankly denied. 

Again, the argument overlooks a point that is vital to its 
success. That we are in interaction with environmental factors 
that do not appear in clear perception is true. Our nervous 
systems and our moods of feeling register meteorological and 
other conditions so fine and so complex as to bewilder the 
imagination. Very likely, as Leibnitz said, we carry within us 
an index to the entire universe. But this formal statement 
does not show how we discover the specific character of these 
environing realities. As a matter of fact, not until our 
affective responses are brought into the focus of attention, 
where they can be analysed and their relations consciously 
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noted, do they acquire coherent significance or authority. Our 
affective responses to the weather become significant, for 
example, when we definitely note the relation, as Dexter has 
done, between a certain state of the atmosphere and the conduct 
of school-children. Feeling yields no direct knowledge of the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere. At most, then, feeling 
can claim to be only one link in a chain of evidence. 

In the next place, precisely what ontological message does 
religious feeling convey? Starbuck declares this question not 
pertinent, because only feeling can appreciate the deliverances 
of feeling. If that were so, the way to carry conviction would 
be to awaken religious feelings in the reader, not to argue the 
case. To argue that religious feeling conveys truth, and then 
to avoid the question, What truth? looks like a very direct 
method of discrediting the whole argument. What is the use 
of arguing before the court of reason that a decision in the 
court of feeling is correct, if at the same time we deny that 
the court of reason has jurisdiction in the case, and even 
confess that the record of the decision in question is entirely 
inaccessible to said court ? 

An effort is made to escape this impasse by generalis- 
ing the content of the supposed feeling-intuition. That is, 
racial, sectarian, and individual differences are ignored, and the 
pale remainder upon which religionists agree is declared to 
constitute a valid intuition. Without stopping to ask how 
far they really do agree, we may assert at once that this 
argument for the validity of the supposed intuition destroys 
itself. For the certainty of the religionist extends to his 
racial and other peculiar tenets. The alleged intuition of 
spiritual things grasps them only in some such special form. 
If, then, a part of the content, as all investigators agree, is a 
historical accretion, the whole may be, and the claim to final 
authority is vacated. 

III. The tendency of this discussion is toward the view 
that the supposed mystical revelation is part and parcel of the 
general historical movement of religious life; its sources are 
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the same, and the superior certainty and authority that it 
claims for itself are illusory. The illusion arises, specifically, 
through strong auto-suggestion, which gives the form of 
reality or experience to ideas or ideals. The mystic does not 
passively receive a revelation; he actively takes a religious 
attitude, actively gives himself the certainty that he believes 
to be bestowed ab extra. 

This conclusion, however, does not wholly dispose of 
mysticism. A problem more difficult than the two that have 
been touched upon remains behind. For, though we trace 
the ideas of the mystic to some social tradition that he has 


imbibed, the tradition as a whole remains to be accounted for, 


The religious belief of humanity, taken in its grand totality, 
cannot be a product of external suggestion, as the belief of a 
single individual may be. It is clearly not the result of 
critical or analytical reflection. It has been evolved somehow 
from within the mind of man. We may call this racial auto- 
suggestion, if we like. However we name it, its analogy with 
the mystical experience of the individual is unmistakable, 
and we may even go so far as to say that all real religion 
consists ultimately in some mystical practice, namely, the 
making real to ourselves of that which we do not perceive. 


Here is where the mystic’s psychology falls short. He will J 


not admit that his certainty of spiritual things is self-produced ; 
he insists that it is infused. Our need here is a deeper analysis 
of the function of the will in religion, and specifically in 
relation to religious certitude. We may be sure that such 
analysis will lead us toward a faith-philosophy, and away from 
mysticism. Yet, when such a faith-philosophy has done its 
utmost, there will remain the question whether our will, after 
all, is merely ours; whether, indeed, communion with God 
may not genuinely occur in our religious will-acts, one of 
which is the auto-suggestion of religious beliefs. 
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THE MAGIC AND MYSTICISM OF 
TO-DAY. 


Mrs STUART MOORE. 


“Tue philosophy which is indiscriminately called tran- 
scendental, Hermetic, Rosicrucian . . . . comprises an actual, 
positive, and realisable knowledge concerning the worlds 
which we denominate invisible, because they transcend the 
imperfect and rudimentary faculties of a partially developed 
humanity, and concerning the latent potentialities which con- 
stitute, by the fact of their latency, the interior man. In 
more strictly philosophical language, the Hermetic science is 
a method of transcending the phenomenal world, and attaining 
to the reality which is behind phenomena.” 

These words, with which one of the most distinguished 
of living occultists prefaces his text-book upon the theory 
and practice of Magic, constitute a great claim, set forth in 
language which seems more appropriate to metaphysics than 
to the arts of necromancy and divination. Nevertheless, most 
persons who do not specialise in eccentric opinion will be 
disinclined to waste time on a serious discussion of such 
“occult science.” ‘They imagine, having no evidence to the 
contrary, that Magic only survives in the modern world in 
either the commercial or the academic form. The Bond 
Street palmist may stand for one branch, the annotator of 
improper grimoires for the other. In neither department is 
the thing supposed to be taken seriously; it is merely the 

1 A, E. Waite, The Occult Sciences, 1891, p. 1. 
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subject of money-getting or of curiosity. Such a view is far 
from being accurate. ‘The solemn treatises of Dr Papus, the 
many learned works of Mr A. E. Waite, are testimony 
enough that the Hermetic Science is still to be reckoned with, 
There is, has always been, and probably always will be a 
living school of occult thought, because this form of thought 
corresponds with an eternal element in the human mind—its 
curiosity, its arrogance, its love of mystery. Hence occultism 
is at the present day the refuge of many of those alert and 
delightful souls who have “tried everything else” in their 
longing to combine a picturesque certainty devoid of moral 
discipline with unlimited transcendental speculations. Those 
who could scarcely take Genesis seriously find deeps of 
illumination in the Tarot, and accept Elementals, Astrology, 
and the Astral Plane with a good will which they would 
certainly not extend to the Athanasian Creed. The attraction 
of miracles without the miraculous, of a system which brings 
the invisible to us instead of requiring us to go to it, and 
makes it our slave instead of us its worshippers—of an 
exclusiveness that elevates initiation into occultism into the 
spiritual equivalent of entry into the Smart Set—cannot fail of 
effect in a restless and self-conscious community. 

The theory of modern occultism is simply this: that the 
will is potentially king, not only of the House of Life, but 
also of all the forces of Nature, known and unknown. ‘The 
foolish marvels which the word ‘“ Magic” connotes for the 
average man—the spells, entrancements, apparitions, divina- 
tions, etc.—are merely the side issues, not the main objects of 
the genuine science. In the will there resides, for the occult- 
ist, a force as powerful and as amenable as electricity. This 
force can operate in the “ natural,” z.e. sensual, plane, and also 
in planes not yet recognised as “natural.” Beyond the world 
of sensual perception—or rather entangled in it—the Magus 
perceives another world, or aspect of the world, the unfor- 
tunately-named “ Astral.” His education is wholly directed 
towards an understanding of the laws of this world; he 
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develops, by a discipline of his whole nature, and by the 
liberation of certain “subconscious” faculties, those forms of 
perception which in it are analogous to his sensual perceptions 
of the material plane. Hence clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
all non-fraudulent mediumistic phenomena, and _ prophecy; 
and, in the less developed personality, presentiments, intui- 
tions, and veridical dreams. The forces of the astral plane 
are peculiarly susceptible to the directive powers of the will, 
whether deliberately or impulsively applied ; and the result of 
such application is seen in telepathy, “human magnetism,” 
materialisations, evocations, etc. From the exercise of the 
will comes also magical therapeutics, the ancestor of Chris- 
tian Science, for “toute la puissance du médecin occulte est 
dans la conscience de sa volonté, et tout son art consiste 4 
produire la foi dans son malade,” says Eliphas Lévi, the 
founder of modern magic.’ But the will must not only be 
trained, it must be put in the right mood; and here the 
ceremonies and external observances on which occultists have 
always laid great stress receive a plausible explanation. They 
are instruments for the direction and concentration of will- 
power, necessary in so far as they minister to this, but wholly 
subjective in their use and appeal. ‘Une pratique, méme 
superstitieuse, méme insensée, est efficace, parce que c’est une 
réalisation de la volonté,” says Eliphas Lévi again.” 

The occultist, however, seems unable to rise above and do 
without these practices: and here his method is sharply 
differentiated from that of the mystic, whose interior way, 
once found, needs no external signposts. Mysticism, of course, 
has nothing to do with phenomena, nor with enlarging the 
boundaries of the phenomenal world. It displays no marvels, 
performs no miracles. It is “the quest of the Absolute,” 
undertaken in terms of adoration and desire. Where the 
occultist is an investigator, the mystic is a lover. Strictly 
speaking, his science can only be understood by those who 


1 Eliphas Lévi, Rituel de la Haute Magic, 1861, p. 312. 
2 [bid., p. 72. 
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have tried it. These know and proclaim that it is “the one 
plank which bridges Infinity”; but the formule under which 
they try so hard to convey this truth differ enormously, and 
their divergences are only to be reconciled by other mystics, 
who, as Saint-Martin says, “all speak the same language, 
because they come from the same country.” Newman’s word, 
cor ad cor loquitur, is indeed the last word of the mystics: 
these see essential unity beneath differences of language, and 
catch the accent of home wherever it may be heard. 

This “ hard saying ” has been reiterated many times by those 
who have essayed the ungrateful task of explaining mysticism 
to the unmystical. The difficulty of such an explanation js, 
that mysticism, whilst it may or may not begin in a form 
which is amenable to that which Maeterlinck cails “ super- 
natural psychology,” certainly ends by transcending all human 
power of analysis. The. deepest utterances of Plotinus, 
Ruysbroeck, Saint John of the Cross, awaken in our minds 
either an intuitive sense of uncomprehended truth, or the 
anger of a practical person to whom nonsense is being deceit- 
fully addressed in the solemn periods of an unknown tongue: 
“T spake as I saw,” said David ; but Saul did not find his 
candour enlightening. 

Now, it is curious to note that, in spite of the great popu- 
larity of “everything mystical,” from crystal-gazing to the 
symbolism of the Catholic Church, this pure mysticism, the 
divine and impassioned science of ultimate things, has no 
professed adepts in the modern hurly-burly of beliefs. Self: 
seeking or curiosity—generally both—are the incentives which 
send present-day adventurers from the phenomenal to the 
invisible world. ‘The disconcerting fact is that we know—as 
our masters did not—all about mysticism from the intel- 
lectual side. We can describe the differentiating marks of 
Purgation, Illumination, and Ecstasy. We know that the 
science which we desire is the very science of the saints. Our 
contempt for the materialist is magnificent and unbounded. 
Yet, reading the books of modern mysticism, one is struck by 
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a chill feeling, as of an otherwise comfortable room in which 
the fire has been allowed to go out. That flaming rapture 
which made Saint Augustine cry out, “My God, my Joy!” 
and Saint John of the Cross, 

*O burn that burns to heal! 

O more than pleasant wound !” 

and Ruysbroeck declare his one desire to be in vastissimum 
divinitatis pelugus navigare, seems to have died, and left only 
intelligent ashes behind it. The mystic of the present day, 
learning anxiety, has forgotten adoration ; yet adoration was 
of the essence of his contract, as it must also be of the essence 
of the contract in all perfect earthly love. 

Now, a mysticism from which the element of love has 
been withdrawn, whilst restlessness, curiosity, and a_ taste 
for transcendentalism remain, naturally tends either to re- 
lapse into an academic interest or to pass over into mere 
occultism. As a fact, the newest developments of mystical 
literature do seem to suggest that the term is now being 
employed with a certain perversity, (1) to describe a cool and 
judicious application of Platonic principles to Christianity ; 
(2) to justify semi-occult speculations in which the true 
mystical sense plays no part. Dr Inge’s recent works are 
prominent examples of the first tendency; Mr A. E. Waite’s 
of the second. 

Dr Inge has earned the gratitude of many students, who 
owe their first introduction to the mystics to his admirable 
Bampton Lectures. Since the publication of that work, 
however, his point of view appears to have undergone a 
gradual change, which shows itself unmistakably in his recent 
Paddock Lectures on “ Personal Idealism and Mysticism.”* In 
this book ‘the science of the saints” becomes a philosophic 
system of a peculiarly polite, well-balanced kind, chiefly useful 
as a stick with which to beat the holders of strict views on 

' W. R. Inge, “Christian Mysticism,” Bampton Lectures, 1899. 


* W, R. Inge, “ Personal Idealism and Mysticism,” The Paddock Lectures 
for 1906-1907. 
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personality. It explicitly rules out the very existence of 
a distinct “ mystical sense” in man;* and with it, of course, 
the strange and incalculable results obtained by this sense 
under conditions of asceticism, contemplation, ecstasy. Such 
lawless and unnatural doings are not recognised by this 
philosophy, which, though clinging to the label of mysticism, 
really exhibits the tendencies of its antithesis, the neat and 
well-finished system of the schoolmen. Its appeal is to the 
highly cultured, unemotional, but mildly imaginative person, 
who prefers the temperate illumination of a religious idealism, 
in which, as we are specifically informed, the intellect takes 
the reins, to the noche escura through which all voyagers must 
pass on their way to the “divine sea.” If this be mysticism, 
one wonders what is to become of the sudden and unexplained 
flashes of insight and of rapture with which the darkness of 
the true via mystica is lit: of Coventry Patmore’s strange 
declaration that “love raises the spirit above the sphere of 
reverence and worship into one of laughter and dalliance”; or 
Ruysbroeck’s “silence caligineux ot tous les amants se sont 
perdus”; or Saint-Martin’s abrupt and vivid cry, “God was 
my passion!” which seems to come from some warmer source 
than a natural taste for Platonic philosophy. 

For these things Dr Inge has no place, and apparently not 
very much sympathy. In Mr Waite’s work, on the contrary, 
ecstasis, desire, the reality of the mystical experience, are given 
due prominence, though mixed with luggage almost as un- 
necessary to the prosecution of the “great adventure ” as Dr 
Inge’s convincing arguments on the doctrine of the Logos. 
Mr Waite must at present be accounted our most learned and 
important writer upon those subjects which lie “ between the 
desert and the sown” of occult and mystic science. He is also 
a deeply interested and sympathetic observer of certain aspects 
of the mystical experiment, and, in his most recent books, 
shows a growing inclination to approach the boundaries of 
true mysticism ; though this is still combined with a curious 

1 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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inability to separate himself from the false lights of a merely 
occult philosophy. Hence the reader may detect in his work 
a strain of intense desire and gathering sadness: of all the 
material having been ordered and investigated, yet something 
—and that the veritable object of the quest—ever eluding the 
pursuer. Always serious, never sentimental or fatuous, Mr 
Waite’s dicta upon mysticism are often brilliant and profound. 

“So far as it is possible to express the unsearchable heart 
of the universe, the whole mystery lies in the Venite Adoramus, 
and it is enshrined after another manner in the Pange Lingua, 
because everywhere the datens Deitas passes into expression in 
life.” * 

“The invitation of the mystic life is to come and see; the 
promise of the mystic life is that we shall attain to see.” * 

“The search after God is not the quest of joy, which itself 
is the counsel of the search, but the satisfaction of a craving 
impelled by the spur of necessity.” * 

These things being so, it is the more disappointing to find, 
as the conclusion of his interesting and important Studies 
in Mysticism, that Mr Waite’s quest of the ultimate leads 
only, after a careful and wholly irrelevant examination of 
Spiritualism, Mesmerism, and other side issues of the occult 
order, to a vague sacramentalism of the non-dogmatic kind ; 
and finally to a recognition of the fact that the initiations of 
the antique mysteries dramatised the essential features of the 
inward mystical experience, and that the outlines of this drama 
may still be detected in Freemasonry and other forms of 
ceremonial initiation. ‘Thus, setting out to look for a spiritual 
certainty, we find only an intellectual hint; together with a 
confession that this hint is hardly wanted, since it can only be 
understood by those who are already set upon the mystic’s 
way, and these will find that which they seek without guide- 
books of this kind. A formal outline of initiation bears about 


A. E. Waite, Studies in Mysticism, 1906, p. ix. 
Op. cit., p. 53. 
A, E, Waite, Strange Houses of Sleep, 1906, p. 211. 
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the same relation to mystical attainment as “How to be 
Happy though Married ” bears to the rapture of wedded love, 
The constant preoccupation with symbols, interpretations, 
forms of initiation, the outer and inner meanings of things, is 
indeed foreign to the whole spirit of true mysticism ; which, 
having made the great surrender, is hardly interested in 
dissertations upon the sense of the infinite, methods of ap- 
proach, and the rest. It knows, where its modern apologists 
only know about. 

This is, perhaps, the explanation of a fact which must be 
patent to all students of this form of literature ; namely, that 
all the interpretations, proclamations, and theories of the seni- 
occult school of mysticism, which is here under consideration, 
lack that note of peace, certainty, and satisfaction which 
Professor James finds as the mark of a mind that has “ unified 
itself” in the course of its religious experience; and all 
mystical experience must be classed as religious, in the 
psychological if not in the theological sense. The immediate 
cause of this seems to be the importation of an intellectualist, 
self-confident note: the divorce of knowledge and love, the 
presence of an element of spiritual self-seeking, and the 
complete elimination of the essential element of surrender. 
The learned mystic of the moment is always a strong in- 
dividualist, whereas the satisfaction which he seeks can only 
be obtained by the destruction of the barriers of personality, 
—a, fact very clearly recognised on its philosophic side by Dr 
Inge. But the whole tendency of contemporary thought is 
to build up these barriers, and make of them an impregnable 
shield. 

This passion for individualism, and its accompanying 
business-like determination to exact cash payments for all 
work done in the spiritual sphere, is everywhere noticeable; 
but since, in the last resort, the full implications of that which 
was conceived in the study are always manifest in the conduct 
of the crowd, it is even better exhibited in the cheap tran- 
scendentalism which is known as the “Higher Thought,’ 
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than in the more dignified, if arid, pages of so-called mystical 
philosophy. 

We turn, therefore, from the academic to the popular, and 
consider the form in which that supersensual egoism which 
is the essence of occultism, disguised by a vocabulary borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, from mysticism, metaphysics, 
psychology, and the New Testament, is now being offered to 
acommunity too self-indulgent for the discipline of religion, 
too materialistic for mysticism, too credulous to be satisfied 
with the wary certitudes of an agnostic philosophy. To 
mingle Buddhism, Christianity, magic, physical culture, and 
feeble metaphysics, and make with these ingredients a faith 
whose chief rewards shall be health and wealth, “ heaven here 
and now indeed,” seems a considerable task ; but the Higher 
Thought has managed it. This philosophy, still young, has 
already spread from its birthplace, America, to England, where 
it shows signs of “catching on”; and has split up into 
imumerable sects, which respectively preach Menticulture, 
Soul-culture, Higher Health, Yogi, The New or Cosmic 
Consciousness, etc. etc. ‘hese varied manifestations of being, 
however, are reducible upon examination to comparatively 
simple beginnings; and these beginnings, expressed in the 
crude language of older philosophies, are three—personal 
idealism, magic, and pantheism. In other words, the New 
Mystic seeks by will-power, self-suggestion, the use of Words 
of Power, and a modified form of occult discipline, to construct 
his own universe and attain union with the divine principle 
of his own life; with an indwelling, not with a transcendent, 
God. He seeks this union, as a rule, from strictly utilitarian 
motives, connected with his own physical health, comfort, or 
success. With what some persons may feel to be an excess 
of definition, he confines the presence of this divine principle 
to one particular spot in the body, namely, the Solar Plexus ; 
the nerve ganglion which an old-fashioned and unmystical 
physiology had supposed to direct the operations of the 
stomach. 
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That the solar plexus might somehow be connected with 
the soul was an old guess on the part of transcendentalists, 
and is mentioned by Saint-Martin, who, however, asks “ how 
a metaphysical entity can be localised physically?” = ‘This 
pertinent question is eluded by the New Thought, which is 
nothing if not dogmatic. 

“The Solar Plexus is the radiating centre of life, the 
centre from which flows the divine energy. ... We must 
learn to control the action of the Solar Plexus, just as we 
learn to control the action of the fingers in learning to play 
the piano.” * 

It will therefore be understood that the popular text- 
book of New Thought, entitled Just How to Wake the Solar 
Plexus, has a more serious purpose than its name suggests ; for 
the awakening of the solar plexus means, on this hypothesis, 
the birth of the New Consciousness, and the consequent 
physical and spiritual regeneration of man. 

The method is simpler than might have been expected, being 
merely a combination of breathing exercises and auto-sugges- 
tion. ‘ Lie down flat upon your back with arms outspread and 
without pillow; let go of everything mentally ; inhale slowly 
through the nostrils a full breath ; hold steady a second or 
two; then force the breath suddenly into the upper part of 
the lungs; hold there a second or two, and then suddenly 
throw all the breath down as far as possible, at the same 
time exclaiming mentally to the solar plexus, ‘ Wake up! 
Wake up!’”? 

Those in whom the solar plexus still sleeps—and it is 
to be feared that most of the sainted names of history were 
in this melancholy condition—have no right, from the point 
of view of the Higher Thought, to be considered as spiritual 
persons at all. True spirituality, according to this theory, 
expresses itself in terms of health and wealth. Had Saint 
Francis of Assisi been a New Mystic, he would neither have 


1 E, Towne, Just How to Wake the Solar Plezus, 1904, pp. 8 and 9. 
2 [bid., p. 18. 
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wedded the Lady Poverty nor died before he was fifty years 
of age. The ideals of the latter-day saint are very different 
from this, and must receive a different treatment. 

« All life is growth, and a live Ideal is no exception. Let 
it grow. Stretch your imagination to take in all you’ can. 
When you find yourself approaching the $5000-a-year mark 
you have set for yourself, you will find yourself wanting 
$10,000. Now don’t accuse yourself of never being satisfied. 
Just rejoice in this evidence of spiritual growth, and go in to 
win on a larger scale.” * . 

Under these circumstances, the further counsel to “ Loose 
the body and get enthused over the Ideal” would seem to 
involve a contradiction in terms; for the ideals of the New 
Mystic are mostly of the corporeal kind, and directed towards 
the total elimination of the troubles and chances of this mortal 
life When he is not curing himself of nervousness and 
indigestion, he is busy checking the inordinate affections 
which might cause him to feel fear or anxiety for the safety 
and happiness of other people. ‘‘ How unkind we think we 
are if we do not sympathise with our neighbours’ sufferings !” 
says “The New Mysticism.” Such an emotion is incompat- 
ible with Higher Thought, and here the element of personal 
idealism comes in—though in rather a dilute form—to testify 
to its irrational nature, and prove that self-help is the only 
real altruism. 

“ach man is an epitome of the whole creation; and as he 
rebuilds his consciousness, he re-makes the consciousness of 
the world. This is comfort for those first bewildering hours 
when the deep-seated ‘heresy of separateness’ tempts us to 
think that this new mysticism is a selfish disregard for the 
salvation of any soul but one’s own.” * 

The temptation, nevertheless, remains strong for the un- 
regenerate, particularly when we come upon such counsels 
as this :— 


1 E. Towne, Joy Philosophy, 1903, p. 50. 
2 A. Curtis, The New Mysticism, 1906, p. 89. 
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“Just rise into the realm I am, and by imagination and 
affirmation pump yourself full of—-I am power. I am wisdom, 
I am love. I am whatever I desire to bee ALL things 
work together for the manifestation of what I am.”! 

“Inhale slowly, but not too slowly; just easily; as you 
inhale, say mentally, with eyes raised under your closed lids, | 
amM—say it slowly and distinctly, and try quietly to realise that 
the Infinite is really you. . .. This same exercise, used with 
the words “ I am money,” is the finest treatment for opulence.” 

Here the pantheistic element in the New Thought comes 
out clearly, quaintly mingled with a rudimentary form of 
auto-suggestion ; which is, indeed, the “ practical arcanum ” of 
this system, and accounts for its immense power over im- 
perfectly disciplined minds, and real success in the healing of 
physical and psychical disease. In its method of develop. 
ing this will-concentration and self-suggestion, the Higher 
Thought borrows freely from both Western and Eastem 
sources, and uses the “magic word” of occultism side by side 
with the “entering into silence” of the Christian contem- 
platives, and forms of meditation framed on the most approved 
Oriental lines. 

“You may fix the mind upon the tip of the nose or upon 
the tongue,” says the New Thought Manual, “and so ex- 
perience a sort of absorption in the particular enjoyment upon 
which you happen to be meditating. Again, you may fix the 
attention upon the heart, and imagine that you see a lotus- 
like form. ... This you may think of as turning towards 
you, as you breathe gently and rhythmically, whilst you repeat 
the sacred word OM. Such a practice as this will have a very 
tranquillising effect upon you.” * 

At the same time, the “sacred word OM” has no more 
dogmatic significance that the many references to Christian 
theology which are scattered over the more recent works of 


1 Joy Philosophy, p. 8. 
2 Just How to Wake the Solar Plexus, pp. 25, 26. 
8 R. D. Stocker, New Thought Manual, No, 1, 1906, p. 112. 
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the New Mystics. The pioneers of this school displayed con- 
siderable coyness in their use of religious terms, though quite 
unable to get on without the root ideas which those terms 
define. Hence, where Saint Bernard speaks openly of the 
Love of God, Mr Ralph Waldo Trine refers only to the 
advantages of being “in tune with the infinite.” But times 
have changed ; and the bolder spirits, stating candidly that 
Christianity is now being understood for the first time after 
twenty centuries of misrepresentation, re-edit the Bible 
drastically in the light of the New Consciousness. The results 
are often striking ; and if they leave something to be desired 
from the point of view of good taste, cannot, at any rate, be 
charged with a narrow and unimaginative orthodoxy. 

“Let your light [7.e. your solar plexus] so shine that men 
may see your good works—your love-sunshines—and glorify 
your I! AM GOD which is in heaven.”? 

“The wages of ignorance is death, but the gift of Omni- 
scient Goodness is Eternal Life, through Faith in the Christ- 
Consciousness within.” ” 

A religion such as this, which frankly declares that the 
first and only concern of the believer is with himself, with the 
prevention of his own ills, the increase of his own income, the 
recognition of his own Divine Principle waiting within his own 
solar plexus — which offers prompt and practical results, 
demands no charity and no adoration, and never mentions the 
Four Last Things—is sure, at the present time, to be popular. 
It is, of course, the antithesis of mysticism, as the mystics 
understood that science of love; but it shows extraordinary 
agility in its misquotations of their dicta, and in its re-handling 
of those eternal principles of occultism with which its con- 
nection is so much closer than might at first be supposed. Its 
object and its promise is indeed the same as that of magic: 
power, first over self, then over the world and fate, together 
with immunity from all agitation, poverty, disease. It is true 

1 Just How to Wake the Solar Plexus, p. 10. 


2 The New Mysticism, p. 184. 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 
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that the appeal to curiosity is knocked out, but an even baser 
appeal to self-indulgence comes in. 

The vices of this creed seem hardly to need insisting upon, 
Its outrageous individualism, its concentration upon the ideas 
of comfort and tranquillity, make its rapidly increasing influ- 
ence a grave evil, whether looked at from the spiritual or from 
the social point of view. Its interest, to the observer of life, 
lies in the cunningness and perfection of its adaptation to a 
half-educated and over-sensitised community. Our selfishness, 
our unhealthiness, our conceit, our terror of pain and death, 
our love of long words and hatred of “anything dogmaiic,’ 
are here traded upon in turn. From one point of view the 
spectacle is an amusing one; from another, and for those who 
take humanity seriously, it has its element of sadness. 


EVELYN STUART MOORE. 


Lonpon. 
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THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


WM. ADAMS BROWN, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Ara recent college commencement the writer was conversing 
with the president of one of the leading American universities, 
when a chance remark betrayed to his neighbour the fact that 
he was a teacher of systematic theology. ‘You have my 
sincerest sympathy,” was the quick response; and when the 
speaker was pressed for the reason for his condolence, the fact 
developed that there seemed to him to be no longer any 
rational basis for the definite structure of beliefs with 
which that branch of seminary training is supposed to deal. 
“When I was a boy,” said the college president, “I was 
brought up to believe that the Bible came as straight from 
the hand of God as the letters my father wrote me when 
I was at school came from his. But you no longer believe 
any such thing. ‘To you it is the work of men like ourselves, 
containing elements of diverse character and of different 
historical value, and you apply to it the same critical methods 
which you would use in reading Homer or Horace. How is 
it possible, then, that you can claim for doctrines drawn from 
such a source the same unquestioning assent which has been 
given to the teachings of Christian theology in the past ? 
What substitute can you provide for the infallible revelation 
you have given up, strong enough to furnish a rational basis 


for Christian faith 2” 
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I have thought it worth while to attempt an answer to this 
question. For the attitude of this distinguished educator is | 
typical of that of many modern men. Science they can under. 
stand, for they live in a world where logic reigns supreme. 
Theology they can understand, for those who still hold the old 
faith in revelation. But a scientific theology—a_ theology, 
that is to say, that shall handle the subject-matter of religion 
with the same rigorous methods of logic which characterise 
the other sciences, and yet shall attain the definiteness and 
certainty which seem necessary to religious, or at all events 
to Christian, faith—seems to them a contradiction in terms. 

To attempt an adequate statement of the reasons which 
lead modern theologians to believe that the chasm between 
historic Christianity and the scientific spirit is not impassable, 
and that a faith is still possible which shall be at once reason- 
able and Christian, would carry me beyond the limits of an 
article; but it may be possible to indicate in a few words 
the method by which one teacher of theology has made the 
transition for himself. And if the exigencies of editorial 
compression require me to speak more briefly than I should 
desire, the resulting necessity for condensation may not be 
without its advantages for the reader. 

There are two distinct steps in the process by which a 
man of scientific habit of mind may persuade himself of the 
reasonableness of a Christian faith. The first hinges upon 
his definition of faith; the second, upon his conception of 
Christianity ; and to each I shall devote a few words. 

In Mr Lowes Dickinson’s charming essays on religion,: 
he gives admirable expression to a conception of the relation 
of faith and knowledge which is widely held by thoughtful 
men to-day. According to Mr Dickinson, faith begins where 
knowledge ends. Knowledge is an affair of the reason. It 
is attained by the methods of scientific research and of 
logical demonstration, and its results are certain and trust- 
worthy so far as they go. Faith, on the other hand, is 


1 Religion: a Criticism and a Forecast New York, 1905. 
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a function of the imagination and of the will, reaching 
out into the dark in hopeful anticipation of what may there 
be found, and trustfully pressing in the direction whither 
its hopes point; but in the nature of the case it is pre- 
cluded from ever arriving at its goal; for, with the attain. 
ment of the goal, it would itself become knowledge, and, 
ipso facto, cease to be faith. Now religion concerns itself 
with faith, as science with knowledge; and all attempts of 
the former to reach over into the territory of the latter and 
claim dominion there are dangerous, and in the end are 
certain to prove futile. What we call ecclesiasticism is simply 
that form of religion which tries to bar men’s path to true 


| knowledge by the fences of a knowledge falsely so called ; 
} and revelation, in the traditional sense, is the foundation- 


stone upon which this barrier has been erected. 

So far, Mr Lowes Dickinson. It must be confessed that 
there is very much that is plausible in such a statement of 
the case. There is a region of our experience in which 
sequences are so uniform that it is possible to attain such 
a consensus of opinion as to make differences practically 
impossible. There is another region where variety is so 
constant and so perplexing as to make any attempt at uni- 
formity seem hopeless. That two and two make four; that 
water will seek its own level; that the stone will drop to the 
ground when the cord by which it is suspended is cut,—are 
propositions so generally accepted that to doubt any one of 
them would make people think the doubter a proper candi- 
date for residence in an asylum. But in estimating the causes 
of national failure, or in predicting the chances of moral pro- 
gress, we enter a more disputed territory, and find opinions 
differing so widely that uniformity is out of the question. 
For here we have to do not simply with matters of fact, but 
with judgments of value, and our decision in any particular 
case will be determined quite as much by our sentiment and 
by our taste as by our reason. This realm of value-judgments, 
so important for the moral and religious life, we commonly 
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regard as belonging to faith rather than knowledge strictly 
so called ; and it is upon this fact, no doubt, that the familiar 
distinction between the two is based. 

None the less it is true that the hard and fast line which 
is often drawn between knowledge and faith proves upon 
examination to be less distinct than is often supposed. When 
we follow back the complicated structure which we call ow 
science to its ultimate foundation, we find that it rests in the 
last analysis upon certain moral judgments of probability 
which we call hypotheses, which are only faith in disguise 
We cannot prove that this is a world of uniform law, for, as 
a matter of fact, there is very much in our experience which 
is as yet inexplicable; but we adopt the hypothesis because 
we find that in practice it works well, and because, if we were 
to reject it, it would be impossible to bring order and unity 
into our thought. We are ourselves rational beings, and find 
ourselves at home only in a rational world, and so we make 
certain great assumptions which we formulate into laws, and 
the gradual verification of these in experience constitutes our 
knowledge. The difference between religion and science is 
not that one uses faith and the other is able to dispense 
with its use, but that the subject-matter with which the 
former deals renders the verification of its postulates a more 
complex and difficult matter than is the case with the other. 

Indeed, as has been often shown, the whole antithesis 
between religion and science results in large part from a con- 
fusion of terminology. The two words belong to different 
spheres. Religion is a word which is descriptive of experience; 
science, of thought. Religion is contrasted with art and 
politics and ethics, and whatever other term you please, which 
describes the activities of man in his practical reaction upon 
his environment. Science, on the other hand, is a term which 
describes man’s intellectual interpretation of his environment, 
so far as it is based upon orderly procedure and issues in trust- 
worthy results. Its correlates are philosophy and theology. 
There can be no conceivable contrast between religion and 
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science, though there may easily be a conflict between science 
and theology. ‘The real question which we need to settle is 
not whether religion has some organ of knowledge distinct 
from science, whether we call it faith, or revelation, or what 
you please, but whether the experience which religion brings 
and the ideals by which it is inspired bring us into contact 
with objects which are capable of sufficiently exact description, 
and whose effects upon life may be tested over a wide enough 
area, to justify their description in scientific terms. ‘The con- 
tention of those who believe in the possibility of a scientific 
theology is that this is the case, and the belief of those who 
call themselves Christians is that the character of these objects, 
when so described, will be found to agree in’ substance with 
the content of the historic Christian faith. 

There is nothing, then, irrational in the attitude of the 
religious man in accepting as true a conviction which it is not 
yet possible completely to verify in experience. In this he is 
only doing what the man of science does in his own sphere, 
what every rational man must do if he is to lead a rational life. 
Faith is not the special prerogative of religion. It belongs 
equally to art and to politics, to medicine and to business,—in 
short, to every activity of man, by which he seeks to relate 
himself practically to his environment and to make it answer 
to his needs. If we were to wait until all possibility of mis- 
take had passed before making up our minds to act, we should 
never act at all; and this inaction, as Professor James has so 
well shown, would be itself action of the worst kind, for it 
would close to us all those doors of possible experience which 
our venture might have opened to us, and so preclude the 
possibility of that very knowledge in the name of which it 
was invoked. 

The recognition of this practical function of faith is so 
common that it is not necessary for me to dwell upon it here. 
Under the name of pragmatism it has already clothed itself 
with a philosophic name, and made for itself a place so respect- 
able in the intellectual world that no one need any longer be 
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ashamed to own himself its advocate. Mr Dickinson himself. 
whom we have already quoted, is loud in his praises of faith, 
He recognises in it one of the highest functions of man, and 
upon the fact that religion deals with it so largely and trusts 
it so completely, he bases his belief in the continued Vitality 
of religion and its permanent place in the life of man. When 
we have come to the end of our capital of experience and face 
the great unsolved questions of the future ; when we have to 
decide whether we are to believe that mankind is simply one 
among the many families which have appeared upon the earth 
only to disappear again, leaving no trace behind, or whether 
there is in each one of us an immortal spirit, a spark of the 
Kternal which links us to the Unseen Source of all life, and 
makes us akin to the Divine; when, in short, we have to 
make the ultimate decisions, and find no evidence at hand 
clear enough to compel assent, then religion, reaching forth 
into the mists where vision cannot penetrate, lays hold by 
faith upon the object of her hope, and by the power of her 
undying ideal enables us to live and to die as those who are 
the heirs of an immortal destiny. Such an attitude, according 
to Mr Dickinson, is not irrational, but, on the contrary, most 
worthy of a man of reason, and so far, at least, the faith of 
religion may be justified at the bar of science. 

But this vague religion of the twilight is very different 
from the series of articulated convictions with which Christian 
theology deals. One might be sincerely religious in Mr 
Dickinson’s sense, and yet have no definite theology. Indeed, 
one might deny the possibility of religious knowledge alto- 
gether, as he does. The question which primarily interests 
us here has to do with the intellectual significance of religious 
faith. It is the question whether, in the realm of religious 
experience, there is room for the definiteness and stability 
of conviction which we are accustomed to associate with 
knowledge, and whether the methods of exact observation 
and inference which we call scientific promote or hinder such 
definiteness and stability of conviction. 
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Here is where the ways part. Mr Dickinson is not, indeed, 
willing to close the door to the possibility of such a theology, 
but he regards it as so far in the distance as to be practically 
negligible to-day.’ Certainly it cannot be identified with any 
existing form of religious teaching, even with that of Chris- 
tianity at its best. Others are bolder in their forecast. They 
agree with Mr Dickinson in regarding historic Christianity as 
antiquated, but they are not satisfied with the vague religion 
of feeling which he would substitute. Like Mr Garrod, they 
think it possible to discover, or at least to contrive, a “ religion 
of all good men” in which the virtues which happen to hold 
the foreground of present interest shall receive more generous 
expression than in any existing form of religious faith ; and 
they explain the adhesion to historic Christianity of men whose 
intelligence they cannot deny, and whose sincerity they do not 
call in question, by the dulling effects of familiar association 
or the laudable desire to utilise for useful ends existing forms 
of social machinery. 

I should be the last to deny the part played by tradition in 
the formation and preservation of religious belief. Indeed, as 
I shall presently show, it is one of the most important factors 
in the argument which I am conducting; but I think it easy 
to exaggerate its importance, and to overlook the extent and 
the importance of the intellectual agreements in matters of 
religion which modern science has brought to light. 

For it must not be forgotten that the region of imagination 
and of forecast which Mr Dickinson assigns to faith, and which 
he finds so vague and misty, has its definite geography which 
may be mapped and charted, and by means of which it is 
possible to find one’s way from one island of the spirit to 
another as confidently and with as much precision as mariners 
of the ocean steer their course through the trackless sea. 
One of the great services of modern scientific theology is 
its contribution to such a chart of the spirit. It has shown 
that religion is not an isolated thing, springing up arbitrarily, 

1 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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no one knows whence, and leading no one knows whither, 
as the wind seemed to do in the old Palestinian days 
before there was a science of meteorology. We know to-day 
that religion has its permanent types and its definite laws: 
that it passes through certain regular phases and issues in 
certain inevitable consequences ; in short, that it is as much a 
part of the world of fact which forms the object of our know- 
ledge as any other realm of human experience. Science has 
made it possible for us to distinguish and to classify these 
types, and to formulate and interpret these laws, and so to 
apply to the realm of religion the general canons of truth and 
of falsehood which we use in other fields of human knowledge. 

There is, for example, to name only the outstanding types, 
the contrast between the mystical and the ethical, the 
pessimistic and the optimistic, the authoritative and_ the 
rational type of religion. These forms recur again and again 
in the history of religion, and the character of specific religions 
is determined by the extent to which one or the other 
predominates. Thus, in the religions of India, Brahminism 
and Buddhism, the mystical element is dominant, and union 
with the Divine is sought through the suppression of those 
individual peculiarities through which the ethical life is 
realised. In the Semitic religions, Judaism and Moham- 
medanism, on the other hand, the ideal is ethical, and man 
realises his true relationship to God through the devotion of 
his will to the Will that is supreme. Buddhism, having its 
goal in Nirvana, the dreamless sleep which is possible only 
through the suppression of all desire, is profoundly pessimistic ; 
whereas Judaism, with its Messianic ideal of a golden age, 
is optimistic to the core. Within Judaism itself we distinguish 
the authoritative religion of the scribes, with its blind sub- 
mission to a ceremonial code handed down by tradition 
from the spiritual religion of the prophets, in which appeal 
is made to the reason and conscience of the individual man. 
Yet, obvious as are these distinctions, the contrasted types 
are not so exclusive that any single religion can claim the 
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monopoly of any one of them. Hinduism has had its ethical 
reformers and Mohammedanism its mystics. Judaism has 
its pessimistic moods as well as Buddhism, and in every great 
religion the scribe and the prophet are figures which recur 
again and again. ‘The fact would seem to be that each of these 
great types is rooted in permanent characteristics of human 
nature, and a religion which is to justify its claim to world-wide 
supremacy must, in some way, make place for them all. 

But because each one of these great types of the religious 
life has its roots in the constitution of man, and cannot be 
permanently ignored without peril, it by no means follows 
that each is of equal value, or, if indulged without check, will 
produce equally beneficial results. The solitary self-indulgence 
of a Simeon Stylites is not to be compared in the fruitfulness of 
its consequences with the social ministry of a St Francis; the 
world-conquering hope of a St Paul lays hold upon instincts 
more permanent and more healthful than the world-denying 
despair of a Gautama; the confident appeal of a Luther to the 
reason and conscience of the free man in Christ Jesus creates 
characters more virile and erects ideals more heroic than can be 
found in a society where authority has been systematically 
employed to impugn the competency of the intellect of man 
and to exalt unquestioning submission to the throne of the 
virtues. Science not only observes ; it measures and compares. 
It shows us not only what are the types of the religious life 
and the postulates from which they spring, but what are the 
effects which they produce and the ends which they subserve, 
and so enables us to choose intelligently between them. For 
aman who has seen the daylight wane, a religion of the twi- 
light may be better than none; but the wise man will not 
choose to walk by the stars when he may guide his steps by 
the light of the sun. 

It is at this point that the second step in our argument 
begins. This requires us to show that the particular type of 
conviction which we associate with historic Christianity rests 
upon an experimental basis so permanent, and produces results 
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so beneficial to the individual and to society, that the hypo- 
thesis of the ultimate truth of the objects which it postulates 
is one which it is reasonable to entertain. ‘Two points in 
particular it would seem to be necessary to prove in order to 
establish the validity of a Christian faith :—-First, the fact that 
the object which the Christian religion presents for man’s worship 
is large enough and many-sided enough to present points of 
contact with all the differing needs of the religious nature, as 
the history of religion has disclosed them ; and secondly, that it 
presents this object in a form sufficiently definite and enduring 
to preserve its character unchanged throughout the vicissitudes 
of human history, and so to make possible that accuracy of 
comparison without which scientific judgment is impossible. 
And first, of the catholicity of Christianity. In a singular 
degree the Christian religion unites within itself characteristics 
which answer to each of these great outstanding needs of man. 
Its ideal of communion with God has the warmth and 
intimacy which characterise the religion of the mystic. But 
the God with whom its worshippers commune is not the 
nameless Absolute of the Indian religion, in the depths of 
whose mysterious recesses all distinctions vanish, but spirit, 
ethical, personal, manifesting Himself as loving will, and 
setting for His disciples in the Kingdom of God a task which 
involves the social transformation of the world. It has its 
profound sense of evil, and ceaselessly from the lips of its 
prophets sound the warning tones, “ Repent, abstain.” But 
this sense of evil, unlike that of the thorough-going pessimist, 
is not based upon a philosophy of ultimate despair, but is born 
through contemplation of an ideal of moral excellence so 
exalted that the highest righteousness which man has yet 
attained seems tarnished with the stain of sin; while at the 
same time it is accompanied by the assurance of a divine 
supply of forgiveness and strength so inexhaustible as to make 
each recurring moral crisis a new minister to the buoyancy of 
its unconquerable hope. It is reverent of the past, having its 
Holy Scripture and its ancient traditions handed down from 
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generation to generation by the loving care of its worshippers ; 
but the truth which they enshrine is truth which makes its 
direct appeal to the reason and conscience of the individual, 
and by this test it claims at the last to be judged. Thus 
Christianity has something to offer to every need, and men of 
the most different types have found within it the satisfaction 
of their religious desires. The mystic and the rationalist, the 
individualist and the socialist, the man of sanguine tempera- 
ment and the man of self-distrustful spirit, have all called them- 
selves Christians, and each has found under the capacious shelter 
of the religion of Jesus a home and a refuge for the spirit. 
Indeed, it is the great variety which is disclosed by the 
study of historic Christianity which constitutes one of the 
most serious obstacles in the way of establishing the Christian 
claim. It might not be impossible to show that it was 
reasonable to be a Christian, if we could first discover what 
it means to be a Christian. But this is just where the difficulty 
begins. For, as we have seen, almost every one of the great 
contrasts which we meet in the history of religion in general 
reappears within the confines of historic Christianity. How 
different is the world-view of a devout Catholic from that of 
a convinced Protestant! ‘The Greek Catholic, proud in the 
sole possession of the orthodox faith, looks upon the Roman 
Catholic, with his claim to a continuing tradition through the 
Papacy, as an upstart. Within Protestantism, the high church- 
man and the broad churchman stand at the antipodes, and the 
evangelical of the old school looks with equal suspicion upon 
the practices and beliefs of both. And when we pass from a 
study of schools and sects to the consideration of individual 
convictions, we find ourselves plunged in a variety so endless 
that any thought of agreement seems out of the question. If 
the truth we seek to defend be so broad as to include all these 
types, it would seem also to be so vague as to be little removed 
from the twilight religion with which we have contrasted it. 
Yet real as is this difficulty, it proves on closer inspection 
to be less serious than would appear at first sight. For the 
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same science which reveals this diversity of type, enables us 
also to understand and to explain it. Not all that calls itself 
Christian can show an equally good title to the name. Like 
every growing thing, Christianity has had to live its life and 
to make its way in an alien environment. The variety inherent 
in its own nature as a religion of spirituality and freedom has 
been reinforced by contacts from without. Men of other 
faiths, attracted to the religion of Jesus by those features in 
which it most resembles their own, have brought with them 
ideas and practices which had their origin in different surround- 
ings and were designed to minister to other needs. So there 
have grown up within Christianity types of religious life which 
have little in common with the genius of the original stock on 
which they were grafted, and which have been able to maintain 
their right to the Christian name only through the powerful 
influence of an undiscriminating tradition. Clearly, when it is 
a question of scientific discussion, it is necessary to return from 
these derived, and in part alien, forms to the parent stock, and to 
seek our standard for determining that which is truly Christian 
in the creative days when the new-born faith first vindicated 
its right to an independent existence and a distinctive name. 
It is failure to observe this distinction between the parent 
stock and its derived forms which is responsible for much 
current criticism of Christianity. When Mr Garrod,’ to take 
a recent example, would discard Christian morality as anti- 
quated because it has no place for the individual virtues of 
chivalry and honour which bulk so largely in his own ideal 
of the religious life, he identifies Christian morality with the 
ascetic ideal which is so prominent in Catholicism; but 
Catholicism is only one of many forms which Christianity 
has assumed in the course of its history, and by no means the 
purest. In Protestant Christianity the virtues he extols have 
always found large recognition, and in this exaltation of the 
individual Protestantism has claimed, and with justice, to be 


1 In his Essay, Christian, Greek, or Goth? The Religion of all Good Men, 
New York, 1906. 
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true to the original teachings of the Master. A juster dis- 
crimination between Jesus’ own ideal and that of later ages 
would have prevented the confusion, and shown that, instead 
of the substitution for historic Christianity of some newly 
invented religion of local origin, what is really needed is the 
recovery of that purer, simpler, and more human form of 
Christianity which the course of the later development has 
tended unduly to obscure. 

It is precisely upon the fact that we are able to recover 
and to observe this parent type, that we base our belief in the 
possibility of giving a rational defence of Christian faith. 
Christianity differs from other religions not simply in the 
manifoldness with which it meets the differing needs of men, 
but in the fact that the ideal which it reveals is incarnated in 
a Person. In Jesus of Nazareth it presents us with a figure 
of definite character and distinct outline, through a study of 
whose life and teachings it is possible to distinguish between 
that which is truly Christian and that which is falsely so 
called, and so to obtain that standard of comparison which is 
the prime requisite in scientific inquiry. That only is Christian 
in the sense of our present discussion which expresses the 
spirit and promotes the ends for which the Founder lived ; that 
development only is legitimate which brings to clearer expres- 
sion the principles by which His own life was regulated, and 
the faith by which His own conduct was inspired. Here we 
have the permanent which we seek in the midst of the chang- 
ing, the type by which we may measure the later development, 
the norm to which we may bring all for final test. 

This constant reference to the Christianity of Jesus must 
not, of course, be so understood as to call in question the 
legitimacy of the later development, provided only it be 
development and not perversion. It is the chief glory of the 
religion of the Nazarene that from the first it has promoted an 
independent religious life, and invited its worshippers to the 
sme intimacy of communion with the Father which was 
enjoyed by the Master Himself. The manifoldness of the 
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points of contact between Christianity and other faiths, the 
freedom with which it has taken from them the truth and the 
beauty which they contain, is not a mark of its weakness, but 
of its strength, the proof that it is indeed the universal 
religion which it claims to be. What is meant is only that, in 
estimating the significance of the development through which 
Christianity has passed, the test of that which is truly Christian 
must be sought in the principles of the Master, and that no type 
of faith which is alien to His spirit and inconsistent with His 
ideals can rightly shield itself under the shelter of His Name. 
Here is where the scientific method, which has contributed 
so largely to our understanding of the history of religion, has 
rendered its most signal service to Christian faith. Retracing 
the history of Christianity to its source, it has brought us, at 
last, face to face with Jesus. In Him we find a personality 
so comprehensive in His sympathies, so sane in His judgments, 
so uncompromising in His devotion to duty, so intolerant of 
meanness and hypocrisy, however speciously disguised, so full 
of faith in common men, and of joy in common things, so 
serene and untroubled, in His trust in the unseen Spirit after 
whom all religion has been a reaching out through the dark, 
that we may well recognise in Him the revelation of that 
which is normal to the religious life of man. If the science of 
religion has shown us anything, it has shown that no type of 
religion which omits any of the elements which were essential 
to the religious life of Jesus has been able permanently to 
satisfy the heart of man, and, conversely, that there is no 
permanent need of the religious nature but can find in what 
He has to give its enduring satisfaction. But if this be true, 
it would seem to follow that the convictions by which He 
lived and for which He died form hypotheses which it is 
reasonable for us to employ in the solution of the religious 
problems of our own lives, and of the life of mankind. 


WM. ADAMS BROWN. 


Union TuHEoLocicaL SEMINARY, 
New York, 
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THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT\' 
L. P. JACKS. 


TuE previous article concluded with an undertaking, perhaps 
rashly given, to entertain a problem the statement of which 
is prophetic of difficulty. ‘The argument professed to lead up 
to the conception of philosophy as the Self-confession of the 
Whole. Now, the least we can demand of a world which tells 
its own story is that the story shall be consistent with itself. 
The voice that contradicts itself cannot, it would seem, be the 
voice of God ; the philosophy that says and unsays, that affirms 
and denies the same thing, is no part of a Divine Revelation. 
This, however, is precisely what philosophy appears to do. 
One philosopher grounds existence on matter, another on 
spirit; one exhibits evolution as the progressive realisation of 
a moral ideal, another finds evolution absolutely unmoral ; one 
proclaims unity, another treats unity as a meaningless term. 
In the face of such contrariety, how shall we treat the assertion 
that philosophy is the Self-revelation of Unitary Being ? 


The work of philosophy, like that of its kindred* occupa- 
tion charity, begins—and ends—at home. Whatever ultimate 
truth or law the philosopher may discover, it is obvious that 
the process of discovery is itself subject to the law or truth 
discovered. The denial of this means that the law or truth 
isnot ultimate. Thus Mr Joachim has written an extremely 


1 The sequel to an article published in the Hissert Journat, October 
1907, under the title, ‘‘ The Universe as Philosopher.” 
® See Fichte, The Way of the Blessed Life. 
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able defence of the “ Coherence” theory of Truth. Does Mr 
Joachim’s defence of the theory itself conform to the theory 
defended? I am far from saying it does not: I suggest only 
that conformity to the theory defended is essential to the 
validity of the defence. Again, in the field of speculative 
ethics there are theories of the Moral End (one need not name 
them) in the construction of which the philosopher shows no 
sign of being himself subject to any moral end whatever, 
There are others which, in the endeavour to give morality an 
assured scientific basis, let so many dangerous secrets out of 
the bag as to completely de-moralise any person who accepts 
their final results. No department of his business can vie with 
that of ethics in the number of temptations it offers the 
philosopher to detach himself from the moral order he is 
considering, and to evoke a set of ethical principles to which 
his own manual or treatise can only be regarded as one flagrant 
act of disobedience. And in general, any system of thought 
which fails to illustrate its own principles in the very process 
by which those principles are reached stands self-condemned. 
The philosophy which merely legislates for its “other” is 
worth little: that alone will stand secure which submits to 
be tested by its own standards and bows its neck under the 
yoke itself has set up. The consciousness of subjection to its 
own results is the breath of the nostrils of speculative thought. 
Nowhere else is the rule of “ Practise what you preach” so 
stringent; and nowhere else is that rule treated with such 
sublime disdain. How great the temptation is to lay down 
a law which one violates in the very act of laying it down, 
few persons who climb the slippery heights of speculation can 
long remain unaware. Here, for example, is a system which 
proclaims the rule of universals, and itself remains a particular 
outside their sway. Here is one which places an everlasting 
gulf between subject and object, but in so doing bridges the 
gulf with its own arms, and is itself that very unity which it 
declares to be impossible. Here is one which teaches that 
man is free, on the ground that he is compelled to take that 
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view, and therefore not free to take any other. Here is one 
which announces determination, but pauses not to consider 
that determination loses its sting when it has thus been found 
out. Here is one which gives the Will priority over Reason, 
but does so by a process which is apparently an attempt to 
reason, and not to will, us out of our other beliefs. 

To interpret experience is to control it. Experience will 
not submit to be treated as the corpus vile of a philosophical 
experiment. Of all the errors which have been suffered to 
creep in through the back-doors of the towers of speculation, 
I give the place of chief malignancy to the notion that ex- 
perience is a kind of tailor’s block, which, having already 
displayed a hundred different suits in the shop-window, remains 
on hand for the display of as many more. ‘To suppose that 
knowledge, or volition, or feeling remains passive under our 
effort to understand it, and is the same when understood that 
it was before, is as though one were to say that the bacon 
which a man eats for his breakfast is still bacon when it has 
been digested and used up in the nourishment of his brain. 
An interpretation is a kind of alchemy which, when applied to 
any object, transforms that object through and through. The 
object grows in and with our knowledge of it ; and this growth 
of the object is no mechanical addition of moments, no mere 
loading of the tailor’s block with successive overcoats each a 
size bigger than its predecessor, but an organic process as 
genuinely such as the growth of an animal body. The results 
of each stage become the raw material of the stage following, 
not to be lost there nor destroyed, but to suffer a process 
of transubstantiation. A fact understood bears the same 
relation to the fact not understood, both as to its same- 
ness and difference, as the man bears to the boy. 

This, I imagine, will not be seriously disputed. Philo- 
sophers are ready enough to proclaim it—2in regard to 
everybody’s business but their own. In the walks of physical 
science illustrative instances might be gathered by the handful. 
When, however, we enter those realms of speculative philosophy 
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where this truth was born, and whence it has been announced, 
we encounter an order of “facts” to which it has seldom been 
applied. ‘The most striking examples are, as I have said, in 
the field of ethical thought. It is surprising that John Mill, 
for instance, having explained the love of virtue as the love 
of pleasure in disguise, does not seem to have realised 
the effect of such a theory upon any person who should 
happen to close with it. Mill seems to have assumed that 
the love of virtue, confronted by this explanation of itself, 
would remain passive under the operation, and retain the 
place and character it had before. Plainly it would do 
no such thing. The moment I understand that what I am 
really aiming at is not virtue, as I previously supposed, but 
pleasure, all my delusions about the supereminence of virtue 
will vanish, and the love of virtue will, if I am true to my 
convictions, give place to an entirely different order of desire, 
I dreamt that I was in a palace: you have now awakened 
me to the truth that I am in a stye; and being awake you 
cannot expect me, as a rational being, to play at believing 
that my acorns are pearls and my wash the nectar of the 
gods. Assuming Mill’s explanation of the love of virtue to 
be true, my only chance of retaining that love is to remain in 
total ignorance of the explanation. Similarly, Mr Sidgwick 
bases a loftier theory on the “ reasonableness of Egoism.” But 
a little reflection will disclose the interesting fact that (again 
assuming Mr Sidgwick’s system to be true) the only egoists 
whose egoism would be reasonable are those who know 
nothing and suspect nothing of the conclusions to which 
Mr Sidgwick is leading them. No sooner do these. unfor- 
tunate egoists close with Mr Sidgwick’s conclusion, and look 
upon themselves under the searchlight of his Rational 
Utilitarianism, than they discover that nothing is more un- 
reasonable than egoism: whereupon the basis of the theory 
will vanish entire. It is certainly reasonable to be an egoist 
provided you know no better; but such blissful ignorance the 
Methods of Ethics has rendered impossible; so that now 
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the position of the reasonable egoist becomes embarrassing to 
the last degree. He must either give up his egoism, and so 
leave Mr Sidgwick without a base of operations; or he must 
stick to his egoism and defy Mr Sidgwick. 

Yet another instance is afforded by the controversy about 
the Freedom of the Will. ‘The process of proving the Will 
to be free is itself an instance of the exercise of free-will. 
On the theory of the organic unity of Reason and Will, 
which no competent psychologist will deny, it is obvious that 
the activity of a philosopher constructing a theory of moral 
freedom is as plain an instance of the operations of Will as 
that afforded by any kind of human activity whatsoever—as 
plain or perhaps plainer. To those who have made the 
attempt it will be evident enough that the realm of such in- 
quiries is a realm of effort through and through, and of effort 
under law. Hence, whatever theory of moral responsibility 
you set up for conscious activity in general must apply to 
your own activity in setting up the theory, unless you would 
maintain the convenient but absurd proposition that as a 
philosopher you are exempt from the rule to which you are 
subject asa man. If a man’s views as to the nature of the 
Will are determined for him by logical necessities over which 
he has no control; if, that is to say, he can allege that Truth 
compels him to hold either this theory or that, then it must 
be remembered that this plea of compulsion by Truth is open 
equally to the honest fatalist, as to the honest libertarian ; 
and it is certain that the Truth which has compelled the man 
to adopt the one theory, say fatalism, cannot condemn him for 
conducting his life accordingly, nor hold him responsible for 
not conducting it as those other men do whom she has equally 
compelled to believe in free-will. Fatalism and free-will do 
not represent two ways of dealing with the same moral 
situation, which remains passive and unaffected whether we 
interpret it in one way or the other: they represent two 
entirely different moral situations, each of which becomes 
what it is precisely because we understand it in this way 
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rather than that. My theory of the Will creates my moral 
world. It follows that the construction of a theory of re. 
sponsibility itself represents the supreme responsibility the 
human agent is capable of incurring, inasmuch as the nature 
of such a theory inevitably determines the attitude of all 
who accept it to all responsibilities whatsoever. A doctrine 
of freedom, therefore, which proves me morally free in 
regard to other activities, but cannot prove me free, in the 
same sense, in regard to each and all the steps by which | 
have reached that conclusion, has failed of its purpose. But 
how many of the apologies for free-will will stand that test‘ 

It is not, however, in regard to such special problems as 
those noticed above that the constitutive function of inter- 
pretation is most fully operative. The function is seen at its 
maximum activity when we pass to that final view of things 
which metaphysic attempts. Now, the work of metaphysic is 
essentially that of building the universe. Whosoever offers me 
a final philosophy offers me a world. ‘To accept the view, for 
instance, that the world is the manifestation of a good Spirit, or 
again of an unconscious Will, is to accept a principle according 
to which the whole length and breadth of my experience must 
henceforth be constituted and to which it must be conformed. 
The function of such a principle is essentially creative: what- 
soever it touches, whether in the realm of perception or of 
morals or elsewhere, is changed as if by magic to a new thing. 
Nothing is left as it was before. The broad fact of the world 
becomes just such a fact as the principle makes it, and every 
one of my relations to that fact becomes charged with a 
corresponding meaning. ‘To me, holding either one of these 
doctrines, nothing is what it would be if I held the other. 
Neither the stars in their courses, nor the moral law in the 
heart; neither God, my neighbour, nor myself retains the 
values under the second which they hold under the first. All 
are transvalued ; and in so far as I may forsake either of these 
philosophies for the other, or for a third or a hundredth, the 
possibility of a fresh transfiguration of the world is ever before 
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me. So long, therefore, as thought is growing, the universe 
grows with it. And as there is no such thing as fixed, static 
and final thought, so there is no such thing as a fixed, static, 
and final world. The moral law even is no more “ stablished 
for ever” than the mountains with which it has been compared. 
Nor is the case altered one whit if 1 adopt the pragmatic con- 
tention that a principle of unity is not to be found, that the 
world will submit to no kind of comprehensive synthesis. For 
those who assert the principle of unity and for those who 
deny it the position is the same. The Pragmatist is no less a 
world-builder than the Kantian. His philosophy is the offer 
of a new kind of world—the world of adventure—a world as 
strongly characterised, as sharply differentiated from others, 
as it would be if informed by any attributes which a rigid 
rationalism could confer. ‘To say that the world cannot be 
interpreted is just to interpret the world in a particular way: 
to regard the Real as unknowable is to put a character on 
experience as definite and individual as the most enthusiastic 
Gnostic could desire. If you want a non-creative philosophy, 
you will not get it by exchanging Kant for James, Hegel for 
Spencer. When you have made the exchange you will find 
that you have not escaped from the necessity of constituting 
your world, but merely given up one way of constituting it in 
favour of another. The passage from the one system to the 
other is a stage in the evolution of the thought-process: it is 
one more illustration of the endless transformations to which 
the universe is subject under the alchemy of the interpreting 
mind. The thinker who does not perceive this, who fails to 
realise that things are “ born again” in every fresh synthesis of 
their relations, that the world is for ever growing new under 
the process of understanding it, is a plougher of the hungry 
sand. It is with the objective world as it was with the water 
from “the well of Bethlehem by the gate” for which David 
was athirst: no sooner brought at the cost of human peril 
than it ceases to be water and becomes the blood of the 
mighty men who had risked their lives to obtain it, which 
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David cannot drink for all his thirsting, but must needs “ pour 
out unto the Lord.” So, too, the life of thought penetrates the 
substance of its objects and causes them to live in new forms 
according to the spirit of its own life. 

By no great thinker has this truth been missed, though 
often forgotten, and those who are not among the greatest can 
seldom overlook it for long. How else shall we explain the 
ardour, the eagerness, the moral tension, the sense of a burden 
almost too great to be borne, which, easily discernible between 
the lines of all earnest thinking, betray the thinker in the 
acknowledgment of a tremendous responsibility?) Why so much 
in earnest, we may well ask, if all you are doing is to take a 
reproduction of the world which makes no difference to the 
thing reproduced? It is with the thing and not with your 
reproduction that life has to do. Cannot Reality be trusted to 
take care of itself? Does, the world need to sit for its photo- 
graph? Shall we not find out what the world is, and what life 
is, far better by looking at the thing than by looking at your 
wretched copy of it? Why trouble to interpret it at all? 
Why not leave it to tell its own tale? Why wear yourselves 
to shadows in trying to daub me a picture of the sun, when 
the sun itself is shining before me in all its glory and its 
strength? ‘What difference does it make?” What fruit 
have you of all these intellectual agonies if when your systems 
are complete I can learn nothing from them which I could not 
learn with infinitely greater success by turning my back on 
you and your works and going for first-hand information to 
the thing itself? If systems of philosophy are to be treated as 
so many photographs of Reality, which, needing not their aid, 
effectually asserts its own principles and declares its own 
nature independently of them, then it must be confessed that, 
of all the ridiculous exhibitions man has made of himself 
before high heaven, his attempts to interpret the universe or to 
prove it non-interpretable are the masterpiece. On such a 
theory of the function of philosophy Protagoras and Socrates, 
Hume and Kant, Butler and Nietzsche, Hegel and Spencer, 
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are to be classed without exception as self-tormentors, who 
must be strictly restrained from tormenting other people, and 
encouraged only for the “turn” they provide in the Folly 
Theatre of human life. When pressed by the question, “ Why 
so hot?” not one of them would have a word to say. They 
must fall back on another view of their calling if they would 
justify their zeal. Zeal indeed they have, and that zeal is due 
to a conviction, implicit perhaps, that the work they are 
engaged on bears the issues of life and death. They are the 
builders of worlds, and they know it. To accept their con- 
clusions is to put their value on the world: and when I put 
their value on the world, I make it precisely what it zs for me. 


At this point I would beg any reader who may be 
interested in the discussion to compare the result of the present 
argument with that which was offered at the conclusion of the 
first article. On the comparison of those results the possibility 
of further progress depends. Putting them side by side, they 
appear to be contradictions. In the first argument I was led 
to conclude that interpretations of the All-of-things proceed 
from that Reality which they profess to interpret; that to 
explain the world is, for anyone who regards himself as 
organically one with the world, to proclaim the ability of the 
world to explain itself,—thus attributing to the All-of-things 
precisely that kind and degree of intelligence of which the - 
interpreter’s own work is the manifestation. On this view 
systems of philosophy are so many self-confessions of Ultimate 
Reality, whether we call this God or by any other name. In 
the second argument just offered, we reach the opposite con- 
clusion. Instead of the universe creating its own interpretation, 
we now see the interpretation creating the universe. In the 
first case we were led to see that the individual thinker, when 
he reflects on the part he is playing, and catches himself in the 
very act of trying to solve the riddle of the universe, finds 
himself compelled to surrender the torch, by the light of which 
he is working, to that universe whose riddles he is trying to 
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solve. So then it would appear that the individual thinker js 
completely swallowed up in the universal, and that no further 
proceedings are possible by which the universal may be 
compelled to disgorge him. Perhaps I may be pardoned for 
saying that when once the individual thinker has admitted 
that he himself is an organic element in Nature, the logic 
on which the above conclusion rests is irresistible. The 
will to resist still remains, but apparently there is no logical 
apparatus to give that will effect. But now all this has been 
reversed. In flat contradiction, as it would seem, to what has 
been before advanced, we have made the thinker responsible 
for the world, instead of making the world responsible for him. 
We have given a charter for world-building to an indefinite 
number of persons who may happen to be inclined to construct 
systems of philosophy. We have said that to interpret 
experience is to control it, 2.e. to determine what is experienced, 
to make it mean what it does mean, and therefore to create the 
world of experience itself. Here, then, the individual thinker 
recovers his rights—recovers them with a vengeance, for he 
gets back more than he wants. And here again I will permit 
myself to say that, granting a few simple assumptions to begin 
with—given, as Kant would say, a favourable “ orientation ” at 
the outset,—there is no logical possibility of escaping the con- 
clusion we have reached. If you insist on reading your ex- 
perience exclusively from that end of it at which the experient 
stands, you will find that the philosophy at which you finally 
arrive actually creates for you the world you are investigating, 
and in so doing charges that world with all the problems and 
all the answers your philosophy professes to handle. We 
stand, therefore, in the presence of a situation which has all 
the characteristics of a fierce antinomy. Either conclusion has 
only to be stated to evoke a spirit of indomitable resistance. 
Yet both conclusions follow inevitably from certain assump- 
tions ; and the assumptions from which they follow are of such 
a kind that we cannot avoid making them in the ordinary 
process of thought. 
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Nothing can be further from the aim of the present writer 
than to disguise the intensity of this contradiction. Rather, 
as the sympathetic reader has discerned long ago, his aim is 
to bring the contradiction into the full light of day and to 
set it up, where it is seldom seen, by the main entrance to 
the City of Speculation. The statement of this antinomy is 
of course nothing new ; but, except in a group of rare instances, 
it is not recognised that the seat of the opposition is in the 
philosophic consciousness itself. You find it in knowledge, 
and you propound a theory of knowledge to solve it: but 
what we may easily overlook—for no less a thinker than Kant 
overlooked it—is that in the theory of knowledge so propounded 
the antinomy turns up again in a conflict of opposites yet more 
intense. Not until we pass from the sphere of vdénoiw and 
enter that of vonois vonoéws do we encounter the antithesis in 
the extremest form, and grasp the principle in which, if at all, 
reconciliation may be found. In other words, the only hope 
for a solution of this problem lies with that philosophy which 
begins at home. And till this is solved nothing is solved. 

From the Master who has taught us that the principle 
which discovers contradiction is eo ipso the principle of re- 
conciliation I have learnt what I have now to offer. It is 
plain that the world may be read in two ways: I have sought 
to indicate both ways in these essays; and we have seen that 
each reading contradicts the other. But the active principle 
which so reads the world must not be confused with what is 
read; and the reader must not be forgotten in the reading. 
If we can catch ourselves in the act of discovering the con- 
tradiction, we shall perceive that the conflicting elements stand 
over against one another just because they are so held by the 
strong arms of the spirit. The very contradiction in which 
we are all but finally involved is itself the doing of spirit. 
By means of this deeper unity, and because spirit is in posses- 
sion of it, we may be able to grasp the truth that the two 
processes of thought we have considered, each leading to an 
opposite conclusion to that of the other, are not two but the 
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same, differing only as it is read from left to right or right 
to left. The opposite conclusions are not only intelligible but 
necessary, for the very reason that they lie within and are 
embraced by the unity of a universal Self-consciousness. As 
the two ends of a straight line are extreme opposites because 
it is the same straight line of which they are the opposing ends, 
so the negation of our first position by the second, and our 
second by the first, involves the spirit’s consciousness of its 
dominion over both. Such a unity, far from being the empty 
abstraction it is often misrepresented to be, stands rather for 
the fulness of concrete reality. It is revealed, as we have 
now to show, as the philosophic consciousness itself, a true 
meeting-ground of God and man, in which the whole content 
of experience, grasped and transfigured by its final interpreta- 
tion, is taken up into those higher meanings which the 
language of religion is alone able to express. 


The results of human speculation are not a mere aggregate 
of inconsistent systems. The history of philosophy is the 
exhibition of a single life continuous with itself through the 
ages. In tracing the process of this life backwards from the 
mystical synthesis by which the soul loses and finds itself in 
God to the most rudimentary forms of knowledge, we follow 
in an inverse order the steps of the process of evolution in the 
external world. And again, in connecting one system of philo- 
sophy with another we shall find ourselves dealing with an 
organic whole, the parts of which, like the parts of a living 
body, are so related to one another that the withdrawal of any 
one of them, far from leaving the others more intelligible by 
its absence, has the immediate effect of weakening the vital 
principle in virtue of which all the systems have their being. 
So closely knit is the organism of the world’s thinking that 
the deletion of any one of its members would threaten the life 
of the whole. A universe which is tolerant of the spiritual 
interpretation cannot dispense with the sceptical ; just as, in 
the absence of the spiritual, there is nothing for the sceptic to 
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doubt. The very affirmation of God is an unthinkable con- 
tradiction in a world which provides no room for His denial ; 
and the sceptical denial, when it comes, always turns out to 
ss. As be undertaken in the interests of a positive Better which pre- 
because supposes a positive Best. Both affirmation and denial are 
ig ends, organic to the unitary life of Reason. This point attained— 
ind our and I freely admit that it is not easy: but what deep truth 
s of its is?—a heavy burden will fall from the shoulders of thought. 
empty The problem with which we set out, that of understanding 

































ther for diversity in the self-confessing of the Supreme, will pass out 
e have of sight. The universe stands no longer chargeable with self- 

a true stultification in the multiplicity of its utterances. These utter- 
content ances are the self-revelations of one reality. In their diversity 
Tpreta- they are as the single words of a sentence, meaningless till we 
ch the read into them the one meaning which the sentence conveys: 


they are as the scenes of a drama, which tell us nothing when 
torn from their context in the action of the play: they are as 
sregate the organs of the body, which live and die, flourish and perish, 
is the in the unitary life of the system to which they belong. The 


gh the total life which is rich enough to require the tiger as well as 
om the the good Samaritan for its full manifestation requires also 
tself in Nietzsche as well as St John, the Pragmatist as well as the 
follow Kantian, and Thomas 4 Kempis as well as James Mill.’ It 
in the requires them, were it only to make them share in their own 
’ philo- refutation, rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves, and 
ith an partake of what is Best—namely, a Becoming Better. By 
living nothing short of such diversity can the final unity be declared. 
of any With a unitary life, thus diversely expressed, the philosophic 
ble by consciousness holds communion; there lies the field of its 
e vital experience ; and the history of that experience is the history 
being. of the world. 

g that The philosophic consciousness has received but scanty 
he life treatment in the British schools. From Plato to Plotinus its 
iritual rights were recognised by the Greeks; but by Plotinus its 
as, in 





1 T believe this is a reminiscence of Professor Royce, but I have failed to 


tic to discover the passage. 
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contents were refined away until it came to mean nothing but 
a vision of pure truth abstracted from all contents whatsoever, 
Such vision was supposed to be the prerogative of God and 
godlike minds. ‘This remains the standard account which the 
philosophic consciousness gives of itself. But it is evident 
that no intelligent consciousness can be associated with these 
conditions. ‘To be aware of truth in the abstract, ie. to be 
aware of truth only as true, is to be aware of nothing. _ Intelli- 
gent consciousness is comparative and self-discriminating, and 
to suppose a higher form of consciousness to which this does 
not apply is to speak of a consciousness which is not conscious, 
A being limited to any single experience, whether of truth or 
anything else, obviously would not rise even to the level of 
knowing that anything was the matter with him; unless, 
indeed, you commit the atrocious fallacy which has been the 
bane of psychology ever since it became a science, and suppose 
that it means to the experient himself precisely what it means 
to you, the student of the situation. In the same way the 
common talk about beings who enjoy an unclouded vision of 
the truth is disguised as to its absurdity by the reservation 
that the visionaries in question, in addition to their vision, have 
been let into the secret of our philosophy, and know what they 
are after as well as we do. On their supposition, no doubt 
they will understand the blessedness of their condition and be 
able to join us in our hymns. But it is evident that in this 
way we have entirely destroyed the unitary character of their 
experience. The simplicity of their contemplation must be 
utterly broken up before they can know, as we know, how 
simple their contemplation is. Until we thus break up the 
conditions of a unitary experience of the truth, the considera- 
tion of such experience cannot be proceeded with: which is 
another form of saying that the whole undertaking is absurd. 
The attempt to set up a form of consciousness occupied in the 
sole contemplation of the truth does not carry us upwards to 
God, or to man at his highest, but downwards to the worm 
and the amoeba. 
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This may serve as a warning against that over-refinement 
in the conception of God which springs from timidity and 
would keep Him sacrosanct in the holiness of exclusion, lest 
He be stained by contact with the finite. The disposition 
to refine it is natural and strong: hence the danger lest 
we refine it away altogether. In the whole realm of thought 
there is no partition so thin as that which divides God 
from nothing, and such is the eagerness of the soul in 
its flight Godwards that it constantly breaks through and 
plunges into the abyss on the other side. Certain forms of 
Buddhism, and Plotinus among the mystics of the West, 
have done this. But when once philosophy has reached 
the point of conceiving God as the only True, or the truly 
Real, the moment has come for thought to return upon itself. 
Not a step further can be taken, and the warning to turn 
back is instant and peremptory. If thought neglects the 
warning, and tries to refine once more its last refinement ; if 
thought ever seeks to rest in its goal and refuses to continue 
the endless cycle of its allotted movement, it passes the 
boundary between God and nothing, and enters the realm 
from which there is no return. More precisely, we are helped 
by the negative result that the correlate of a unitary whole is 
not the single experience of the Truth as true. The unity of 
the whole must not be taken, as Professor James seems to 
take it, as the mere equation that the whole=1, nor is the self- 
consciousness of such a whole—* I am one”—exhausted in the 
consciousness that 1=1. To be conscious of self at all I must 
be conscious of myself in many forms, including that of not- 
self, and conscious of my own variability among them. It is 
either with this meaning or no meaning that we attribute self- 
consciousness to the whole. If the whole knows itself at all, it 
knows itself as many-wise interpreted and determined ; and it 
is in the light of this principle that room may yet be found for 
regarding “the Monism of Spinoza, the Dualism of Martineau, 
the Pluralism of James” as the self-confessions of a Single Being. 
Every system of thought, as we have seen, has its being in 
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relation to the systems from which it differs. If we tear any 
one of them from its place in the living whole, and regard it 
without reference to the body of which it is a member, we 
find ourselves in the presence of a perfectly empty conception, 
Let the reader who doubts this try to explain to some novice 
the meaning of monism without employing the conception of 
pluralism as a means for making his explanation intelligible. 
He will find himself making bricks without straw. Systems 
of thought other than this are to philosophy what facts other 
than this are to perception, what organs other than this are 
to the living body: and just as this concrete fact fades 
into an empty abstraction when the relations are broken 
which bind it to others, so a particular philosophy sheds all 
its contents the instant you regard it as _ self-contained. 
To speak of a philosopher whose philosophic consciousness 
contains nothing but his own mode of thought is, as 
before, to make it contain nothing at all. The absolute 
idealist, for instance, whether he be a god or a man, is one 
who offers a solution of problems which have arisen from 
systems other than Absolute Idealism. Remove these other 
systems from the contents of the philosophic consciousness, 
and no problems are left for him to answer—his occupation 
has gone, and himself, as absolute idealist, has gone with 
his occupation. Let us suppose that in course of time the 
whole race of man comes round to his way of thinking, and 
let the victory of Absolute Idealism be so complete as not 
only to refute all other systems, but to erase them from the 
world of thought and cause them to be utterly forgotten. It 
would be a Pyrrhic victory. In forgetting the others, Absolute 
‘Idealism would forget itself. It would drag itself along with 
its opponents into the pit of oblivion, and none would be left 
either to rejoice over its fall or to celebrate its triumph. A 
world possessed of a single type of philosophy is a world 
which has ceased to philosophise ; and as there is no knowledge 
which is not knowing, so there is no philosophy which is not 
philosophising. 
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Once again, the pragmatic consciousness contains a manifold 
of elements which, while essential to its being, need careful 
distinction from Pragmatism itself. The significance of Prag- 
matism is bound up with its attempted rejection of Idealism, 
and one may well ask what would become of Pragmatism 
if there were no Idealism to reject. The conflicts of the 
philosophic consciousness are determined not otherwise than 
the conflicts of desire in the moral life. As in the conflict 
between hunger and honesty I must ideally present myself as 
satisfied in both ways before I can freely determine myself as 
realised in either, so I must reproduce Idealism and become 
ideally an idealist before I can decide that Idealism is not for 
me. This is what is meant by a thinker’s rejection of Idealism, 
viz. that he rejects it as a mode of the philosophic conscious- 
ness through which he has passed and into which he can return, 
but in which he has decided not to remain. Short of having 
thus reproduced Idealism and made it his own, he has no 
competence to reject it, whether pragmatically or otherwise. 
You must pay your adversary the compliment of understand- 
ing him before you prove him in the wrong. And under- 
standing him means that for the time being you take up his 
consciousness into your own. Ere you can escape from the 
Kantian position, or persuade me to follow, you must show 
that you are really there yourself; 7.c. you must reproduce in 
yourself (and so must I) the Kantian consciousness. Then, 
and then only, are you and I in a position to discuss the 
question of getting away from that condition into a better. 
It is an interesting question how far the pragmatic method 
can be applied to the process, through which every serious 
pragmatist must pass, of understanding the systems which are 
not pragmatic ; how, for instance, the comprehension of Kant 
by James, as the logical prius to his rejection, conforms to the 
principles in the name of which he is rejected. But that is 
beyond the strict limits of our subject. 

The points I have desired to make clear by these illustra- 


tions are that the philosophic consciousness is a manifold 
VoL. VI.—No. 2. 27 
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embraced in a unity; that the very conception of philosophy 
involves a variety of progressive but divergent forms, for the 
same reason that morality involves a variety of conflicting 
desires not on the same level; that philosophy is an organic 
whole, the logical prius of all the philosophies ; that its history 
is the evolution of a continuously developing life; that this 
life in each and all of its diverse manifestations is the expres- 
sion of one and the same ultimate principle; that the full ex- 
pression of this principle is the goal of the whole process, 
never attained under finite conditions; that no system is 
unnecessary which another system can use as raw material 
for a fuller expression; that that system, therefore, comes 
nearest to Absolute Truth which shows the largest capacity 
for taking up the others into itself by means of the principle 
which is the living spring of them all. 

To guard such conclusions against all possible misappre- 
hension is here out of the question. But it will help to reveal 
their true nature if I simply set down what in my judgment 
would be the extreme form of misunderstanding them. If it 
were said, “ Your one philosophy, then, is just the sum total 
of all the systems, each of which stands in relations of equality 
to all the rest, externally coexistent in one collection, so that 
none is afore and none after, but every one as good as his 
neighbour,”—I should answer that such a position is not only 
unwarranted by the course of the argument, but is negated by 
it at every point. To say that philosophy is the mere sum 
total of the systems, is as absurd as to say that a fully 
developed organism is the sum total of the stages of its 
evolution ; while to treat all the varieties of human thought 
as equal manifestations of the truth is to make the acorn 
equivalent to the oak. In philosophy, as in every other form 
of evolving life, antagonisms are possible only because they are 
embraced by a unitary principle, whose vitality they express in 
their conflict, and develop by their reconciliation into higher 
truth. In philosophy, again, it is the whole that constitutes 
the parts, and not the parts that, by addition, constitute the 
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whole; and truth, far from being equally distributed among 
the parts, is exactly proportioned to the measure in which any 
part reveals the secret of the whole. 


We are so absorbed in explaining what we in our philo- 
sophies think about God, that we seldom pause to inquire 
what God may be thinking about our philosophies. When so 
much is being said of the unity of God and man, it is at least 
not irreverent to ask what part or interest, if any, the Divine 
Being is taking in these manifold human speculations as to 
His own nature. Various alternatives suggest themselves. 

(1) We may suppose, if we will, that these speculations lie 
entirely outside the sphere of Divine knowledge. The Infinite, 
we may say, knows the secret of its relation to the finite, but 
we have no reason to suppose that this knowledge coincides, 
either in whole or in part, with the account of the matter 
given by any human intelligence: perhaps God may choose 
to ignore such accounts altogether. Knowing Himself as He 
really is, God may know nothing of Himself as proved by 
Descartes, presupposed by Hegel, or postulated by James. 

(2) We may suppose that there is some one among these 
accounts with which the Divine self-consciousness is somehow 
identified. God may know Himself as the postulate of James 
or as the Moral Ordainer of Martineau, and know nothing of 
Himself as the Ens entium of the scholastics, or the One Sub- 
stance of Spinoza. As a person recognises himself in his own 
photograph, so the Divine Being may recognise Himself in 
ths philosophy and reject all the others as false. I imagine 
that this is the way in which most persons who think about 
the matter at all tend to think about it at first. And with 
this a good, honest, mechanical theology may rest content. 
That a God, who is one among the objects of the universe, 
should identify Himself with one among the many theories of 
His own nature seems consistent enough. 

The doctrine of Divine Immanence, in the form which 
represents God as the Life of Thought, “the Master-light of 
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all our seeing,” is now so common, and endorsed by thinkers 
otherwise so sharply opposed, that we may take it as the clue 
to the final issue, which is now before us. Like much of the 
language of which religion makes frequent use, the description 
of God as the Life of Thought is apt to be adopted by persons 
who have the vaguest notions of what it means or involves, 
If it means anything at all, it cancels both the alternatives we 
have just discussed. For, as we have seen, human thinking, 
throughout the ages, is not a chaos of fragmentary and un- 
related efforts, but a continuous organic process, each moment 
of which has a necessary function in the constitution of the 
whole. It is only, therefore, as the Life of the whole process, 
considered as the manifestation of a unitary principle, that the 
conception of God as the Life of Thought has any meaning 
whatsoever. To reserve this view of God for the moment 
when our favourite philosopher is thinking, and to refuse to 
apply it when the torch passes to his critics, is as much as to 
say that divine light is limited to that kind of thought which 
happens to commend itself to us. This, of course, renders the 
whole doctrine perfectly futile. We must either abandon the 
conception altogether, or be prepared to say that God is not 
less able than man to regard Himself as either postulated, pre- 
supposed, proved, or denied, and that, as the Life of the total 
organism of thought, He could not regard Himself under any 
one of these forms did He not also regard Himself under the 
rest, and perhaps in infinite other ways which human thought 
does not touch.’ 

The final step is taken when the doctrine of Divine Im- 
manence is extended to that very doctrine itself—when, that is, 
God is regarded as the life of that thought which thinks Him 
as immanent in all thinking. Here the philosophy which 
begins at home will end at the home where it began; the 
return of thought upon itself will be complete. The doctrine 
of Divine Immanence must submit to its own yoke. Let the 
reader who believes that the life of reason is the manifestation 

1 Cf. the Infinite Attributes of Spinoza’s Substance. 
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of a divine principle be on his guard against reserving one 
moment in the life of reason in which the divine principle has 
no part, the moment, namely, when reason declares for the 
Immanence of God. The reservation of such a moment as 
outside the circle to which Divine Immanence applies is 
tantamount to saying that, whereas God is the life of all other 
thought, He is not the life of that thought which is turned 
upon Himself. An admission more fatal to the conception of 
an immanent God it would be impossible to frame. If this, 
the last deliverance of the reflecting process, has to stand on 
one side as a human product; if, that is, while the science 
which is turned upon Nature and man is a reproduction of 
Divine thought, the science which has God Himself for its 
object is an affair for which finite minds alone are responsible, 
we can only say that the doctrine of the Indwelling God is 
cleft and shattered into an incoherent and unthinkable proposi- 
tion. ‘This point reached, the further consequences must be 
faced. Having admitted that God is the life of thought con- 
cerning Himself, we cannot limit this truth to our own mode 
of thinking. If God is in the thought that is about Himself, 
He is in that thought in all its organic diversity as the living 
Principle progressively revealed in its growth. We have seen 
that to tie self-consciousness to any single form is to annihilate 
it altogether. If, therefore, any meaning whatsoever attaches 
to the idea of a self-conscious Absolute, there is involved in the 
Absolute a plurality of self-expressions so diverse as to comprise 
the extreme forms of difference, even as they are comprised in 
self-consciousness such as our own. Not only, therefore, is a 
plurality of self-expressions compatible with the unity and 
self-consciousness of the whole, but it is an inherent logical 
necessity if we are to speak of God in any of the terms that are 


applicable to Spirit. L. P. JACKS 


Oxrorp. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


THE GOSPEL OF KRISHNA AND OF CHRIST. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, p. 77.) 


To those who are casting about for any form of religion other than the 
Christian, the mere title “Gospel of Krishna” will doubtless be pleasant ; 
and the article itself may, to the unwary, seem a veritable revelation. But 
there are reasons, not a few, and best known to those living where Krishna- 
worship has existed and is fast fading, why the belittling of such a word as 
“gospel” by attaching it to the name Krishna is little less than repulsive 
to every Christian feeling. Of such feeling and its cause the writer of 
the article seems ignorant; but if comparative religion is to be worth 
anything it cannot content itself with the faintest outline of those whom 
it would compare with the Christ. The portraiture must be complete, 
and then the pitiful contrast will be as obvious as the apparent simi- 
larity. The cause of truth will not gain by the theosophic device of 
accepting and magnifying the latter and concealing the former. 

In instituting any comparison between the mythological Krishna and 
the historic Christ, was it not due to your readers to remind them that the 
Bhagavad Gitaé, the contents of which alone are considered, is a mere 
interpolated fragment of 700 lines in the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
which consists of 200,000 lines divided into eighteen sections or Parvans? 
In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna is the mere mouthpiece of a philosopher 
who wishes to reconcile conflicting systems of thought, while in no less 
than fourteen Parvans of the great poem we have such pictures of the 
Krishna life as only a pagan imagination could paint and a pagan sen- 
suousness love. And these doubtless are an integral part of the Gospel 
of Krishna. 

To take a few of the sections only ; in the Adi Parvan Krishna appears 
on the scene as a beneficent prince bestowing on a newly-married couple 
thousands of young and beautiful female servants ; and on a later occasion, 
distributes costly presents to women “ unsteady with wine.” The Sabha 
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Parvan depicts him in public assembly striking off the head of King 
Sisupdla, whose speech had offended him. In the Vana Parvan he is an 
ascetic who lived for thousands of years on water and stood for a hundred 
years on one leg while subsisting upon air. The Udyoga Parvan turns 
the prince into a deity whose body emits myriads of gods brilliant as 
lightning. In the Bhishma Parvan, which contains the Bhagavad Gita, 
Krishna on the eve of battle is made to utter the whole of its philosophy 
to Arjuna, to prove to him, when his conscience troubles him, that he does 
no wrong in slaughtering his kinsmen. That is his caste duty as a soldier. 
In the Drona Parvan Krishna tries to bring about the defeat of Drona 
in battle, by falsely reporting to him that his son is slain. Such false- 
hoods he further defends in the Karna Parvan whenever it is a case of 
marriage, of illicit relations with women, of possible loss of one’s whole 
property, or the defence of a Brahman. “These five kinds of falsehood 
have been declared to be sinless.” And it requires no very long experi- 
ence in India to ascertain how willingly this teaching has been accepted 
and consistently obeyed. The same doctrine Krishna further expounds in 
the Salya Parvan as follows :—“ If I had not adopted such deceitful ways 
in battle, victory would never have been yours, nor kingdom, nor wealth. 
You should not take it to heart that this foe of yours has been slain deceit- 
fully.” The Anusasana Parvan presents Krishna as the worshipper of 
Shiva and praying to him for “firmness in virtue, the slaughter of his 
enemies, the highest fame, the greatest power, ascetic devotion, Shiva’s 
proximity, and hundreds upon hundreds of children.” The Mausala 
Parvan describes how Krishna compasses the death of a tribe of warriors 
(Yadavas) by taking in his hand a bundle of the grass that grew near and 
which turned at his touch into a deadly weapon of iron. Finally, Krishna 
is himself shot by a hunter whose arrow pierced his foot, in fulfilment 
of a previous prophecy. 

Much of this is clean and wholesome compared with the details given 
in the Vishnu Purana (Bk. 5), in the Bhagvata Purana, and in the Hari 
Vansa. In these we have the crudest pictures of Krishna as a disobedient, 
mischievous and thieving child, a sensuous youth, and a man said to have 
been possessed of eight queens, one of whom he stole on the eve of her being 
married to someone else, and 16,000 wives. For these stories, not a few 
of which are unprintable, the reader is referred to the Sacred Books of the 
East, volumes which, in view of such articles as the one under considera- 
tion, will need far more frequent handling in the future than they have 
received in the past. Can it be wondered at that, as Bishop Caldwell 
said, “The stories related of Krishna’s life do more than anything else to 
destroy the minds and corrupt the imagination of Hindu youth”? That 
it has done so is abundantly proved historically by the gross immorality 
carried on in the name of religion, especially by the Vallabhas, a sect 
founded in the sixteenth century, whose religious ideal was sensuous enjoy- 
ment after the manner of Krishna. ‘Their descendants too, the Maharajas, 
who have been regarded as incarnations of Krishna, have carried on the 
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awful tradition, and as late as 1862, when a suit was instituted for the 
purpose of exposing their corrupt life, the following statement was made 
in the judgment given by Sir Matthew Sausse, the Chief Justice :— 


‘‘The Maharajas have been sedulous in identifying themselves with the god 
Krishna by means of their own writings and teachings and by the similarity of 
ceremonies of worship and addresses which they require to be offered to them- 
selves by their followers. All songs connected with the god Krishna, which 
were brought before us, were of an amorous character, and it appeared that 
songs of a corrupting and licentious tendency, both in ideas and expression, 
are sung by young females to the Maharajas upon festive occasions, in which 
they are identified with the god in his most licentious aspect. In these songs, 
as well as stories, both written and traditional, which latter are treated as of a 
religious character in the sect, the subject of sexual intercourse is most promi- 
nent. Adultery is made familiar to the minds of all: it is nowhere dis- 
couraged or denounced ; but, on the contrary, in some of the stories, those 
persons who have committed that great moral and social offence are 
commended.” 


In the light of facts of this kind it comes as no slight shock to read 
that “the ideal which Jesus Christ held up to his followers is essentially 
the same as that which Krishna proposed to Arjuna” (p. 84); and again, 
“the Gospel of Krishna and the Gospel of Christ have, in fact, the same 
ultimate aim.” 

Doubtless the writer refers only to the Krishna of the Gita, but the 


lamentable fact remains that he is one and the same as the Krishna of the 
Puranas ; and, as Prof. A. Holtzmann says, “ What fatality impelled the 
Indians to elevate such a man into an incarnation of the Supreme Deity is 
an, as yet, unsolved enigma.” But granted that a less offensive Krishna is 
presented in the Gité and that many points of similarity may be found 
between its teaching and that of the New Testament, yet is it possible for 
the reader of the Gita to feel that he is breathing any purer or more 
morally elevating atmosphere than that of the paganism in the midst of 
which Christianity was born and over which it triumphed? It has been 
often pointed out that the character of Arjuna in his reluctance to slaughter 
his own kinsmen is more noble than that of the god Krishna who urges 
him to do so; and in saying, “The four castes emanated from me, by the 
different distribution of energies and actions ; know me to be the author of 
them, though the actionless and inexhaustible” (B.G. iv. 13), Krishna is 
justifying the existence and perpetuation of the bitterest class-feeling 
which any nation has known and the strongest barrier to any realisation of 
the brotherhood of man. This can hardly commend itself to the Christian 
any more than the amalgam of pantheism and polytheism which the Gita 
attempts to make. He who has learned to commune with God, not as the 
sum total of the forces of the universe nor as that noumenal somewhat 
about which nothing can be asserted, but as the personal, moral Governor 
of the universe, a Holy Father, immanent yet transcendent, is as little 
disposed to worship him merely as “ primal unity” as to say to himself “I 
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am Brahma,” and set about worshipping himself; and he who has realised in 
any degree what sin meant to the One Perfect Man, and has learned to say 


‘‘They who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within,” 


will be slow to speak of moral evil merely as one of the terms of a “ pair 
of opposites” which will ultimately vanish ; nor will he have anything in 
common with those who speak of “going beyond the stage of ethical 
consciousness,” whether in Europe or Asia. And since both personality 
and morality must be ascribed to the Supreme Being as also to man, the 
various devices offered in the Gita by which man can rise superior to both 
must appear to the Christian as nothing better than false. Renunciation, 
self-sacrifice, and altruism should be his daily food; but at the same time 
a will directed toward the good, holy desire and spiritual affection are his 
eternal possession by means of which he appropriates the life of God, and 
for him merely to seek the annihilation of Nirvana would be a selfishness 
subversive of the highest good. 

“The Indian sages seek for a participation in the divine life, not by 
pure feeling, high thought, and strenuous endeavour—not by an increasing 
effort to learn the true and do the right—but by the crushing out of 
every feeling and every thought, by vacuity, apathy, inertia and ecstasy” 
(Gough on the Philosophy of the Upanishads). ‘This is not the Eternal 
Life offered by Christ. 

Wo. Hinktey. 


ANANTAPUR, SoutH INpIA. 





TRUST, FAITH, BELIEF, CREED. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, p. 142.) 


Ix this paper, remarkable rather for its vagueness, Professor Henry 
Goodwin Smith tells his readers that “ Our Protestant churches are still 
entangled in the meshes of the ambiguous idea of ‘faith in Christ.’” 
“The theory [he says] that faith [he is using the term faith in the sense 
of trust] in Christ necessitates certain beliefs concerning Him has never 
been productive of the fruits of the spirit, except among those who held 
identical beliefs”—whatever the last phrase may mean. And he adds, 
“The great message, Faith [i.e. Trust] alone, which led Paul out of 
Jerusalem and Luther out of Rome, is beckoning us out of Geneva and 
the Wartburg.” 

With all due deference, we would suggest that it was Belief, not Trust, 
which prompted St Paul to travel, and that it was Pride that drove 
Luther from Rome. Be this as it may, it concerns us not; what strikes 
us as very curious is Professor Smith’s play with terms. “Trust in God 
is faith, faith is belief, belief may mean creed, but creed is not equivalent 
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to trust in God.” Surely, Trust is faith only in a sense. That faith, in 
the technical theological sense, is trust or confidence, we deny: that trust 
is faith in one sense we admit; that faith is belief we agree; and that 
“creed is not equivalent to trust,” we do not wish to dispute: but that 
faith and trust are, in the technical sense, co-responding terms, we think 
absurd to suppose. 

Hitherto, for our part, we have considered that Faith is an act of the 
intellect, commanded and brought about by the will; it is “the substance 
[or reality] of things that appear not” (Heb. xi. 1); the motives of 
credibility convince the reason that God has spoken, and then the will 
commands the intellect to assent (often to what it cannot understand) on 
the authority of God. 

Trust, on the other hand, is merely, as Professor Smith lays down, 
‘an attitude of the soul, an inward, spiritual experience,” which must be 
brought about, and that by faith and reason, or by reason and _ faith. 
Trust rests in Faith, but it is distinct from faith, for it is something over 
and above. It is consequent on faith. 

Now, Professor Smith tells us that the “English word ‘ Faith’ is 
found only once in the Old Testament in the revised version,” namely, at 
Habakkuk ii. 4. He tells us also that the Hebrew word there used, 
Emunah, means “steadfastness, unshaken confidence,” and not faith, in 
the sense of belief. He then proceeds to point out that St Paul takes this 
very text, “ The righteous shall live by his faith,” as the “ corner-stone of 
his gospel,” and that the English version elucidates the text by a marginal 
comment—“ Or, in his faithfulness.” 

“The thought of the passage,” says the Professor, “has nothing in 
common with creed or belief or faith in the intellectual sense.” “ Yet,” he 
continues, “‘ with this text as his chief scriptural warrant, Paul showed the 
futility of justification by legalism.” Without here entering into the side- 
issue raised by “legalism,” may we ask the learned Professor whether he 
has forgotten, for the moment, that St Paul has quite another meaning for 
the term “faith” when he quotes, at Rom. i. 17 and Gal. iii. 11, the text 
of Habakkuk? 'The Hebrew word 7:98 undoubtedly signifies “ stead- 
fastness” and confident trust; but the LX X. word wioris (x ricrews)— 
which St Paul made use of—clearly allows of another meaning, namely 
faith in the sense of belief’; and this signification the apostle was quick 
to seize upon to support the whole purport of his epistle—to wit, the 
necessity of belief! Euripides had used the term zioris in the sense of 
belief, 400 years before. Whether St Paul is to be justified for twisting the 
meaning of the original, I do not presume to discuss; but the accepted 
LXX. rendering of Emunah allowed him the chance, and he accepted it. 
As to Habakkuk, the entire Book is a masterly statement of belief: God 
is He who is; the proud whose “soul is lifted up” shall be undone, and 
the humble man of trust and steadfastness shall be justified. 


1 Cf, on this matter, Hastings’ Dict. Bible, vol. ii., p. 272. 
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From this somewhat lame start, Dr Smith argues that the term 
“faith” merely means “trust”: from a particular instance he jumps to a 
general conclusion. He says nothing of the hundreds of times in the New 
Testament when “ faith” does not mean “ trust” (principally), but signifies 
belief. Thus, belief (ie. intellectual assent) is beside the point for us 
Christians, and trust in (i.e. reliance on) Christ is all that is necessary for 
a Christian’s salvation. The sequel naturally points the moral, namely, 
that a creed, which after all is only the verbal summary of the truths 
proposed for intellectual assent, is unnecessary. 

“Trust, faith, belief, creed,” he continues, “are waymarks along a 
tremendous transition of Christian thought. They indicate the sad 
descent from real religion, from the mountain of the Vision, from free and 
immediate communion with God, down to the arid and monotonous plain 
of conformity to phrase.” This seems to us an absolutely illogical state- 
ment. We should be inclined to quite reverse the order, and show that 
the Vision of God should come not at the commencement, but at the end, 
of the string of terms. Faith, belief, creed, and trust is the true order ; 
for rational Trust is (and can only be) the outcome of the other three. 
How can a man have “free and immediate intercourse with God,” if he 
knows Him not ? if he has no idea of His attributes? But the Professor 
does admit that “Trust assumes some knowledge of God, but this know- 
ledge is neither source nor essence of the trust.” (The italics are mine.) 
On the contrary, we would maintain that “ this knowledge” must necessarily 
be the whole source and essence of any trust at all. 

“The two exhibitions of faith which Jesus commended most highly 
were shown by the Roman centurion at Capernaum and by the Syro- 
Phenician women. In both cases His encomium was drawn forth by the 
simple declaration of confidence in His ability and willingness to heal.” 
Quite so, but, to quote only one example, let us instance the occasion 
when Jesus asked His disciples whom men said He was. Turning to Peter, 
Jesus asked: “ And whom do you say I am?” And Simon answered and 
said: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” And Jesus said to 
him: ** Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood have not 
revealed this thing to thee [no soul-attitude of thy own], but my Father 
Who is in heaven.” And, if words can mean anything in this critical 
age, Jesus gave to Peter the highest reward he could possibly name—the 
Keys to the Kingdom of Heaven, and He told him that “ whose sins ye 
shall loose, shall be loosened, and whose sins ye shall retain, shall be 
retained.” Peter had his faith; he spoke his creed; there is no mention 
of trust: yet his reward was immeasurable. Trust in God is, of course, 
most excellent ; but Trust without Faith is pure presumption and utterly 
void, for “ he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mk. xvi. 16). 

Now, how can a man believe in the veracity of another, unless he first 
allows intellectual assent? And, if he grants this assent on grounds of 
sound judgment, must he not be able to put into definite words his formal 
expression of belief? He should be able, surely, to speak his faith, i.e. 
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say why and wherefore he trusts. By analogy, if a man trusts in Christ, 
must he not believe Christ is a being, a man reliable in his veracity? 
And, if Christ is to be believed, and is to take him out of the sphere of 
the natural and into the regions of the supernatural, does he not need to 
know why Christ should be believed and relied upon? And if so, is not 
a creed, expressed or implied, a corollary? Can trust, then, be separated 
from definite belief? In proportion as the belief is definite may the trust 
become determined. Indeed, without intellectual belief (in however 
undeveloped a state) trust is impossible, unless it is irrational. Who 
would be inclined to give a purse of golden sovereigns for safe keeping 
into the hands of a stranger? If Christ was merely man, even 
a superlatively good man, how could we “Trust in Him,” without 
belief? We put our confidence, our unshaken trust, in Christ, not because 
we know nothing definite about Him, not because we know Him to be 
man; but because we believe without doubting that He is the Son of the 
living God, and only for that reason. Hence, it is quite useless to talk 
of “Trusting in the Lord Jesus,” unless one believes (with intellectual 
assent) that Christ is God. Faith, in the strict sense of belief, is necessary, 
before the will can operate on the heart to trust. 

The corollary of this is that dogma (i.e. definite creed), which is merely 
the expression of the belief which prompts the trust, is a necessity to a 
thinking man, and without it (to a reasoning being) trust becomes nothing 
more nor less than a confidence which is irrational. Hundreds and thou- 
sands may trust with no reason at all; but if any one of them “ thinks in 
his heart,” belief (in the theological sense) is a sine gud non unless he 
wishes his trust to be shatterable, as based on a bubble. A man who 
trusts and has not faith, is like unto him who expects the cart to go 
without the horse. 

But Professor Smith advocates the removal wholesale of the incon- 
venient distraction of creeds, i.e. definite belief and dogma, and he counsels 
(blind) trust—as the one thing necessary. Verily, if perplexed Protestant- 
ism is to rely on Christ and yet not believe in Him, it will inhabit a castle 
without afoundation. For, if we do not believe and know concerning Christ, 
how can we really trust or rely on Him; in that case, why should we? 
Nevertheless, Professor Smith is persistent, and he insists that it is now 
high time that Protestantism should remove the foundations of its belief, 
and continue the superstructure in the air! 

When the writer speaks of the lamentable variety of creeds in Pro- 
testantism, we recollect again that a creed is merely, as already pointed 
out, a summary of truths taught by Christ (as those holding the creeds 
maintain) for all Christians to believe. Necessarily only one creed in the 
world can be right and the Truth ; and that Truth can only be proposed 
to us by a competent authority: before accepting it we must know that 
that authority is infallible, and if once infallible it must always remain 
infallible ; for there is no reason to suppose that God would reveal His 
Christ to us twenty centuries ago rather than now, unless He provided 
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that His teaching should remain. His Christ on earth declared that not 
even the gates of hell would prevail to upset or overthrow it. It is, 
therefore, only faith founded on a Rock which can endure for all time. 


Dom J. Bast. We p, O.S.B. 


Fort Avuaustus, N.B. 


Il. 


Is there not in this article some confusion of two separate lines of 
thought? The writer contends that faith in God is a soul-attitude, 
unshaken personal confidence, self-surrender; and that in this complete 
act of trust the intellectual element, though not wholly absent, is still not 
predominant. With this we should all agree, and this is the language 
many of us use. But the writer adds that belief in “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” as “Son of God,” “exemplar and Saviour,” “the way unto the 
Father,” is also an attitude of soul, hardly, if at all, connected with 
intellectual judgment, and therefore essentially the same thing as trusting 
in Jehovah. Is this so? Faith in God is the result of spiritual instinct. 
We do not, in the first instance, infer Him from evidence, or receive Him 
through testimony; He anticipates external proof; He is known from 
within. But the entrance into the outer world of a historical personality, 
born of a woman, in the likeness of sinful flesh, does not appeal to ante- 
cedent instinct, and does not command instinctive response. We are not, 
then, surprised to find that in the Gospel narrative the instances of dis- 
belief in Christ far outnumber the instances of belief. For each of the 
above titles involved a personal claim, and a personal claim is not admitted 
without credentials—here the mental factor comes in—and the credentials 
were by many not thought to be sufficient. Either, then, the titles ought 
to be kept out of the writer’s argument, or the confession of faith which 
retains them must be a credal confession. 

But, says the writer, no acknowledgment of these claims was ever 
demanded of those who would enter the kingdom of God: “the trustful 
attitude toward him was the essence of the faith he commended, entirely 
apart from any intellectual theory of his person or work.” First, we may 
ask, what were the claims? If we go no further than St Mark’s Gospel, 
as the author of Ecce Homo has shown, we find that Jesus claimed: (1) 
to be the Messiah (viii. 29, 30 ; ix. 41; xii. 6; xiv. 62); (2) inexpressible 
personal rank and dignity (xii. 36, 37; xii. 6, 7); (3) the right to revise 
and reinterpret the Mosaic Law (ii. 28; x. 4); (4) the power to forgive 
sins (ii. 10). Why were these claims made, if it were quite immaterial 
whether they were accepted or not? and is it possible to accept them now 
without holding “views,” without giving intellectual assent to Christological 
doctrine ? 

Even in St Paul’s writings the place of judicious intelligence in an act of 
faith is clearly recognised (see Rom. vi. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 14; 2 Thess, ii. 11, and 
cf. Rom. x. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 3), whilst in the Acts there is hardly a convert 
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who is not argued into belief by a formulated theory of person and work 
(viii. 5, 37; xi. 20; xiii. 8, 12; xvii. 31). Nor should it be forgotten 
that in the Gospels Christ himself more than once speaks of belief in 
prophecy as a ground for belief in him. This is surely an appeal to 
mental judgment. 

The right conclusion would seem to be that belief in Christ, as the 
revelation of a character, may be rightly termed a state of heart, a dis- 
position of soul—fides formata charitate—but that if I say what I believe 
of him—as I do when I speak of him as “ Lord,” “Son of God,” “ Saviour” 
—I by that very act commit myself to a creed. 

Epwin P. Barrow. 
MANCHESTER. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, p. 101.) 


Proressor Sern, in the above article, asserts that ‘the teaching of 
Christ is limited to what he regards as the essential and all-important 
element in the life of man—the essential and all-important, but not, there- 
fore, the exclusive interest of that life. His teaching has nothing to do 
with civilisation, with culture, with work or industry as such. He is so 
preoccupied with the moral and religious interest that he almost seems to 


treat it as if it existed alone and apart from these other interests.” 
This is literally true, and it shows up one important point where 
Christianity fails. Civilisation, culture, work and industry must go on. 
These things are as necessary as the moral system which guides them. 
Without intellect, where were the need for religion? And what were the 
means of appreciating it? No system of human conduct can be complete 
or even altogether beneficial which does not take account of these things, 
“as such.” 

By his use of the word “ preoccupied,” Professor Seth appears to imply 
that Christ’s view of human life was somewhat abnormal. But one feels 
bound to remark that Christ’s views of life were singularly consistent, and 
that his teaching quite evidently expresses his normal opinions. Thus, I 
take it, Professor Seth, in order to meet the criticisms to which he replies, 
is willing to admit that modern Christianity need not coincide with 
Christianity as deliberately taught by Christ. He would make allowances 
for Christ, on account of his preoccupation. This can hardly be called a 
defence of Christianity as ‘the supremely reasonable, the truly normal.” 

Professor Seth states that “they (the criticisms referred to) all alike 
insist upon a literal interpretation of that teaching, in the sense that it is 
to be taken as a system of rules, a code of duties, ‘an ethical code adequate 
for all time.”” This he characterises as a “ fundamental misunderstanding.” 


Now, Christ’s teaching is capable of being developed, perhaps, along its 
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own lines, but if we put in something, the germ of which was not there 
originally, we cannot call the product Christianity. 

Further, modern criticism requires something more than the mere 
acquiescence of religion in secular pursuits, provided they are subordinated 
to the religious interest. What a poor outlook for “ civilisation, culture, 
work and industry”! What is to become of our enthusiasts—our artists, 
our musicians, our intellectual workers—if it is to be borne carefully in mind 
that their work is subordinate to the religious interest? The intellectual 
and artistic life is inextricably bound up and interlocked with the religious, 
and cannot be regarded as subordinate to the latter. One is as necessary 
as the other. Together they form the expression of a man’s character, 
his total relation to his experience. 

I cannot reconcile these views with the teaching of Christ, which 
contains few references to intellectual progress, and certainly not a 
word of encouragement to stimulate its prosecution. Claiming, as it does, 
to be a direct revelation of the Divine Being, it cannot be handled in the 
way that Professor Seth suggests, and still retain the authority which 
must characterise such a teaching if it is to be treated seriously. 

Thus, in my opinion, Professor Seth’s article, while intended to 
be a vindication of Christianity, is practically an admission that 
Christianity, *‘as such,” is inadequate tc deal with human conduct 
in all its phases. I would not say that Christian morality is “ essen- 
tially negative and merely ascetic.” But I do assert that, as taught 
by Christ, it is to some extent both negative and ascetic, and thus, in its 
relation to certain fundamental phases of man’s mind, it does tend to 
destroy self-respect. With its political consequences this criticism does 
not undertake to deal. 


ARTHUR JAQUES. 
BresLau. 





THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, p. 191.) 


Dr Boynron’s concluding sentences indicate a promising appreciation of the 
true inwardness of the Free Catholic position, and if he will only penetrate 
alittle more deeply into what is really involved in his own admissions, he 
will either have to advance more boldly on our lines or beat a retreat into 
the mediocre and vulgar rationalism of “One God, and twenty shillings 
in the pound.” 

(1) Since Dr Boynton contributed his discussion, the Pope has relieved 
me of the necessity of refuting my critic’s depreciatory estimate of the 
meaning and strength of Modernism. If he has studied the Encyclical 
Pascendi dominici gregis, he must by this time know that not even the 
Pope is under any delusions as to the significance and power of the new 
movement. As Father Tyrrell said in his Times articles, the Encyclical 
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bears reluctant testimony to the astounding energy, versatility, and 
diffusion of Liberalism in the Roman Church. 

To argue from the fact of the Modernists being marked down for ruthless 
suppression that their heroic labours do not point to any hopeful issue, 
seems to me a singularly perverse and wrong-headed logic. It is as if one 
were to say that the ignorance of the peasantry, the massacres, and the 
dissolutions of the Duma prove conclusively that no national importance 
need be attached to the Russian democratic movement. 

Dr Boynton comments on my statement, that the liberal Catholic 
knows when to range and when to come to heel. “Is thy servant a dog?” 
he asks. And I ask, is it not that Dr Boynton must be ignorant of the 
consecrated pleasantry (so often expressed in Art) about the Dominicans 
being Domini Canes? 

(2) My ideal of Freedom is certainly not my critic’s. His is 
anarchistic; mine is socialistic in the interests of true individualism. 
Our great-grandfathers were indeed familiar with the cry of “the tyranny 
of the majority,” but for us it has surely become the stale and faded 
catchword of a discredited social, or rather anti-social, philosophy. Is not 
Dr Boynton still in bondage to the notions that underlie the Declaration 
of Independence? I know no freedom except that of a spirit who realises 
himself, not as an insulated, “ untrammelled individuality,” but as an 
organic member of the Divine Fellowship—the Church where 


“ Man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity.”’ 


The true view seems to me to have been expressed once and for ever in 
the words, “ whose service is perfect freedom.” 

I agree with Dr Boynton’s remark that the group of churches which 
we both have the privilege of serving offer the “ most promising organised 
expression ” of the Religion of the Spirit. But I should abandon all hope 
of them were I not convinced that they are advancing steadily on Free 
Catholic lines. The “inner grace” of catholicity is but an impotent self- 
indulgence unless it has sufficient strength of purpose to translate itself 
into an outward and organised fact of a free Catholicism. It is the 
supreme effort of the Modernists to liberalise their Catholicism: it must 
be ours to catholicise our Liberalism. 

J. M. Lioyp Tomas. 
NorrinGHaM. 





WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, p. 158.) 


Mr Hueu MacCott, in his paper, “ What and Where is the Soul ?” offers 
the following suggestion as unprovable but irrefutable :—“The material 
body, including the brain and the whole nervous system, is a mere medium 
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ity, and § or instrument of sensory transmission, and is itself as insensible as the 
material apparatus in wireless telegraphy.” . . . “'The position of the soul 
r ruthless or ego, whether in the body, or near the body, or millions of miles away 
ful Jssue, @ from the body, may be left an open question.” 
as if one Subjecting the term “ material body” to logical analysis, and taking 
and the J humanity as a fundamentum divisionis, we see that the phrase includes 
portance the material body both of man and the lower animals. Now the question 
arises, can the above hypothesis be applied to the former and not to 
Catholic @ the latter? Darwin, in The Descent of Man, states that “the lower 
a dog?” animals, like man, manifestly feel pleasure and pain, happiness and 
nt of the misery”; and he further enumerates many emotions and feelings common 
minicans # to man and the so-called brute creation—such as terror, suspicion, rage, 
etc. Now, if man’s nervous system (including the brain) is but a channel 


; His is conveying sensation to the soul (which by definition’ is that which alone 
idualism, feels), and if Darwin’s statement is true, then it follows that the lower 
» tyranny animals also have souls. 

nd faded 


This conclusion may not at first sight seem altogether improbable: 
Is not # but let us examine it further. 
claration By this conclusion we allow souls to the lower animals—to all the 
o realises Jf |ower animals: not merely to the more intelligent species, such as the 
ut as an J anthropomorphous apes, but also to the very lowest forms of animal life, 
even down to the mycetozoa. Mr MacColl’s hypothesis further provides 
that the ego on losing its body—which it must do sooner or later— 
receives another “instrument of education,” and after that another, and 
so on, rising in the long run from higher to higher, from better to better. 


alittle Now, if all animals have souls, this must apply equally to the souls of man 
; and the lower animals: or, if not, where is the dividing line to be drawn ? 

we which But is it quite conceivable that an Ameba proteus, for instance, should 

organised possess a soul, which eternally takes charge of successive bodies, and rises 

all hope from higher to higher? And, again, what are we to suppose happens to 

on Free & the ego of an amceba that multiplies by binary fission ? 

tent self- From these considerations it would appear that the suggested hypo- 

~~ s thesis, so far from being capable of proof, is somewhat simply refutable. 

eet Cyrit H. Fox Harvey. 

Curist Cuurcu, Oxrorp. 
OMAS. 





THE NEUROTIC THEORY OF THE MIRACLES OF HEALING. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1907, p. 572.) 


Wirn reference to Dr Ryle’s article on this subject, I think I am 
Sa offers right in saying that it is an established fact that diseases other than 

material nervous are susceptible of faith-healing. Vide three cases quoted by E. I. 
> medium J Brewster in an article on the evolution of Christian Science in the Monist 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 28 
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for April 1907. The first—painless tooth-extraction—is taken from Dr 
Bernheim’s Suggestive Therapeutics ; the second—eczema of four years’ 
standing — from Dr Bramwell’s address before the British Medical 
Association, July 1898; and the third —knee-joint swollen, painful, 
and stiff for a month, in consequence of a blow—from Dr Wetterstrand’s 
Hypnotism in its Relation to Practical Medicine, And I am sure I have 
read of many other equally well-authenticated cases. But besides all 
this, what about maternal impression? What are we to say when a 
sudden and passing thought in the mind of a woman can cause radical 
structural changes in the embryo? In the first month of pregnancy, a 
grotesque wooden image is thrown into her lap—and the child takes 
after this image (Medical News, 10th September 1898). Or she sees a 
legless man at a show, with abnormally long arms and large hands that 
he uses as feet—and her child is born in his image (New York Medical 
Journal, 29th October 1898). Here we get out of the region of faith- 
healing, which now appears merely as a particular instance of the 
direct action of thought upon organism. Evidently here is a force at 
work of which at present we understand nothing. We only see its results. 
To us at present these results are merely marvels; and it is all too early 
as yet for us to dogmatise as to the limits of action of this force. Why 
should we even limit the action to the organism’s own thought? Why 
may not the thought of one person affect the body of another—as in the 
case of the vicarious faith of Jairus, whose little daughter was at the 
point of death, but was said by Jesus to be not dead but sleeping? We 
are all too ignorant yet to dogmatise on these subjects. 


W. E. Ayton WILKINSON. 


THANATPIN, Peau, Burma. 
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REVIEWS 


L’Evolution Créatrice. Par Henri Bergson.—Paris: Alcan, 1907.— 
Pp. viii+399. 


In the world of philosophy and metaphysics there is to-day a great 
inclination to “mark time,” which contrasts sharply with the bewildering 
progress of the mind in other directions. If there is something sound in 
areturn to the classical systems of the past, and in the desire to readjust 
and use structures too impatiently abandoned in favour of alluring 
novelties, there is also a suggestion of uninventiveness and exhaustion in 
these revivals—in neo-Kantism, neo-Hegelianism, neo-scholasticism, and 
the like. ‘This somewhat senile distrust, this settled despair of new lines, 
is one of the chief obstacles that M. Bergson will have to encounter. For 
he is before all else an inventor; and if Kant has been called the Coper- 
nicus of philosophy, it will be difficult to find a name for M. Bergson 
should his contentions prove right. To get at his point of view he frankly 
admits that we must stand on our heads, and seize that brief moment of 
unstable equilibrium to snatch a hasty glance at things as they really are. 
We must use our minds in a wholly unaccustomed way, and recognise that 
its customary use is fatal to speculative truth just in the measure that 
it is adapted to practical ends. In short, we have to approach philosophy 
with a new mind and a new method. Fortunately, our guide in this 
arduous enterprise is as conscious of the value as of the danger of the 
imagination as an instrument of philosophic thought and expression, and 
is possessed of a lucidity without which his task would be doomed to 
certain failure. 

This last work of Professor Bergson’s rests very directly on his thesis 
in regard to Time, or rather Duration (Durée), set forth in his remarkable 
Essai sur les données immédiates de la Conscience, of which it is the in- 
evitable development ; and to some extent on his later work, Matiére et 
Mémoire — surely revolutionary enough and serious enough to have 
deserved more attention than it has roused on this side of the Channel ! 
To review his Evolution Créatrice at all intelligibly for those unacquainted 
with his former volumes, or to resume the substance of these latter in a 
few short paragraphs, is entirely out of the question. It will be best to 
sketch the positions and conclusions of the new volume, trusting that 
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their very strangeness may stimulate the curious to read and examine for 
themselves. However few may be willing to accept, yet none can afford 
to neglect, hypotheses which, if they are as true as they are certainly 
plausible, must bring all the philosophical structures of the past in ruins 
about our ears. 

In the introductory programme M. Bergson reminds us that, the 
history of the evolution of life teaches us to see in man’s understanding 
or intelligence a department of general consciousness set aside and arranged 
in the interests of that endless process of self-adjustment by which man 
adapts himself to an endlessly changing environment. Man’s action on 
the world is ultimately limited by the extent to which he knows how to 
break it up into pieces, move them about, and put them together again 
in more convenient combinations. His intelligence is shaped for this sort 
of knowledge; it is truly at home only with the inert, the solid, the 
divisible, the measurable ; its concepts are framed on this model ; its logic 
triumphant only in geometry. Here he is at one with the Aristoteleans 
and the schoolmen, who hold that extended body is the “connatural” 
object of human intelligence — the object to which alone it is perfectly 
adequate. If, then, this intelligence is an instrument devised by life for 
but one of its own services, how can it possibly be adequate to the under- 
standing of life—of its creator—or of the process of evolution of which it 
is itself but one of many products? Every attempt to fit life into the 
categories of matter and of action dealing with matter—unity, multiplicity, 
mechanical causation, design, etc.—has failed and must necessarily fail. 
When ever has pure deduction led to biological discovery? The utter 
failure to explain life by the category of mechanical causation or by that 
of design has led to a hasty belief in the relativity, the merely algebraic, 
practical value of all our knowledge indiscriminately ; whereas the fact that 
our knowledge of the inert and mechanical gives us control over the inert 
makes it plain that there, at least, we touch something of the real and 
absolute. Only when the intelligence goes beyond its immediate purpose 
and capacity, and tries to apprehend the supra-corporeal in terms of the 
corporeal, and so far as it presents certain appearances of the corporeal, 
does its knowledge become a knowledge of the merely apparent and relative. 

Is it, then, possible to get any real knowledge of life; to evade the 
inevitable illusions of the mechanical and finalist explanations of which 
alone our intelligence is capable? Plainly the intelligence cannot raise 
itself above itself by its own waist-band. But the intelligence is perhaps 
merely a condensation of a generally diffused consciousness coextensive 
with the whole process of life; a constellation continuous with its parent 
nebula; a nucleus limiting and specialising the richer and more diversified 
potentialities of the surrounding plasm. If, then, we have an abiding con- 
sciousness of the life-process, if we attain its reality intuitively, albeit as 
it were “ with the tail of our eye,” if it only vanishes when we would focus 
our attention upon it and view it through the distorting categories of the 
purely practical intelligence, fashioned for dealing with the corporeal, may 
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it not be possible by a sort of alternation between states of reverie and 
attention to get some clearer sense of it, and of the directions in which our 
intelligence of it needs correction? According to M. Bergson, we cannot 
approach the theory of life with an uncritical confidence in the sufficiency 
of our scientific faculty to deal with the task. Criticism of that faculty 
will teach us that philosophy demands the use of the whole field of con- 
sciousness, of which the intelligence is but a specialised and organised 
department. ‘The theory of life and the theory of knowledge are mutually 
dependent—parts of one whole. We must have a theory of life in order 
to know the purpose of intelligence in life and the genesis of its categories. 
We must have a theory of knowledge in order to know how far its categories 
are applicable to life. We must, then, try to draw into ourselves; to put 
ourselves in the midst of that conscious vital process, and so attain that 
evasive experience on which the only satisfactory theory of life and know- 
ledge can be based ; one “that will substitute for the false evolutionism of 
Spencer—which consists in cutting up the product of evolution into frag- 
ments and rebuilding it out of what are thus the very results of the 
process to be explained—a true evolutionism which follows the actual 
genesis and growth of the real.” To defend this method and to show the 
possibility of its application to some of the leading problems of philosophy 
is the scope of this volume. 

In the first chapter we have a criticism of the attempts to fit the 
evolutionary process into the categories of the understanding—now into 
that of mechanical causation ; now into that of plan or design. And while 
the former is rejected as quite impossible, the latter is allowed a certain, 
very limited, degree of approval. We are first reminded of what a previous 
work has shown to be the nature of that archetypal reality which alone is 
inwardly known to us, and is necessarily our key to the interpretation of 
all other reality. As given in consciousness, before it is thought, trans- 
formed and materialised by intelligence, our existence is an unbroken 
process of self-adaptation to an equally unbroken process of change in a 
surrounding environment with which it is continuous as a part is with its 
whole. In this process of self-change, each moment swallows up and yet 
retains all the preceding moments in a fuller form of existence by a 
veritable act of creation, or invention, not caused by, though resting on 
and refashioning, the resultant of preceding acts—a sort of self-rolling snow- 
ball determining its own direction according to the new exigencies of each 
moment. 

In this continuous process the intelligence takes note only of the dis- 
continuous points that mark a change of direction, and which we call 
psychic “ states,” not really because the process stops, but because it pre- 
serves the same direction and undergoes no “interesting” change that 
attracts attention. In the interest of such critical actions the intelligence 
breaks up the whole process into an imaginary series of separate states or 
experiences which it threads like beads on a string—the string being a purely 
passive, unchanging me, as much an abstraction, an ens rationis, as is the 
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snowball viewed as a changeless subject distinct from the increment which 
creates it. The self never stops “rolling” and growing; it is only by an 
imaginary arrest of the process that we can even say it “is” at any given 
moment. When the intelligence resolves the perfectly simple self of the 
present moment into all the preceding “states” that are preserved in its 
constitution, and strings these out on a spatial line in the order of their 
dependence, we get the concept of Time, as it were, of a third dimension 
giving solidity and depth to the surface-world of the present. When we 
realise that this Time is merely a practical device of intelligence, we recog- 
nise the process so symbolised as the very stuff and reality of our being. 

We drag the growing totality of our past experience—personal and 
hereditary—along with us at every step; nothing is forgotten ; everything 
tells. The brain is an organ of action rather than of thought. It is no 
repository of images and ideas. Its function is to forget rather than to 
remember ; to sift from the totality of our experience as much as, and no 
more than, may be needed for the inventiveness demanded by the immediate 
emergency to be dealt with. Where there is no choice to be made, no 
problem to be solved, no call for invention, or where habit has frayed a 
passage, experience slips through the brain and does its work unconsciously 
without an appeal to intelligence. But just in the measure that the 
possible courses are manifold and the combinations new and complex, 
great masses of experience present themselves to consciousness, pending 
the process of decision. ‘ We think,” says M. Bergson, “ with but a little 
fraction of our past, but we desire, and will, and act with the whole of it.” 

It is plain from all this that no two moments of our real life can ever 
be perfectly similar; that the psychology which cuts it up into states 
classified by their similarity is a practical fiction of the intelligence ; that, 
however conditioned by preceding results, each fresh moment of that life 
imports a new element of creative invention that gives to the whole 
moment a character of originality which no knowledge of the antecedents, 
however infinite, could possibly foresee. 

An unending process of self-creation,—that is what, according to 
M. Bergson’s previous works, existence means in the case of a conscious 
being. Can the same be said, he now asks, of existence in general? Is 
the evolution of the organic world and the inorganic world, and of the 
whole universe, a self-creative process whose future is free and undeter- 
mined, “ unpredictable” even to omniscience? Or is it given, as a foregone 
conclusion, from the very beginning, whether as the mechanically inevitable 
resultant of primeval force and matter, or as an end that is foreseen and 
provided for in its causes ? 

As regards the inorganic world of inert matter, it presents at first 
sight characteristics quite opposite to those of conscious existence. We 
conceive it as made up of ultimate elements essentially immutable. The 
groupings and combinations of these elements are essentially reversible, 
and are all precontained potentially from the first. The new arrangement 
does not include and add to, but simply abolishes, the old. 
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There is no addition or growth or creation, whether of matter or form, 
in the mutations of the kaleidoscope. ‘Time in this kaleidoscope world is 
relative to a unit 2 whose reality and value are indifferent. It is a world 
with no history, no past that is taken up with the present—a rolling-stone 
rather than a snowball. 

But this geometrical world has no reality—at most, a foundation in 
reality. It is a practical fiction of the natural intelligence, perfected 
artificially by science; an endeavour to spread out and cut up and re- 
arrange the inorganic world so as to facilitate our action upon it and our 
control of it. ‘That this fiction is practically fruitful is because it is true to 
the tendency of matter whose movement is in a direction inverse to that of 
consciousness and life and creation. It is a movement of failure, decay, 
undoing ; « falling to pieces of the laborious products of creative effort. 
Its ideal limit, never attained or attainable, would be that absolute dis- 
integration and sundering represented by the notion of pure space, and in 
dealing with which our intelligence, made for matter, reaches its maximum 
clearness and certainty, even as it finds its minimum at the opposite pole 
of the spiritual, the conscious, the living. Unlike that of the organic 
world, the order we find so marvellous in the inorganic is simply that 
which relates the fragments of a broken vessel to one another, and it points 
just as little to design. But because, in order to break up and rearrange 
the world according to our greater convenience, it is needful to study the 
lines of its cleavage, it is precisely to this, the material aspect of the world, 
that our intelligence is adapted; and it is precisely in geometry, the science 
of space, of the abstract materiality of matter, that its logic is most at 
home. Its unfitness to get at the reality of the inverse upward construc- 
tive movement of life, consciousness, invention, creation, or to attain it 
except under symbols of its diametrical opposite, is, at that rate, self- 
evident. It can deal with the living only so far as this presents some of 
the appearances of the dying. 

But living and dying, growth and decay, are merely parts of one 
complete process of nature, inextricably tangled together. It is only the 
abstraction of intelligence in the interests of action that cuts out of this 
concrete totality a material system of force and atoms, a geometrical 
skeleton from which growth and absolute duration are eliminated because 
they are indifferent to its purpose, which is satisfied by mathematical or 
relative Time. These material systems, as artificially isolated from the 
unity of the whole, are indifferent to acceleration or retardation; their 
day might be a second or a century ; their compass a pin’s head or a solar 
system. But in their solidarity with the universe they belong to a process 
or duration which is absolute, irreversible, historical—a process of effort 
and failure, of active making and passive unmaking. 

Passing from these material objects and systems, isolated from the 
continuity of the real by science or by ordinary perception in the interests 
of action, to those other living bodies which have been individualised and 
cut out by Nature herself, M. Bergson contends that this individualising 
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admits of many degrees, and is never so perfect as to destroy the solidarity 
of all the branches of the one tree of life; that as the tendency of tke 
inorganic is towards an ideal of dispersion and homogeneity, so that of life 
is towards an ideal of concentration and character, of perfectly closed and 
isolated systems; that the note of organic bodies is the registration of 
their past history in their present, a sort of organic “memory”; that in 
every way the process of life, like that of our own conscious existence, is 
one of inventive, creative self-evolution. 

Thereupon he proceeds to criticise skilfully, yet most destructively, 
the mechanical and the finalist explanations of the evolutionary process, 
both of which assume that the present was contained and predetermined 
in the past; both of which mistake the lifeless, unproductive intellectual 
symbol of Time for the creative reality symbolised, and the point-series 
that tracks the path of motion, for the motion itself; both of which ignore 
that work of creation and invention from which the intellect abstracts a mere 
scheme or skeleton which they confound with the reality, and yet is merely 
an instrument to guide our action upon reality. Hence, in either view, 
Time is relative and in a sense useless; the whole process might have been 
instantaneous for all that is gained by its protraction ; the end was packed 
up in the beginning and only needed unfolding. 

Taking as a test case the recurrence of so complex a device as the 
eye, occurring far down on lines of animal life so divergent as those of 
molluscs and vertebrates, M. Bergson makes manifest the utter inadequacy 
of the various theories of transformism to explain the phenomenon, owing 
to their trust in the sufficiency of the intelligence fashioned to deal, not 
with life, but with the inverse movement towards pure materiality. ‘To 
the finalist, the marvel of such a device is due to the false supposition that 
it is a work of calculating intelligence, like a watch or a phonograph, and, 
as such, is within the competence of intelligence to explain. It is, however, 
the invention and creation of that consciousness, that vital effort (éan) of 
which intelligence itself is an invention and specialisation, and which we 
attain immediately and intuitively in our diffused self-consciousness. It 
is no more marvellous than the cast which the foot makes of itself on the 
wet sand, but which the art of the modeller would have to produce part by 
part, ordering a long series of actions according to a preconceived plan. 
What were a marvel of intelligence in the latter case, is, in the former, a 
direct and simple issue. Whereas intelligence has to seek out and order 
the series of means to the end, to life the whole sequence is given ina 
single intuition and actuated by a single stroke. The possibility is there. 
But, while intelligence has to search for it part by part, it is ever present 
in its simplicity to the apprehension of life. After all, the end of all our 
inventive reasoning is just to show us certain connections which are given 
immediately to instinct and to creative genius; which are, as it were, felt 
by life. 

In a second chapter the river of life is shown us somewhat as if caused 
by the bursting of a reservoir of limited capacity over a rough country ; as 
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streaming out in various directions from one source, each branch fed at the 
expense of the others; as frequently checked in its progress and brought 
to a standstill; as finding only in a few directions, above all in that of 
humanity, a full and free outlet for its creative energy. Fundamentally 
its potentialities are the same throughout; but since they do not all 
admit of simultaneous development, circumstances and opportunities call 
for choice and specialisation. The plant and animal characteristics are 
largely incompatible; and among animals, the fuller developments of 
instinct and of intelligence exclude one another. Yet because the root is 
the same, we are not surprised to find such devices as the eye, or as 
bisexual generation, in divergent branches that have little else in common. 

In the light of this life-theory a third chapter discusses the problem of 
knowledge and of intelligence, and shows how, without a vicious circle, it is 
possible for philosophy to get outside intelligence by the intuitive method 
and to observe the process of its genesis—a process simultaneous with that 
of the genesis of matter. This is undoubtedly the most obscure and 
difficult part of M. Bergson’s synthesis, and even his powers of lucidity are 
taxed by an effort to go behind intelligence and seize life—as it were by a 
snapshot of intuition—in the very act of generating intelligence. 

Regretfully passing over other discussions of deep interest, we come, 
in the last chapter, to the root of the understanding’s incompetence to 
attain the absolute where life, movement, and spirit, and not merely matter, 
are concerned. The intelligence is simply a cinematograph. However 
multiple its pictures, however rapidly they follow one another, so as to 
produce the illusion of life and movement, they are pictures of states, of 
interruptions, of cessations, and not of movement itself. ‘They break up 
movement at the points that interest action, that mark practically 
important changes of direction. Qualities, forms, essences, acts—adjectives, 
substantives, verbs—mark points of possible repose in an unbroken, uni- 
versal devenir, in a self-creating process which is given directly to con- 
sciousness, but it is instantly distorted and materialised through the 
medium of intelligence. 

Nothing is more valuable in this most valuable book than the conclud- 
ing criticism of the classical philosophical systems in the light of these 
principles. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, and Spencer—one 
and all are convicted of being victimised by their naive uncritical confidence 
in the categories of the understanding, by their ignorance of its cinemato- 
graphic character, by their confusion of symbolic Time with real Time. 

The extreme difficulty of M. Bergson’s system is no reason for distrusting 
it; for though what is obscure is not thereby true, yet in philosophy truth 
is necessarily obscure, and simplicity fallacious. He has given us more to 
think of than we can digest for many a long day. He has suggested a 
new method and almost invented a new mind. Not one of the views, so 
rudely touched on here, but would need far more than the whole space at 
my disposal to develop adequately, and must suffer considerable distortion 
in the attempt to present it in a paragraph. Enough if I have aroused 
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curiosity and stimulated the incredulous to a study of M. Bergson’s writings, 
beginning with the Essai sur les données immédiates de la Conscience. 


G. TyrRELL. 
Ciapuam, S.W. 





Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart.—Drei Vorlesungen 
von Rudolf Eucken.—Berlin: Reuter & Reichard, 1907.—Pp. 120. 

The Religious Conception of the World.—By Arthur K. Rogers, Ph.D.— 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907.—Pp. 285. 


Ir is a feature of the philosophic situation at present that a certain 
sympathy of spirit and method is visible among those who treat of the 
ultimate problems of thought. One can see tokens of this in the two 
works before us, written though they be from different standpoints, 
Neither Eucken nor Rogers makes any claim to rational completeness of 
system, and in contrast to intellectual idealism they emphasise the worth 
of personality and the personal values of life. Experience for both is not 
a static whole but a living growth, and in this movement the demands of 
the inner life have a special importance. But references to the history and 
psychology of religion are scanty; and had either writer pretended to 
give a complete philosophy of religion, this would have been a serious 
defect. Even as it is, the reader feels that he has before him what the 
writer takes to be the “religious conception of the world,” but it is not 
clear to him how far this theory coheres with and is justified by the broad 
facts of man’s religious history. 

The little work of Eucken’s contains a plain and effective statement of 
his leading ideas on religion. It consists of three lectures, dealing re- 
spectively with “'The Psychical Foundation of Religion,” “ Religion and 
History,” and “The Nature of Christianity.” Students of Eucken will 
not expect a psychology of religion in his first lecture. The psychological 
method, he allows, may have a certain subsidiary value; but his own 
method is vitalistic, or, as he terms it, “noological.” The only feasible 
point of departure, he argues, is the living process of spiritual experience: 
we must go beyond the division of the psychical faculties and recognise a 
world of higher reality growing up within man. For religious experience 
does not come as a supplement to existence as already given ; it is the 
birth and development of a new reality. This spiritual life is not simply 
subjective, nor is it mere emotion: it envelops an objectivity within it, 
and it calls forth in man the movement towards itself. And, as Eucken 
expressly says, this higher experience comes to us as a whole, it is 
appropriated as a whole, and it makes our existence the point of departure 
for an infinite life. Such experience takes form in a movement from 
individuality to personality ; and personality in its turn becomes the basis 
for a rich and comprehensive life of humanity. This activity of the spirit 
stands out in contrast to the average and commonplace; in its temporal 
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working it calls forth conflicts and spiritual crises; and it demands 
heavy sacrifices. 'The new life is its own sufficient witness. It is more 
than human: it is a manifestation of the divine in humanity. This 
independent spiritual life, developing within and proceeding from within 
outwards, is for Eucken the true content of religion. Hence he sets aside 
as no longer valid the older arguments for the being of God and the truth 
of religion, which were purely intellectual in character. The truths of 
religion are personal; but they rest on the living whole of spiritual 
experience, and are, therefore, not subjective. This fundamental and 
personal order of truth lies behind all impersonal truths so-called. And 
while Eucken contrasts his view of the spiritual content of religion with 
intellectualism, he also distinguishes it from mysticism, vague feeling, 
and superstitious devotion. 

Eucken’s whole philosophy of life issues in this conception of religion 
as a living and self-verifying experience, inward and personal, which vivifies 
our social relations and discloses to us a new world of values—an experience 
which we freely appropriate, but which comes to us from a divine and 
transcendent Source. Yet one who is not predisposed to this interpreta- 
tion of religion will probably not be convinced by Eucken’s presentation 
of it. He will complain that we have rather ea cathedraé statements about 
the spiritual life than close and systematic reflection upon it. And he 
may object that the independent spiritual life, about which the writer is so 
sure, does not witness to itself in a way that precludes doubt and difference 
of opinion in regard to it. Without identifying ourselves with this atti- 
tude, we may still admit that it indicates a real difficulty, a difficulty 
which could only be met if Eucken brought within the scope of his 
religious philosophy a historical and psychological investigation of 
religion, and also gave some logical connection to the different elements 
in his theory of religious experience. 

Eucken’s views on religion and history and on Christianity are 
exceedingly suggestive, but we can only touch on them briefly. ‘Those 
who regard history as a mere process in time fall into a relativism which is 
content to set off one phase of culture against another, and which denies 
any absoluteness to religion. For Eucken truth must transcend time, and 
the reality of the spiritual life lies beyond the temporal process. But, 
while religion is the revelation of an eternal order, to influence man it 
must enter into time, his particular existence-form. So a religion draws 
colour from the local and temporal environment, but its substance is no 
time-creation. Eucken goes on to protest against the tendency to explain 
the present by a causal relation to the past. He sees a danger here to the 
independence of the spirit; and he justly argues that the present is not 
fettered by an unalterable relation to what has gone before. For the 
image of the past takes form according to the inner conviction of truth we 
bring to it from the present. In this connection Eucken warns us against 
identifying the absolute truth of religion with any one point in history. 
His philosophy is in close sympathy with spiritual Christianity, but he 
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insists on the need of distinguishing the temporal accidents from the 
eternal substance. We require, he says, freedom and breadth not less than 
depth and substance. One may acquiesce here, and yet point out that Eucken 
gives us little guidance in separating the accidental from the eternal. Nor 
am I able to understand how we can so make the past our living present, 
that its timeless truth shall be an experience of our timeless nature. 

Professor Rogers is not, like Eucken, a thinker dominated by one great 
principle: he rather represents the candid and alert mind which is at home 
among current philosophical ideas, and which tries to show the religious 
conception of the world to which an intelligent study of contemporary 
thought points. He lays the foundations for his treatment in epistem- 
ology. The way is thus opened for a discussion of the central‘problems of 
religious philosophy: the relation of God and Nature, of God and Man, 
and the nature of God. The concluding chapters of the book deal with 
the further questions of Freedom, of Evil, and of Immortality. Mr 
Rogers thus indicates his general object: “I propose in the following 
pages to defend a view of the world which is frankly theistic, in opposition 
to certain modern types of philosophical thought which are now widely 
prevalent. The results which I shall advocate do not therefore depart 
very far from the presuppositions which underlie the ordinary Christian 
consciousness, when these are interpreted not in a dogmatic but in a 
broadly philosophical way.” 

In his theory of knowledge the author emphasises the personal interest 
and the selective activity in virtue of which we organise the world of 
experience after the pattern of our needs. It is the “will to live” that 
spurs us on “to postulate the order we require.” At the same time 
Mr Rogers does not agree with those Pragmatists who reduce the given 
element in experience to a passive vAy, and he denies that the being of 
things lies wholly within a developing human experience. He holds, and 
we think rightly, that there is an inevitable element in our consciousness 
of things, and while we freely recognise that order we do not make it. 
The fact of an extra-experiential reality, as he terms it, is not to be gain- 
said. As regards the nature of mental process, the greatest stress is laid 
on its purposive character: our whole outlook on life is in terms of 
purpose, and facts are values as well. Reason is the harmonising element 
in experience ; but the idea of pure rationality is an abstraction, and if we 
make it an exclusive end it loses concrete content. So thought is re- 
garded as secondary and representative—a means always to something 
beyond itself. In keeping with this, Professor Rogers admits the right of 
emotional demands to share in forming our world-view: indeed, for a 
man “ to keep them from influencing his judgments of the world will be 
not only an impossibility but an inconsistency” (p. 59). We have no 
space for discussion, but we sympathise with the view that philosophy must 
allow the claims of all aspects of the self to contribute to a theory of life. 

It will help us to understand Professor Rogers’s speculative interpreta- 
tion of God, Nature, and Man, if we bear in mind his strongly purposive 
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view of experience. Nature, he shows, cannot be regarded as a material 
and independent fact ; and science itself construes it ideally. But while 
we know it through experience, we are compelled to postulate that its 
being is beyond as well as wider than this experience of ours. We seem 
driven, then, to the conclusion that Nature stands for an experience 
analogous to our own, and that things, united in a common world by 
causality, are so because they are really related to one central end or 
purpose. If, now, we look on the world as the embodiment of the divine 
reason and life, we grasp the teleological principle which gives it unity— 
the unity of a personal being. Yet, while Rogers holds that things are 
elements in the unitary consciousness of God, he advances weighty reasons 
against the theory that persons can likewise be explained as elements in 
the divine consciousness. For the moral life demands an autonomy which 
this absorption would destroy, and our finite experience cannot be at one 
and the same time “ this concrete state of mind” and exist also unchanged 
within God’s consciousness. The key to the universe is not self-conscious- 
ness but a society of selves. God is the central Self, absolute inasmuch as 
His life is perfect and self-inclusive, and yet finite in the sense that He is 
one of the company of selves and not the whole of reality. Like Dr 
M‘Taggart and Professor Howison, Professor Rogers holds that finite 
persons are ultimate and eternal constituents of the universe ; and with 
Howison he also finds that this ultimate character of the self is the 
guarantee of freedom. In dealing with evil, our author practically treats 
it as “ good in the making ”—a fact which has a relative justification in the 
process of experience, but which becomes evil by asserting itself as final. 
Heine, in his Confessions, records, with keen irony, how there was 
begotten in him for a while, the result of Hegelian speculation, the 
cheerful consciousness that not “He who dwelt in the heavens but I 
myself on earth was God.” Mr Rogers is, of course, very far from making 
any such suggestion, though, if he and some other thinkers are right, we 
finite creatures must be a good deal greater than we know. For on this 
theory we are ultimate and eternal beings, members of a society in which 
God, one might almost say, is only primus inter pares. I cannot help 
thinking that, if the writer had kept in touch with the demands of the 
religious consciousness, he would have felt that this “religious conception 
of the world” is in some respects out of harmony with that consciousness. 
On the one hand, direct and living dependence on God (not merely 
indirectly through nature) is a persisting feature in the religious mind. 
On the other hand, the conception of finite selves as ultimate centres of 
reality makes it hard to understand the indwelling and uplifting power of 
God in the soul—an experience which seems to imply that the individual, 
though not absorbed in God, has his living ground in Him. Nor can I 
think that Professor Rogers is very successful in his treatment of moral 
evil; and his theory that Nature is a part of God—and therefore the 
human body, as he admits—seems to involve ethical objections of a very 
serious kind. It is this conception of Nature as divine experience which 
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appears to me to offer the greatest difficulties. Why, in the face of the 
principle of continuity, should we draw the line at man, and say that only 
he has a being for self, and that all life of a lower order is God’s life? 
There is something very strange in the supposition that the spiritual life 
of man is his own, while the instinctive life of an animal is divine. Nor, 
again, is it evident why the human mind, as it progressively apprehends 
the mind of God without it, should construe that mind into the material 
image we term Nature. 

But it is easy to criticise; and it is a more grateful duty to say in 
closing that Professor Rogers’s book is an able piece of work, well 
written and clearly argued, the production of a fully-equipped and 
competent thinker. 


GroRGE GALLoway. 
Castie-Dovuatas, N.B. 


The Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise on Moral Philosophy.—By 
Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. (Oxford), Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford.—In Two Volumes.—Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xx, 312, xv, 464. 


THERE are three points upon which Dr Rashdall seems to lay the 
greatest stress as being the most fundamental among ethical truths. He 
insists (1) that the question whether an action is right or wrong always 
depends, in some sense or other, upon the value of its consequences ; and 


not merely upon the value of its consequences to the agent himself, but of 
its total consequences. And he himself emphasises the fact that, so far as 
this point is concerned, he agrees with the Utilitarians. But he is no less 
anxious to insist (2) that, when we go on to inquire upon what the value 
of the consequences depends, we must answer that it does not depend ex- 
clusively upon the quantity of any single element which they contain, but 
depends, on the contrary, upon very many different factors. And, therefore, 
he is very strongly opposed to Utilitarianism, so far as it asserts that the 
value of an action’s total consequences, and hence the rightness of the action 
itself, depends solely upon the quantity of pleasure and pain which it pro- 
duces. He expresses his opposition to this view by insisting that many 
different elements in human life, beside pleasure, have “intrinsic value,” and 
that the degree of their “intrinsic value” is by no means always in propor- 
tion to the amount of pleasure they contain. And he insists particularly 
that virtue and right action itself have “intrinsic value,” and indeed more 
intrinsic value than anything else. Finally (3) he insists that when we 
judge an action to be “right,” or one of its results to have more intrinsic 
value than another, both kinds of judgment are, in some sense, “ objective” 
and “ rational.” 

That Dr Rashdall not only holds but emphasises all three of these 
propositions constitutes the most distinctive feature in his ethical views. 
And he does, I think, make it plain that he considers each of them, in some 
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sense or other, to be not merely true, but of fundamental importance. But 
in what sense, exactly, does he hold them to be so? To ask this question 
js to indicate what is the most serious defect in his book. He does not 
explain very clearly in exactly what sense he himself understands these 
fundamental propositions ; and consequently he fails to make it plain that 
they really are both true and important in any sense at all. 

As regards the first of them, he does seem to mean, for one thing, that 
there is some sense in which every right action differs from every wrong 
one in respect of the value of its consequences. But in what sense exactly 
js this true? He sometimes speaks as if it were true that an action is 
always right if it tends to promote the “ good” or “ well-being” of man- 
kind in general, and always wrong if it does not. And he never, so far 
as I can discover, expressly sets himself to explain that this proposition 
is by no means strictly true, and why it is not. Yet I do not think he 
really means to maintain that it is true, and he certainly often says things 
which are inconsistent with it. What he is really most anxious to assert 
about the matter is apparently the very different proposition that an action 
is right if, and only if, it is likely, so far as the agent has the means of 
knowing, not merely to promote the general good, but to promote it as 
much as possible—at least as much, that is, as any action which the agent 
could have done instead. And this, I believe, is strictly true, in one sense 
of the word “right.” But, over and above the fact that Dr Rashdall 
does not make it quite plain that this, exactly, is his view, and what 
exactly it implies, there are apparent objections to it, which he does not 
discuss, and which certainly need discussion, if it is to be made quite plain 
that the view is a true one. For one thing it seems to be the case that, 
even if this proposition is true in one sense of the word “right,” there 
certainly are other senses in which it is not true. It implies, for instance, 
that right and wrong do not depend upon the actual consequences at all, 
but only upon those which the agent has reason to expect ; and hence, 
that an action may be right even where it does not actually promote 
the general good in the least, but the very reverse, and conversely, that 
it may be wrong even where it not only promotes the general good, but 
promotes it to the highest possible degree. And though I think we must 
admit that these things are true in a sense, we must, it seems to me, also 
admit that there is a sense in which they are not true. But Dr Rashdall 
never makes it plain whether he does mean to admit this or not, and still less 
whether or not it is true: he omits, that is, to discuss the question whether 
and in what sense right and wrong do depend upon the actual consequences, 
or whether they depend solely upon those which the agent has reason to 
expect. Moreover, even if we say that, in one sense, an action is right if, 
and only if, it actually does promote the general good as much as possible, 
and that, in another sense, it is right if, and only if, the agent has reason to 
think that it will, there still seems to be a sense in which an action which 
fulfils both these conditions may nevertheless be wrong. For even where 
an agent “has the means of knowing” that an action is likely to produce 
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the best possible results, he may not have used those means, and hence 
may himself believe that it will not promote the general good at all, but 
the reverse. Suppose, then, that in such a case he does the action, beliey. 
ing that it will on the whole do harm, and intending that it should, 
although, as a matter of fact, it won’t, and he himself might have dis. 
covered that it probably wouldn’t,—can we say, without qualification, that 
his action is right? I do not think we can; and yet such an action would 
be right in both of the two senses hitherto considered. Dr Rashdall does 
not discuss these apparent ambiguities in the use of the word “right,” 
although he himself certainly uses it in different senses in different places, 
Yet surely, without a discussion of them it cannot be made really plain in 
what sense, if any, right and wrong do depend upon the value of their 
consequences. 

Moreover, even if these points were settled, we should only have made 
it plain that right and wrong depend upon consequences, in the sense that 
a right action always does differ from a wrong one in respect of the value 
of its total consequences, actual or probable or intended. And this is not 
all that Dr Rashdall means to assert. I think he means to assert not 
merely that the value of their consequences is one mark by which we may 
distinguish a right action from a wrong one, but that it is the only mark 
by which we can always distinguish them. And it is this second pro- 
position which constitutes the most important difference between his view 
and views of the type which he calls “ Intuitionistic.” Many Intuitionists 
would not deny his first proposition: they would not deny that a right 
action always does differ from a wrong one in respect of the value of its 
consequences. But they all, I believe, do hold that, even if this be so, 
there is always some other mark by which we may distinguish them. In 
order, therefore, adequately to refute views of this type, Dr Rashdall 
should have shown not merely that his test of right and wrong is a true 
one, but also that, if it is a true one, no other test which has ever been 
proposed is a really universal test; and I think he has certainly not made 
this point sufficiently clear. 

As for Dr Rashdall’s second proposition, it is plain that he means by 
it to make some assertion which he thinks that some Utilitarians have 
denied. And he represents the point in dispute as concerning the relation 
of pleasure and pain to “intrinsic value.” But what exactly does he 
mean by these words “intrinsic value”? He obviously holds that the 
question what has “intrinsic value” has some bearing on the question 
what is right and wrong. But what bearing exactly does he suppose it 
to have? Assuming he is right about what has “intrinsic value,” what 
consequences about right and wrong does this proposition entail? Does 
it entail any which the Hedonistic Utilitarians have denied? He does 
not make this point at all clear, and yet, until it is made clear, it is 
impossible to be sure whether what he says about “intrinsic value” is 
or is not both true and important. 

One thing which he means to imply by what he says about the relation 
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of pleasure to “intrinsic value” is, I think, the following. He holds 
apparently that an agent could never by any possibility be acting wrongly 
in choosing an action whose total results he knew would have a maximum of 
«intrinsic value,” but that an agent might quite well be acting wrongly in 
choosing an action whose total results he knew would contain a maximum 
balance of pleasure over pain. And if this is so, it follows that there is 
a sense in which the “ intrinsic value” of an action’s total results does not 
depend merely upon the quantity of pleasure and pain contained in them. 
It follows that the question whether it ever is wrong to choose an action 
which will produce a maximum balance of pleasure depends upon the 
question what results, other than pleasure and pain, such an action will 
produce. ‘This is one of the things which Dr Rashdall means to imply by 
what he says about “intrinsic value”; and so far as he means this, his 
view is both true and important. But if he does mean this, there follow 
two consequences which it is important to notice. 

It follows, firstly, that his views about “intrinsic value” by no means 
necessarily imply that it ever actually is wrong for a man to do an action 
which will produce a maximum balance of pleasure over pain. The 
question whether such an action ever actually is wrong depends, we have 
sen, on the question what other results, beside pleasure and pain, such an 
action will produce. But obviously every action which does in fact 
produce a maximum balance of pleasure might always also produce such 
other results as would give the total a maximum of intrinsic value; and 
considering how immensely complicated the total results of actual actions 
are, it is very difficult to be sure that this is not the case. Dr Rashdall 
does apparently hold that it is not: he appears to hold that cases do 
sometimes actually occur in which it is wrong to do an action whose total 
results are likely to contain a maximum balance of pleasure. But he 
certainly gives no sufficient reason for this opinion, and indeed he hardly 
tries to do so. So far, therefore, as Hedonistic Utilitarians merely hold 
that it is, as a matter of fact, always right to do any action which will produce 
amaximum balance of pleasure, his views about “ intrinsic value” do not 
necessarily conflict with their view as to what is right; nor does he 
succeed in showing that his views about “intrinsic value” do actually 
lead to any conflict with this view. All that his views about “ intrinsic 
value” necessarily imply is that cases might occur in which it would be 
wrong to do what was likely to produce a maximum balance of pleasure ; 
and it is, therefore, only in so far as they deny this that his views about 
“intrinsic value” necessarily conflict with their view of right and wrong. 
They necessarily conflict, that is to say, not with any view about what 
actually is right, but only with the view that it always would be right, no 
matter what the consequences might be in other respects, to do any action 
which would produce a maximum of pleasure. 

So much follows as to what is not implied by his views about “‘ intrinsic 
value.” But there follows also that something is implied. It follows, 


namely, that no result or set of results, A, can be truly said to have more 
Vou. VI.—No. 2. 29 
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“intrinsic value” than another, B, unless it be true that, supposing 
A were the total result of one action, X, and B the ¢otal result of another, 
Y, it would be the duty of any agent who knew this and had to choose 
between X and Y, to choose X rather than Y. And if this be clearly 
understood, it becomes plain that some of Dr Rashdall’s judgments 
about “intrinsic value” are very doubtful. He appears to hold, for 
instance, that pleasure always has some “intrinsic value,” and that a 
greater quantity of it always has more intrinsic value than a smaller 
quantity. But this, we now see, must imply that if an agent had to choose 
between an action which would produce pleasure and nothing else whatever, 
and an action which would have no results at all, it would be his duty to 
choose the former rather than the latter. And surely this is very doubt- 
ful: it is, I think, very doubtful whether the greatest quantity of pleasure, 
wholly unaccompanied by any other result whatever, would be at all 
worth producing. The fact is Dr Rashdall does not really mean to 
say that it would, but is unconsciously using the words “intrinsic value” 
in another sense. What he does mean to say is, I think, that where we 
are dealing with results which do contain other elements beside pleasure 
and pain, it is true that of two results, precisely similar in all respects 
except quantity of pleasure, the one which contains more pleasure always 
has more “ intrinsic value” than the other. But even this, it seems to me, 
is by no means universally true. What certainly is true is only that of 
two results, which differ in no respect except quantity of pleasure, the one, 
nevertheless, very often has much more intrinsic value than the other ; and 
Dr Rashdall has, I think, not clearly seen that, even if this be true, neither 
of the other two propositions necessarily follows. 

As for his proposition that Virtue has “intrinsic value,” and more 
“intrinsic value” than anything else, here, too, he has primarily in 
mind, not the question whether Virtue itself has “intrinsic value,” but 
the question whether, of two complex results, which differed in no respect 
except quantity of Virtue, that which contained more Virtue would always 
have the greater “intrinsic value.” And with regard to some forms of 
what is called “ Virtue,” this may, I think, be true: at all events, he is 
undoubtedly right, as against pure Hedonism, in holding that of two 
results, which differed in no respect except quantity of Virtue, one 
would very often have a much greater value than the other; and this 
is the main point. But he frequently implies that a single right action 
always has the very highest intrinsic value, without warning us that he 
means by a “right action” anything more than an action which will, 
either actually or so far as the agent has the means of knowing, produce 
the best possible results; and it should, I think, be emphasised that, if 
no more than this is to be meant by a right action, it may well be doubted 
whether such an action ever has any “intrinsic value” in any sense at all. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether any form of Virtue can be truly said 
to have more intrinsic value than anything else. Dr Rashdall himself 
tells us that he does not mean to say that the smallest quantity of Virtue 
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always has more value than a very large quantity of other goods; and if 
so, the only question can be as to how much of other goods is sufficient to 
outweigh a small quantity of Virtue. On this question he says nothing 
very precise, but he certainly seems inclined to exaggerate the quantity 
that would be required. 

Lastly, as to the “ objectivity ” and “ rationality ” of ethical judgments, 
Dr Rashdall sometimes speaks as if all that he meant to assert was that, 
when a man judges a particular action, A, to be “right,” or one of its 
results, B, to be “good,” then, if he judges truly, any being who judged 
that A was not “right” or that B was not “good” would judge falsely. 
But plainly moral judgments would be “objective” in this sense even if 
the judgment “ A is right” or “ B is good” were merely equivalent to the 
assertion that some particular man or set of men had a particular kind of 
feeling towards A and B. If I judge truly that I like sugar on 
18th November 1907, then any being who judges that I did not like sugar 
on 18th November 1907 will judge falsely. And plainly one of the things 
which Dr Rashdall means to assert about moral judgments is that they 
differ in some ways from such judgments as “I like sugar.” But in what 
way exactly? One thing which he means is, I suppose, simply that the 
two kinds of judgment are not identical: i.e. that what is meant by the 
words “ A is right” or “ B is good” is not merely that any person or set 
of persons has some particular kind of feeling towards A and B. And I 
do not find he points out clearly that he means any more than this. And 
yet I think he plainly does mean something more. If this were all, it 
might still be true that just as a thing which pleases me at one time may 
fail to please me at another, or may not please other men, so what is good 
or right in me at one time may be bad or wrong in me at another, or 
bad and wrong in other men. And yet Dr Rashdall plainly means to 
assert that this is in some sense not true. He means, I think, to assert 
that if A is right or B is good at one time or in one man, then any action 
which had precisely the same results as A would be right at any time and 
for any being, and any state of mind precisely similar to B would 
have “intrinsic value” in any being and at any time. In other words, 
he means, I take it, not merely that if the judgment “virtue has 
intrinsic value in me on 18th November 1907” is true, then anybody 
who judged at any time that virtue has not intrinsic value in 
me on 18th November 1907 would judge falsely; but that, if virtue 
has intrinsic value in me on 18th November 1907, precisely similar 
virtue would have precisely the same value in any one at any time. That 
Dr Rashdall does not point out clearly the distinction between these three 
different senses of “objectivity” or “rationality” is, I think, the chief 
defect in his treatment of the matter. Owing to his failure to do so, he 
fails also to make it plain that moral judgments really are objective and 
rational in the two latter senses, which are by far the most important. 

G. E. Moors. 


EpINBURGH. 
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Lux Hominum: Studies of the Living Christ in the World of T’o-day.— 
Edited by T. W. Orde Ward.—London: F. Griffiths, 1907. 


‘Tus is a book of more than common interest. Like other volumes published 
in recent years, it consists of a number of essays designed to emphasise the 
permanent elements of Christianity in the disintegrating light of modern 
knowledge. But the book before us has a comprehensiveness that is re- 
markable. Unlike, e.g., Contentio Veritatis, it is not the work of members 
of one communion or profession, but embraces amongst its contributors Angli- 
can clergy, Nonconformist divines, and a member of the Roman Catholic 
communion. And a new note is struck by the inclusion of essays by two 
ladies. ‘The atmosphere of the volume, it may be said by way of preface, is 
definitely Christian. For all the writers Christ is the Master and Guide of 
the human soul, or, as the preface puts it, “ A just God and a Saviour.” 

The volume is roughly divisible into two parts; viz. the essays which 
deal with the witness to Christ of the Old and New Testaments, and those 
which bring us into the wider atmosphere of the relation of Christ so 
attested to modern life and its conditions. 

The Biblical essays seem to us the more solid and valuable element in 
the book. Mr Hewlett Johnson deals with the revelation of God’s Being 
as the essence of Israel’s revelation, and shows how the aspirations of that 
nation’s teachers were prophetic of a still fuller revelation of God in 
Christ. The essay, unlike some others in the book, is written in admir- 
able style, and, from a conservative critical standpoint, is a helpful out- 
line of some permanent elements in the Old Testament anticipation of 
Christianity. Professor Peake deals more specifically with Messianic 
prophecy, and the use made of it in the New Testament. The writer is 
handicapped by want of space, and his contribution is necessarily somewhat 
sketchy. But it is full of helpful suggestion. 

From the Old Testament we pass to the New, and here first to the 
Gospels. Mr Laurence Brown gives us a clear statement of modern 
critical conclusions about the first three Gospels, and emphasises their 
witness to a miraculous Christ. Much that he says will be familiar to 
those who are acquainted with recent gospel literature; ¢e.g., the writings 
of Dr Sanday or the Dean of Westminster. But his essay is modestly 
written, though occasionally marred by a loosely constructed sentence, or 
a too colloquial word or too sweeping a statement. 

Dr Allan Menzies writes on the Fourth Gospel. No doubt in so 
limited a space it is impossible to present fully all sides of a subject, but 
this essay is unsatisfactory on account of its one-sidedness and exaggera- 
tion. The differences and contrast between the Synoptic Gospels and St 
John are too sharply drawn, and are unduly emphasised by the omission 
of any consideration of the common element. ‘The Synoptists,” says Dr 
Menzies, “tell the story of one who was a man; though he transcended 
human measure and was afterwards advanced to divine honours.” How can 
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Son who alone knows the Father” of St Matthew and St Luke? To Dr 
Menzies the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is not the historical Jesus, but a 
creation of the Evangelist, with a frail foundation of historical detail drawn 
from the Synoptic Gospels. But wonderful as the Fourth Gospel is, it 
can hardly be such a miracle of inventive insight as this view presupposes. 
Readers of this essay should ask whether the historical Jesus was not rather 
one who combined in Himself characteristics and aspects into which Synop- 
tists and Fourth Gospel alike give us only fragmentary and partial insight. 

The last two Biblical essays are those of Principal Adeney on the 
Resurrection, and of Mr Major on St Paul’s Presentation of Christ. The 
former is a thoughtful statement of the evidence for, and importance of, 
the Resurrection of Christ. ‘The latter is in some respects the most solid 
and valuable piece of work in the volume. Mr Major discusses St Paul's 
presentation of the Person of Christ in the light of the philosophic and 
theological tendencies of the first centuries, and asks the questions: Is 
this presentation legitimate ? and Is it eternal? His essay is strongly and 
sympathetically written, moderate alike in statement and in conclusion. 

At the head of the essays which do not deal primarily with the Bible 
may be set the contribution of Mr W. J. Williams on the Divinity of 
Christ and Modern Criticism. This portion of the book seems to us of 
less value than the Biblical essays already mentioned. ‘The writers too 
often deal with vague generalities, and the line of argument is sometimes 
difficult to determine. The authors strike us as sometimes overpowered 
by their theme. Mr Williams's essay, however, is valuable as insisting on 
those elements of Christ’s Personality, which transcended the limits of 
human individuality, and reveal the Divine nature. Miss Larter’s con- 
tribution on Christ and Popular Science and Philosophy discusses 
pleasantly and poetically the prevalent tendencies to Nature-worship 
and to materialistic conceptions based on the theory of Evolution, and 
contrasts with them the teaching of Christ. She points out, further, the 
one-sidedness of current rationalistic philosophies, and of the modern 
pragmatic school. An anonymous writer deals with Christ and Society, 
and finds in the Christian principles of love, of self-sacrifice, and of valua- 
tion of human life as spiritual, the real solution of the social problem. Miss 
Dallas writes on “Christ, the Mystic.” The writer, after quoting three 
agrapha dealing with the virtue of wonder, discusses passages in the Gospels 
which have a mystical ring, and attempts to explain Christ’s teaching as to 
His coming from a mystical standpoint. She ends with a few remarks upon 
the problems raised by the study of comparative religions. The essay 
is too slight and loosely construed to be very convincing. Lastly, the editor 
contributes a chapter entitled “The Truth as it is in Jesus.” He lays 
stress on the essential quality of Christianity, in contrast to the other great 
historical religions, as the revelation of a Divine personality which recapitu- 
lates all that is good in humanity, and discusses the way in which this 
revelation of goodness transforms our conceptions of sin and suffering. 


Witovcusy C. ALLEN. 
Exerer Co.L_eGe, Oxrorp. 
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The Human Element in the Gospels.—By George Salmon, D.D.— 
London: John Murray, 1907. Pp. xxiv+550. 


Tuis volume has a deep personal interest in addition to its great intrinsic 
value. It is a posthumous work, prepared for publication by an admiring 
and grateful student from the note-books of his “revered and honoured 
teacher.” It reveals a great change in the author’s standpoint in regard 
to the criticism of the Gospels, “ especially as regards the Fourth Gospel.” 
That for the author this change was painful, he himself confesses ; the 
recognition so fully of “the human element in the Gospels” was, from the 
theological standpoint in which he had been trained, a grievous demand; 
but so candid was his mind that, once convinced that the demand was 
warranted, he did not shrink from meeting it. ‘The views here 
expressed,” says the editor, “ are the spontaneous and untrammelled judg- 
ments of a trained and powerful intellect on an entirely fresh study of 
the Gospels” (p. x.). To those who have been from their student days 
familiar with the methods of the higher criticism, and have reached the 
reconciliation of the free use of these methods with the firm hold of their 
Christian faith, the author’s difficulties may seem unnecessary; but by 
placing ourselves in his position, we shall invest his book with a more 
living meaning. While the work is described as a commentary on the 
Synoptic narrative, the textual and exegetical discussions are entirely sub- 
ordinated to Quellenkritik, the analysis of the sources of each narrative. 
“My object in the present investigation,” says the author, “is to 
ascertain what conclusions as to the genesis of the Gospels can be drawn 
from a study of the documents themselves, without the assumption of the 
truth or falsity of any traditional accounts” (p. 21). As regards Papias 
account of Mark’s Gospel he states: “I do not believe that St Peter had 
any share in the composition of St Mark’s Gospel, or that he was in any 
way responsible for its contents. But I consider that critical study would 
lead us to believe that some of the Evangelist’s statements were derived 
directly or indirectly from that Apostle ; and therefore I would not hastily 
reject a tradition that there had been personal intercourse between the 
two. What inclines me most to accept the statement of Papias, is the 
marked difference of style between the section of the Gospel which relates 
what happened before the calling of Peter, and those which tell of what 
happened after it—the contrast between the meagreness of St Mark’s 
narrative in the one case, and its fulness in the other” (pp. 21-22). The 
letter P is used by him “to denote the authority used by the Evangelists 
in passages which all three Synoptics have in common,” without any 
assumption of the identity of P with our present Second Gospel. Mark’s 
greater fulness of detail is explained not by his “greater powers of 
graphic description,” but by his “ access to more accurate information,” 
the source of which was Peter. The letter Q is used “to denote the 
common authority of the sections common to Matthew and _ Luke, 
without assuming either the identity or the distinction of Q and P, or 
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even that Q was a single document. An oral Gospel prior to the 
written Gospels is held to be probable. The authorship of the Third 
Gospel by Luke is accepted; and this Gospel is supposed to be derived 
from “the version of the Gospel history weekly recited in the Church” at 
Antioch, with the addition of “materials which had reached him from 
other sources.” In regard to Papias’ statement about Matthew’s Gospel 
as written "EGpatcé: dtadéxrw, and as translated by each as he was able, 
the author holds that this probably refers to the reading of the Gospel in 
Aramaic in the public worship of the Church, followed by a translation 
into Greek by the official charged with this duty. The attempt made to 
reconcile variations in the existing records by translation from an Aramaic 
original appears to him to offer “ very few results which we can adopt with 
entire confidence,” for the reason “that the Gospel history had passed out 
of the Aramaic into a definite Greek form before any of the existing Greek 
Gospels had been written” (p. 29). The view of Matthew's Logia as a 
collection of sayings only is rejected. ‘We shall find,” he says, ‘as we 
go along, that the very earliest forms of the Gospel which we can trace 
were all like the Gospels we have now, dealing with the things that Jesus 
did, as well as those which He said. And, above all, if there had been any 
early Gospel treating exclusively of our Lord’s sayings, we should find 
traces of the order of that book in the arrangement of these sayings by 
subsequent writers. But, in point of fact, it is especially with regard to 
the sayings of our Lord that we find so much variety of arrangement as 
to preclude the idea that all drew from a common source, whose order we 
might expect would be followed by all” (pp. 29-30). As regards the 
respective values of the Synoptics, he distinctly asserts as the result of his 
whole study “the superior value of St Mark’s Gospel” as ‘‘in some cases 
a trustworthy report, obtained from an eye-witness ” (pp. 30-31). 

The conclusions reached on many important points are scattered through- 
out the volume; and the author’s views on the problem as a whole can be 
reached only by combining these separate allusions. In one section, however, 
that dealing with the Rich Young Ruler, he has, happily for the reader, 
given a summary of his views. ‘“ What we now call St Matthew’s Gospel 
contains a quantity of matter presenting such marks of antiquity and 
authenticity that I cannot reject the tradition that it came direct from an 
Apostle. In fact, I count St Matthew’s report of our Lord’s discourses as 
the most accurate. But, on the other hand, there are passages which, in 
my judgment, exhibit clear signs of dependence on St Mark’s Gospel. It 
seems to me that the best way of reconciling these phenomena is to accept 
what is also an ancient tradition, viz. that St Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in Aramaic, and that what we now know as St Matthew's Gospel is a 
Greek Gospel of later date, founded on the original Aramaic” (p. 403). 
The publication of this Aramaic Matthew was first oral, and not literary ; 
and with it may be identified the source called Q. ‘The results of criticism 
substantially agree,” he says, “ with all that historical testimony enables 
us to assert ; and if they be accepted as correct, we may place the Gospel 
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records in chronological order as follows :—First must have come the lost 
Aramaic by St Matthew, which is the basis of all three Synoptics; next 
would come Mark, whose Greek appears to have been used both by 
“ Matthew” and St Luke. As between the last two, the Greek Matthew 
seems to show more signs of posteriority ; but until I am shown more 
satisfactory proof of acquaintance by either with the work of the other, 
I must hold that the interval between their dates of composition was not 
so long as to allow time for the earlier of the two to pass from being the 
local form in which in a particular district the history of our Saviour’s life 
was told, to become the property of the whole Church, and thus arrive at 
such general circulation as necessarily to become known at a distance from 
its place of composition” (p. 405). It is maintained by the author that 
the Fourth Evangelist knew the Greek Mark and Luke, and the Aramaic 
Matthew ; but as the Greek Matthew belongs to the same age—the late 
Apostolic or early sub-Apostolic—as the Fourth Gospel, an acquaintance 
with it cannot be affirmed. In regard to the Fourth Gospel, as compared 
with the Synoptics, he says: “It is, moreover, as all agree, considerably 
later than the other three ; and, therefore, if it were the case that it con- 
tradicted the earlier accounts, it might naturally be regarded as of less 
authority than they. But undoubtedly it may to a certain extent be used 
in interpreting these accounts, as showing what meaning was attached to 
them before the end of the first century ; for I do not think that the Fourth 
Gospel can be placed later ; and if it was not written by the Apostle John, 
it must at least have been written by a disciple of his, who claimed to 
speak with his authority ” (p. 483). In regard to the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, the Synoptic is preferred to the Johannine account (p. 318), 
and it is expressly stated that the Fourth Evangelist was not an eye- 
witness (p. 320). 

A few other interesting remarks may be noted. That the same 
incidents are found connected in all the Gospels is explained as due to the 
fact that these “sections formed one day’s reading in the Christian 
weekly assemblies,” and “that Q was originally a collection of the notes of 
such readings” (p. 282). As regards the First Beatitude, Luke’s version is 
preferred to Matthew’s, because (1) Luke was “incapable of making a 
substantial change in a discourse of his Master’s, in order to bring its 
doctrine into greater conformity with his own”; and (2) the words of 
Jesus reached the Greek Matthew with an addition, “to prevent the 
disciples from putting a false construction on the Saviour’s words” 
(pp. 115-116). That Matthew “collected into the form of a single 
discourse words uttered on different occasions,” as the context given to 
them in Luke shows, is fully admitted (p. 112). That Mark is in his Gospel 
more influenced by Paul than Luke is maintained and thus explained: 
“IT have to express my belief that St Luke was an older man than St Mark, 
and had learnt the Gospel history in Antioch before he ever became a 
companion of St Paul” (p. 38). The confession of ignorance of the day 
or the hour of His second coming, made by Jesus, is generally regarded as 
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beyond doubt or question ; but this is what the author says of it: “ Was 
verse $2 of Mark part of the original tradition of our Lord’s sayings? or was it 
added in church reading, after doubts and speculations had made some expla- 
nation necessary? ‘The chief thing which suggests doubt to me on this point 
is that St Luke has no parallel to this verse of Matthew and Mark, though 
it seems to me unlikely that if he had found this verse in any document he 
was using he would have left out the solution of a difficulty likely enough 
to have perplexed his readers” (p. 476). The volume is full of such sug- 
gestive remarks on all the questions that emerge in the study of the Gospels. 

To discuss the contents of the book is impossible. Only one or two 
comments may be added. ‘The author departs from the generally accepted 
two-document hypothesis in insisting that Mark used the original Aramaic 
Gospel, and was not dependent exclusively on the Petrine reminiscences. 
Although this does complicate the analysis, much can be said for it, 
especially in regard to what he calls “ the Prologue of St Mark’s Gospel ” 
(i. 1-13). He agrees with Harnack in regarding the Logia as consisting 
of records of events as well as reports of utterances, but includes more in 
this work than Harnack does. He rates Luke’s trustworthiness as a 
historian more highly than Harnack ; and agrees with Holtzmann’s high 
estimate of Mark’s Gospel as exhibiting clearly the course of the ministry. 
It is to be regretted that only a few stray hints of his view of the Fourth 
Gospel are given ; from these it is evident that he assigns to it as history 
less value than English scholars have generally done. In this book there 
is offered to the students of the fascinating problem of the story of the life 
of Jesus a mass of valuable material in its detailed discussions, as well as of 
stimulating thought in its general conclusions. While the editor deserves 
our gratitude for the excellent way in which he has discharged his task, we 
cannot but regret that the author himself was not spared to give to his own 
labours the finishing touches. As one who has been recently going over the 
same ground, I cannot but regret that I had not with me this helpful guide. 


A¥reD ‘E, Garvie. 
New Co.iece, Hampsteap, N.W. 





The Fourth Gospel, its Purpose and Theology.—By Ernest F. Scott.— 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1907. 


The Johannine Literature and the Acts of the Apostles.—By Henry P. 
Forbes, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Canton Theological 
School (“ International Handbooks to the New Testament,” vol. iv.). 
—New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. 


Ir is a significant fact that a well-known publishing firm in the field of 
theology should inaugurate a new series on “The Literature of the New 
Testament ” with the exposition of the purpose and theology of the Fourth 
Gospel by Mr E. F. Scott. Frankness, sincerity, courage, are stamped 
upon every page of this remarkable volume. At the outset the writer 
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assumes the position “which is now generally accepted by Continental 
scholars.” The defenders of the apostolic authorship, especially Dr 
Drummond, to whose learning and ability the author pays a warm tribute 
of admiration, have done all that can be done with the external evidence, 
and the result is indecisive. The future judgment will rest on the internal 
characteristics of the Gospel itself. With this view it is interesting to 
contrast the learned and laborious work of M. Lepin, reviewed in the last 
number of the Hibbert Journal, p. 226. Following Father Calmes, whose 
commentary was in print before Loisy’s appeared, Lepin has undertaken to 
reply to M. Loisy. He is quite at home in the immense literature of the 
great controversy ; and the collection of critical opinions which he weighs 
and discusses is extremely interesting. But one single principle enables him 
to dismiss the whole argument of Mr Scott. The authenticity of the work 
guarantees its historicity. Not for him is it possible, as for Dr Drummond, 
that an apostle should have related what did not happen. Nor can he 
grant those concessions to the ideas of “translation” or a “ subjective 
element ” by which traditional apologetic sometimes seeks to make peace 
with the critical schools. There can be little doubt with which method the 
student of the coming generation will be mostly concerned. 

The reader who compares Mr Scott’s book with the only other work in 
the English language which can be put by its side—The Johannine 
Theology, by the late Professor Stevens of Yale—is conscious at once of 
an important difference of outlook. The four opening chapters are de- 
voted to an examination of the character and intention of the Gospel, the 
sources on which it is based, the influences which have shaped its ideas, and 
the polemical and ecclesiastical aims which lie behind it. In this process 
there is no parade of authorities, but the author is evidently familiar with 
the best modern guides of varying schools of thought. The result is to 
show the Gospel as a work belonging to an age of transition, when new 
forces were affecting Christian thought, and new dangers were threatening 
Church life. From the beginning to the close of the book this idea is 
repeatcd with frequent emphasis. If Mr Scott’s exposition had its origin 
in the spoken word, such reiteration is not unnatural; but the reader who 
is ready to start with the author’s assumptions will not need it : the other 
sort of reader will in reality often require a more detailed textual hand- 
ling. This is the side on which the book is weakest, from the point of 
view of the previously uninstructed. Mr Scott writes of results. Long 
study and much reflection have given him an assurance, a breadth of 
view, an ease of handling his material, which carry the sympathiser along 
with him in happy companionship of thought ; but many of his dicta will 
appear harsh or exaggerated to those who have not gone through a similar 
training.! He does not hesitate to apply the word “magical” to the 

1 Of course the symbolic view of the great miracles is throughout assumed. But 
here, too, the note of confidence often needs more justification, Thus “the miracle at 
Cana reveals its symbolic meaning with perfect transparency” (p. 58); but it is only at 


p. 259 that we learn that “ by the change of water into wine He expressed symbolically 
the ultimate purpose of His coming—to transmute man’s nature into something richer 
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Johannine conception of the Eucharist (p. 128; cp. pp. 293, 365). He 
hardly does Paul justice when he lays it down that John realised more 
fully than his predecessors that Christianity is a new life (p. 262); that 
“he perceived, as not even Paul had done, how profound and radical is the 
‘change of mind’ involved in Christian discipleship” (p. 373). How can 
that idea be expressed more forcibly than in the Pauline figures of “ new 
creation,” the death and burial of the old man, the resurrection of the 
new, the formation of the Christ within? And, on the other hand, he 
surely underrates the Johannine significance of “believing,” when he 
reduces it to granting “the hypothesis that Jesus was indeed the Christ, 
the Son of God” (p. 267). Of this he is himself conscious, for on the very 
next page he points out that with John belief is not the beginning but 
the end of religious experience, and has no meaning except as the out- 
come of a deep inward conviction. In these bursts of over-emphasis the 
rhetorician speaks more loudly than the calm inquirer. 

The result to which the author conducts his readers, that the Fourth 
Gospel is “a daring re-interpretation of the words and the life of Jesus” 
(p. 350), was of course implicit in the confession of the preface. In common 
with the great majority of theologians of all schools, he finds the key to 
this reinterpretation in the Logos doctrine of the Prologue. The second 
part of the book describes the transmutation of the Synoptic Christ under 
its influence. We are not, indeed, convinced that his great functions of 
Life and Light and Love, his pre-existence and return to celestial glory, 
may not be equally well (or better) derived from the exalted representation 
of Sonship which pervades the whole Gospel, and is the great object of 
faith in xx. 31. Mr Scott, however, regards the idea of the “ Word” as 
fundamental, though it does not reappear after the opening, except in 
forms which show that it had a much wider application. With resolute 
insistence he dwells again and again on the survival of unreconciled ele- 
ments of earlier thought by the side of the higher speculative conceptions. 
He exhibits with unsparing candour the limitations and contradictions 
of the Gospel, its universality and its exclusiveness, its lofty spiritual- 
ism and its ecclesiastical and sacramental tendencies. Among the 
most interesting of his chapters are those on “Life” and its com- 
munication, where an effective contrast is made on the one hand 
with the Old Testament idea, and on the other hand with the Aristotelian. 
Its dual nature, according as it is presented along the line of historical 
continuity or of metaphysical thought, is alternately displayed. 
Following the Synoptic tradition, the Gospel portrays it as ethical 
and religious ; following the Logos hypothesis, the Evangelist describes 


it as supernaturally communicated through material media. The 


and higher.” And in view of numerous other interpretations, such brevity seems to call 
for expansion. Thus, M. Jean d’Alma, who has just published two small volumes on 
La Controverse du Quatriéme Evangile, argues that the entire Gospel narrative is a 
symbolic description of the early fortunes of the Christian Church under the — 
of the Word, and the Cana incident belongs to its early reconstitution in Galilee after 
the death of Jesus, as against the Jerusalem tradition of Luke ! 
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Logos is, in fact, a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to Mr 
Scott. He declares that the Logos-philosophy “ empties the life of Christ of 
much of its real worth and grandeur, while seeming to enhance it” (p. 173); 
it “substitutes an abstract philosophical relation of being, for the relation 
of love and faith reflected to us in the actual life of Jesus” (p. 319), 
He finds in the Synoptic narrative “a far truer and grander impression of 
his divine character” than in the elaborate theological Gospel (p. 371), 
These are brave words, and it is well that they should be spoken with such 
earnestness by one who believes that the divine worth of the Person of 
Jesus is the central fact of Christianity. Here is the result on a candid 
mind of the age-long struggle to define the indefinable, and compress into 
the mould of theory the transcendent significance of an abiding spiritual 
force. Yet the author is conscious at the same time that without some 
such theory Christianity could never have captured the Greek mind. Only, 
the theory has now served its turn, and might be dropped with advantage. 
We no longer need it to bring us to Christ ; the true disciples have access 
to him for themselves; as they follow the guidance of the Spirit into new 
truth, they are already in communion with him. 

To readers who desire to study the Gospel with the aid of a commentary 
starting from critical presuppositions generally resembling those of Mr 
Scott, the work of the American scholar, Dr Henry P. Forbes, may be 
sincerely commended. The volume covers a wide range, as it embraces the 
whole of the Johannine literature and the Book of Acts. <A brief intro- 
duction sets forth the general theory that an elder at Ephesus named 
John, who had probably been once a priest at Jerusalem,? familiar with 
Jewish learning and with the earlier and later forms of Christian tradi- 
tion, came to be revered as a “witness” at the end of the first century. 
After his death some Asian disciple reshaped the Synoptic presentation 
largely in accord with his teachings, and thus composed a “ spiritual ” 
Gospel, designed to express the essentials of Christianity in forms more 
suited to the changed scenes and the new atmosphere of the Gentile 
world. From this point of view the Gospel is explained, incident by 
incident and discourse after discourse. The exposition is necessarily 
brief, but the author contrives to inspire faith in his guidance as a well- 
equipped interpreter, with stores of learning of which he makes no 
parade, and sufficient warmth of religious sympathy to prevent anyone 
from being wounded by his clear-cut decision. It were well if English 
scholarship could produce a work of the same quality on a larger scale. 

J. Estiin Carpenter. 

Oxrorp. 


1 As the book is sure to pass soon into another edition, Mr Scott may like to be re- 
minded that Paul was not caught up into the seventh heaven (p. 47), but only into the 
third. In the discussion of the Nicodemus-teaching, it might be well to notice Professor 
Lake’s view (as also Wendt’s) of the probable insertion of the words “of water and” in 
John iii. 5. On the other hand, the conversation with the Samaritan woman may not 
unfairly be interpreted as including a reference to baptism. 

2 Compare the essay of the Rev. H. L. Jackson on The Fourth Gospel and some Recent 
German Criticism, Cambridge, 1906. 
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WORSHIP OF SAINTS 461 


Les Saints successeurs des Dieux.—Par P. Saintyves.—Paris: Librairie 
Critique: Emile Nourry, 14 rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 1907. 


Nor very long ago it was considered a decisive argument against Christi- 
anity, and especially against the Catholic form of it, to prove the derivation 
from paganism of its ideas and modes of worship, while its orthodox 
defenders played into the hands of such critics by endeavouring to prove 
the opposite. In taking this line of defence the Church had certainly 
forgotten her past policy, when she conquered paganism by absorbing it 
into herself, not by destroying it utterly. But at the time that the 
question of Chinese ancestor-worship arose, ‘the Church was powerful, 
and was no longer obliged to fight for her existence. She thought herself 
strong enough to abandon her old traditions. She may be said by that 
same action to have renounced the conquest of Asia” (p. 92). 

In spite, however, both of the impugners of Catholicism and its official 
apologists, the theory which the first thought altogether destructive of its 
claims, and which the latter, for the same reason, rejected, is now generally 
regarded as established. As our author observes, “the worship of the 
saints sprang from the pagan worship of dead heroes: it is in the strict 
line of succession. This is an ascertained fact and no longer an open 
question.” But though the fact is admitted by all those whose opinion is 
worth consideration, the old anti-Catholic inference drawn from it is now 
seen to be worthless. Not indeed in one sense, for, as part of the wider 
theory of development which traces the origin of all Christian ideas and 
institutions to external sources, it is even more powerful than before in 
shattering the comparatively modern absolutist traditions of ecclesiasticism. 
But it is being recognised more and more, even by those whose interest in 
Catholicism, as that of M. Saintyves, is mainly, if not entirely, scientific, 
that this wide-reaching theory is double-edged, and that, while destructive 
of indefensible ecclesiastical pretensions and orthodox positions, it forms 
the basis for the apologia of a wider Catholicism which can be truly so 
termed because it is coextensive with humanity. ‘The worship of heroes, 
and still more of saints, is infinitely superior to all the old forms of 
primitive naturalism. A grateful recognition of what we owe to past 
generations, it bears witness to a profound intuition of the religious 
character of the sentiment of human solidarity” (p. 94). At the same 
time it should be mentioned that M. Saintyves seems to make too 
sweeping an assertion when he declares (p. 89) that “the Greeks and 
Romans reckoned all their ancestors as Gods.” And in writing of the 
festival of All Saints he seems to confuse it with All Souls’ day. 

The question of the sources of the legends and the festivals, of which 
the author treats in the second and third parts of his volume, is more 
obscure. Doubtless the negative conclusion of MM. Bédier and Brune- 
tigre (p. 208) is too sweeping: “All research into the origin and 
propagation of these stories is vain.” At the same time, the material 
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affords scope for a great deal of guesswork and opposing theories, and 
under such circumstances it is dangerous to generalise, or, at least, to 
press one theory too far under the influence of that a priori desire for 
unification which is nevertheless one of the most necessary elements of 
thought and of scientific progress. Before such a general conception 
can be reached, it is better to rest on the safer ground of various and 
contributory causes. M. Saintyves recognises this danger in the case of 
the solar theory, by which a certain class of investigator has sought to 
explain everything of the kind. Yet, even so, he is perhaps himself 
inclined to attach too much weight to it, at least in the ingenious 
parallels he attempts to draw between the old solar worship and the chief 
Christian festivals of Christmas and Easter. 

Prepossessed by this notion, he rejects the theory that the Christmas 
festival was determined by the date of the Passion, “ without regard to the 
feast of Mithra, the unconquerable Sun,” as “‘ having no solid foundation.” 
But it has at least in its favour the unwavering tradition, as recorded in 
the Gospels, that Christ died about the time of the Jewish Passover, and 
that the date of Easter was from the first avowedly regulated by this 
belief. ‘To insist on this is not to deny the influence of pagan ideas and 
festivals on Christian beliefs and rites. But, in this as in other cases, 
they may merely have contributed to the form taken by the Christian 
tradition, and have helped to fix the dates of the festivals where an 
approximation already existed. 

So in the case of the legends of the Saints, M. Saintyves does no doubt 
in numerous cases establish their pagan origin.. But many of his proofs, 
though not lacking in ingenuity, can hardly be considered decisive. 
Doubtless he is able to produce sufficient instances of such transition to 
justify the application of the hypothesis to more doubtful cases. At the 
same time, there is at least one important contributory element which 
he has not even considered. Many of the stories of these visions and 
miracles, instead of having been derived by direct filiation from heathen 
sources, may have been due to a constant human element, which of late 
years has only just begun to receive proper attention, viz. hallucination, 
whether individual or collective. ‘This element, forming, as it does, the 
very basis of savage religious philosophy, and becoming recrudescent in 
every age, may account for many similarities of idea, and even of narrative, 
in different ages and peoples whose historical and external connection is 
obscure, and may ultimately prove the means of affording that unifying 
theory which is the desideratum of all scientific searchers in the field of 
historical religion as of others. Speaking more generally, it must be 
admitted that like effects, and even the more startling resemblances, such 
as between some forms of Buddhism and Christianity, may be due to 
elements which are common to humanity at a certain stage of development, 
to internal rather than to external causation. 

H. C. Corrance. 

IsFiELD, Sussex. 
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DOCTRINE OF TRINITY 463 


Le Dogme de la Trinité dans les trois premiers siécles.—Par Antoine 
Dupin.—Paris : Emile Nourry, 14 rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 1907. 


MoperN researches into the origins of dogma have ever been thrusting 
further and further back the assumption of its primary “ revelation.” It 
is no longer possible for anyone in the slightest degree acquainted with its 
history to maintain the old idea of its absolute unchangeableness. Even 
Roman theologians are beginning to see that something must be allowed 
for development, and Newman’s theory at least has never been condemned 
by them at present.'. But that theory, assuming, as it did, that each 
doctrine had a germ, in the shape of an original and absolute revelation, 


| has been proved untenable by the exhaustive researches of Harnack and 


others. Newman’s categories of development implied that each doctrine 
was a distinct germ, complete in itself and containing implicitly the fully 
developed dogma, to which subsequent thought added nothing beyond 
bringing out more clearly its hidden meaning. Newman’s theory, in fact, 
though more fully elaborated, was practically identical in principle with 
that of St Vincent of Lerins, The modern theory is far more in harmony 
with the actual facts—the theory that dogma, as it grew up in the Church, 
was a synthetical compromise between certain heterogeneous and even 
contradictory ideas. 

This was certainly the course followed by the Trinitarian dogma. The 
data were—the baptismal formula; the historical Christ, His deification, 
whether through the medium, as in the West, of the pagan categories of 
divinisation, or, as in the East, through the Logos-idea ; and finally and 
above all, the strict notion of the Unity of the Godhead which had to be 
preserved in any case. The Trinity emerged from the clash and conflict 
of these heterogeneous elements. 

This is more than a theory, for it can be shown to be, on its main lines, 
historically true, and M. Antoine Dupin, in this little work, has given 
a summary, admirable in its conciseness and lucidity, of the process which 
actually took place. Absolutists may still attempt to take refuge in the 
baptismal formula, with the venerable plea that the conjunction of the 
three names implies distinctness combined with unity and identity of 
nature; that the formula, in fact, contains a germ from which the 
Athanasian creed was developed by a sort of inner logical necessity. 
But, in the first place, as the absolutist assumption has so far been 
proved unhistorical, the burden of proof rests with those who still try 
to maintain it in that early period of Christianity whose scanty records 
are still used to shelter the plea of ignorance. They have to show cause, 
and good cause, why the same theory which has proved so fruitful in the 
region of ascertained facts, should not be applied also to those periods of 
which less can be known with certainty; that, in short, the baptismal 
formula itself was not the result of development, but an original and 
absolute ‘ revelation.” And, in the second place, when that theory is so 

1 The above was written before the issue of the latest Encyclical. 
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applied, it is found to be as fruitful in interpreting the meagre facts of 
the earlier, as it was in the case of the fuller data of the later, centuries. 

From this point of view it becomes clear that the assumption is quite 
unwarranted which attempts to read some sort of logical consistency and 
homogeneity into the threefold baptismal formula. ‘That formula implied 
at first nothing more than the coupling of the name of Christ with the 
Father’s as having carried out His work for man on earth, and the Holy 
Spirit as representing the charismatic powers of the early Christians, 
Yet there is a sense in which the formula must be regarded as the root 
of the Trinitarian conception, since, as our author observes, “ the Trinity 
was brought to birth under the influence of the threefold formula; and it 
was, again, to this formula that it owed its preservation ” (p. 17). 

As regards the relation of Christ to God, and the nature of the Holy 
Spirit, whether person or gift, the early theology was in a state of flux 
and confusion: it was this devotional formula which held the names 
together and gave shape to the idea which emerged from that confusion, 
But the Trinity as such, the idea of three equal Persons in one God, 
was not reached till after a long struggle of conflicting theories. It was 
a compromise, brought about through the agency of Pope Dionysius, who 
welded together the positive ideas contained in the Trinities of Tertullian 
and Sabellius. The result was a formula which, while lacking the 
rationalism and logical coherence of either, yet satisfied more than any 
other the rival claims of the Unity of God with those of the Three Persons, 
By removing the idea from the sphere of reasoning and controversy into 
the region of mystery and incomprehensibility, it closed for ever the 
disputes of which that idea had previously been the subject. “It is the 
work,” says M. Dupin (p. 77), “not of the philosopher who examines, but 
of the pastor who seeks to steer clear of speculations. It bears, in the 
highest degree, the mark of the Roman spirit.” 

And, like other dogmas, it did good work in its time, in releasing the 
Church from fruitless logomachy about matters which the mind of man can 
never solve, thus leaving her activities free for more practical matters. 


H. C. Corrance. 
IsFIELD, Sussex. 





Lay Sermons and Addresses. Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, 
Oxford. By Dr Edward Caird, late Master.— Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1907. 


Ir will not be necessary to acquaint readers of the Hissert Journat with 
the philosophic outlook which Dr Caird brings to these sermons, nor, if 
there were any elements in that outlook which seemed open to criticism, 
would this be the occasion to criticise them, the book being, by its nature, 
one in which philosophical exposition is not aimed at, but the philo- 
sophical construction of a lifetime presupposed. To Dr Caird, as we 
all know and rejoice in knowing, progress is, as it were, a postulate in 
philosophy. To philosophise is to seek after truth, and the search implies 
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CAIRD’S SERMONS 465 


not only the existence of its object, but that potential kinship between 
the seeker and the sought which cannot fail to issue at last in the uni- 
fication of the two. Perhaps the most impressive characteristic of these 
addresses is the security with which Dr Caird relates this abstract thought 
to its concrete fulfilment in the history of our own time. The period 
which saw their delivery was one during a great part of which our national 
outlook was by no means bright. Moreover, there has been a tendency, 
a tendency perhaps now on the wane, to regard the latter half of the 
nineteenth century as a time when progress materialised, and thereby 
ceased to be progress—when there was a development of the external at 
the expense of the internal elements. The period is apt to be spoken of 
as a period of disintegration, of the decay of ideals, a period during which 
jt might almost be said that religion had become discredited, or had, at 
least, lost all immediate influence upon national life and thought. And 
nothing brings more invigoration and sustainment than that a man of 
experience and authority like Dr Caird’s, a man who, with so firm and 
comprehensive a grasp of intellectual methods and principles, combines so 
delicate an intuition into the forces by which human character is moulded 
and a human sympathy so living and so wide, should be able not merely 
to point us to the unique achievements, spiritual no less than material, 
which this period has added to the annals of progressing civilisation, but 
still more, making every allowance for new difficulties and new dangers, 
should be able to read in these very dangers and difficulties themselves, if 
only we can rightly brace ourselves to meet them, the earnest of a still 
brighter future both for our own country and for the world. This is the 
kind of faith that communicates itself, the faith before which the barriers 
of sceptical misgiving go down. ‘There is a nobler destiny before us than 
any that has hitherto been offered to mankind: a greater concentration of 
effort is therefore required of us if we would hope to enter upon our 
inheritance. ‘ He who looks beneath the surface may see in the agitation 
and uncertainty of the world, in the doubt and trouble of our intellectual 
life, the indications of the dawn of a faith in God and man, wider, calmer, 
freer from illusions, and more comprehensive, though not less keen and 
earnest in its charity, than has ever been seen in the world before.” ‘This 
note of confidence dominates the book, and it is the more authoritative, 
the more inspiring, because the confidence is, as it were, conditional, felt, 
one may say, to be conditioned not a little by the nature of the response 
that might be awaiting it among those whom Dr Caird addressed. “To 
you,” Dr Caird says, “who, many of you, will eventually come to occupy 
important posts in the public service and in the great professions, . . 
this appeal comes with peculiar force”; and he adds: ‘ One who has been 
a teacher of youth in this and another University for nearly forty years 
would be blind indeed if he could suppose that the seed of intellect and 
character was beginning to fail in this country.” Words like these can 
hardly fail to call out that quickened sense of public responsibility on 
which they depend for their fulfilment. 
Vor. VI.—No. 2. 30 
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This dominant note of inspiring confidence in our future is supported, 
as alone it could be supported, by every evidence of a balanced and 
penetrative appreciation of the present conditions on which that future is 
to be built, as well as by the completest recognition that the spiritual 
life of man—whatever the future that awaits him—is realising itself here 
and now, and that the problem before us, both as individuals and as members 
of a community, is to so act that the conditions of what we call the 
material earthly life may appear to us in the true light of their spiritual 
meaning. ‘This holds equally of the ethical and of the religious attitudes 
which Dr Caird takes up; he would of course allow of no ultimate division 
between them ; and it is not a small part of the value of sermons like these 
that the two are presented in such perfect fusion. Stating with un- 
hesitating firmness his belief in a personal immortality, he formulates the 
belief in such a way, and places it in such a context, as to suggest that the 
idea of an unending future, far from relaxing the importance of present 
issues, immeasurably intensifies it. Religion is not to be conceived as the 
earthly anticipation of a heaven postponed. Life being eternal, we are 
already living the eternal life. Thus throughout the volume that “ rapture 
of the forward view” which breathes in all its pages appears as naturally 
and inseparably connected with an immediate vision of spiritual law and 
spiritual power manifested day by day, on the one hand governing, on the 
other evoking, the energies of living men; and perhaps the finest sermons 
in the book are those such as “Spiritual Development” or “The Great 
Decision,” in which certain details of this vision are worked out in their 
relation to the problems of the individual life. This, as well as the other 
characteristics earlier noted, finds forcible expression in the following very 
noble passage: “There is a great danger of losing sight of the ideal in our 
immediate life, and thinking that it is to be found only in the past or in the 
future. In every age, the ideal of the present is hidden from superficial eyes 
by the petty accidents, the trivial round of each day’s common life, by the 
inevitable exaggeration of that which lies nearest to us; while the distant 
past stands out in grand and simple outline, and the future is whatever 
you choose to paint it. But... . if the old Jewish prophet could 
see the stars in their courses fighting against Sisera, could feel that his 
little struggle was part of the great conflict of good and evil in the 
universe, much more may we, in this age when man’s knowledge of the 
movement of history has become so much greater, when we can trace so 
much more clearly the reciprocal influences of men and nations upon each 
other, when we can discern how the spirit of Christianity has been slowly 
and gradually but inevitably overcoming and transforming the life of men, 
and gaining victories over the spirit of the world and also of the Church 
itself—much more may we realise that our life is not an aimless or meaning- 
less vicissitude of events, but an essential step in the great process.” 


Basi DE SELINcoURY. 
Kineuam, Cuippinc Norton. 
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SACERDOTAL CELIBACY 467 


History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church.—By H. C. Lea, 
LL.D.—3rd ed., 1907.—Williams & Norgate. 2 vols. 


Tuere is perhaps no living writer in the English tongue who has done 
more than Dr Lea for students of medieval sociology. Others have no 
doubt made fewer technical mistakes, or given us more brilliant generalisa- 
tions; but none has collected so many facts and documents for the general 
reader to consider and digest. This History, already forty years old, is 
admitted even by hostile critics to be substantially correct in its quotations, 
while there are no rhetorical exaggerations to mar their force. The second 
edition appeared twenty-three years ago, and the third has been called for 
at a time when the author “had made no special preparation for recording 
and incorporating . . . . new material”—a modest apology which will be 
readily understood by those who have read the ten or twelve monumental 
volumes which Dr Lea has published in the interval. It would therefore 
seem ungracious to insist unduly here on omissions: yet it is necessary 
that the reader should realise how heavy is the harvest of evidence on this 
subject, and how far beyond even Dr Lea’s industry to glean. He still omits 
much of supreme value which was cited as long ago as 1828 by the brothers 
Theiner in their work on the same subject—a work which in mere weight 
of erudition is perhaps superior to Dr Lea’s own—and indeed he seems 
comparatively unfamiliar with German, and has omitted much valuable 
evidence from Minnelieder and sermons. Even more important, however, 
are his omissions of the abundant official records of visitors, many of which 
have been published since the Theiners wrote, and which supply perhaps the 
most curious evidence of all: viz., the diaries of Odo Rigaldi in the thirteenth 
century, Busch and Ambrose of Camaldoli in the fifteenth, and Felician 
Ninguarda in the sixteenth; the Norwich and Southwell visitations (Camden 
Society); those of Ripon and Beverley (Surtees Society); those of Cerisy 
(Société des Antiquaires de Normandie) ; with the Cluniac records published 
by Duckett and in the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes. A full analysis 
of these visitations and those recorded in the episcopal registers, with a 
detailed estimate of the methods of procedure and the significance of the 
evidence, would have been almost as important to the student, and quite 
as interesting to the general reader, as all the other evidence collected by 
Dr Lea for the last three centuries before the Reformation ; and no history 
of the subject can be called complete until this work has been done. The 
task, however, would have taken years. Dr Lea has meanwhile been well 
occupied, and we must be very grateful for all that he has given us. Yet 
here again it may be well to note a few minor errors in view of a fourth 
edition. The Duits of vol. i. p. 295 is really Deutz by Cologne. The 
quotation from St Bernard (i. 390) is, if not incorrect, at least misleading ; 
for the evidence tends to show that the man whose marriage the Saint 
would have allowed had never actually taken monastic vows. Again, the 
“quasi maritali copula” of i. 347 is far from conveying a direct assertion 
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of marriage; and in another place Dr Jessopp’s vague language about 
married clergy seems to have misled Dr Lea into the belief that these were 
necessarily priests (i. 354). These two points, small as they seem, would 
beg a very important historical question. Another reference quoted 
(i. 354) is not (as the author implies) to foreigners intruded into English 
bishoprics, but to bishops “in partibus”—i.e. Englishmen, mostly friars, 
who often held roving commissions from the Pope under the titles of out- 
landish sees, such as the “ Bethleem and Babiloigne ” of the poet in question 
—a system which lingers still. The De Ruina Eccleste, which Dr Lea 
frequently attributes to Nicolas de Clamenges, is not really his, as M. A. 
Miintz has shown in his monograph on Nicolas. More important is Dr 
Lea’s apparent identification of conventual Orders with conventual system 
(ii. 89). The “conventual Orders” which the commission of cardinals 
(a.p. 1538) proposed to “ abolish,” or rather bleed to death, were only the 
unreformed friars, a numerous and powerful body indeed, but only a 
fraction of the whole conventual system. The allusion to Cardinal 
Morton’s visitation of St Albans (ii. 16) needs considerable modification 
in the light of Dr Gairdner’s recent remarks in the English Historical 
Review (vol. xxii. p. 365). 

But these are only small flaws in the mass of valuable information 
which Dr Lea has brought together upon a subject of such vital historical 
importance. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence of the celibate ideal 
on medieval civilisation. If we had nothing to guide us but the fact, 
lately revealed by the Dictionary of National Biography, that the reformed 
clergy have reared far more than their proper proportion of distinguished 
children for the service of their country, that alone would draw a sharp 
line between mediseval and modern life. But clerical celibacy influenced 
the life of our forefathers through even deeper and subtler channels than 
this; and nobody can understand medieval society—it may almost be 
added, none can understand certain strong currents of modern life—until 
he has at least partially realised this struggle of centuries for and against 
a system repudiated by the Apostles, riveted at last on Christendom by 
Hildebrand, and erected practically into an article of faith by the Council 
of Trent.!. On the surface it is a sordid story, and even Dr Lea, for all 
his discretion, may seem here and there to heap testimony upon testimony 
almost to weariness. Yet the facts are there: men may indeed differ 
widely in their interpretation, but nobody can afford altogether to neglect 
them. 

G. G. Courron. 
EasTBourNe. 
! See the note on p. 640 of the 2nd edition. 
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philosophy.] 

Garvie (4. E) The Restatement of the 
Gospel for To-day. Expos., Nov, 1907. 

(The claims of criticism, philosophy and science 
for restatement must be controlled by the claim 
of Christian experience. For the mission-field 
and for the new social aims of to-day, the doctrine 
of the Cross is vitally necessary. ] 

Labanca (B.) Contemporanea Tendenza 
fra i Cultori del Cristianesimo e del 
Buddismo. Ccenobium, July 1907. 

{Estimates to-day’s tendencies in Christianity 
and in Buddhism, and concludes that each suits 
its own conditions and environment, and there is 
aa to speak of either as superior to the 
other. } 

Macfarland (Charles 8S.) The Infinite 
Affection. 174p. Clarke, 1907. 

(This book ‘‘ sets forth, at the close of his first 
pastorate, the theology of a young man who has 


2 Philos. 3 
10 Nat. Relig. 


] 
Richard Wagners re- 


! 





hospitably submitted himself to what is termed 
‘modern thought.’” Deals with the nature of 
God, the place of man in the universe, the moral 
opportunity of man, the person of Christ, etc.] 


10 Hallewx (Jean) Les preuves de l’exist- 


ence de Dieu. A propos d’un livre récent, 
sur l’existence de Dieu (suite). 

Rev. Néo-Scol., Aug. 1907. 

{The absolute principle on which the universe 

depends must be conceived as a unity, and the 

attributes of a transcendent personality must be 


recognised in it.) 

Hunt (Jasper B.) Good Without God ; 
Is it Possible? 192p. Allenson, 1907. 

{Moral goodness, as we trace it in the past, as 
we enjoy it in the present, as we reckon upon it 
in the future, would be found undesirable and 
therefore impracticable. A new “morality” 
would take its place which could not escape being 
egoistic and hedonistic. ] 

Coit (Stanton) National Idealism and a 
State Church: A Constructive Essay in 
Religion. 386p. Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

{A plea for humanistic religion as against 
supernaturalism, and a defence for using theo- 
logical terms in a humanistic sense. If a man 
worships virtue, or goodness, as his God, it is 
wholly misleading to declare that he worships 
something impersonal.]} 


15 Parker (Francis A. N.) An Outline of 


B BIBLE 


a 


Scientific Method in Theology. 22p. 
Elliot Stock, 1907. 
(The only God of whom we have any knowledge 
is the God who reveals Himself through the 
universe and in human consciousness. } 


1 Old Test. 5 
9 Apocrypha. 


Pope (Hugh) The Excavations at Gezer 
and the Light they throw upon the Bible. 
Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 

Toffteen (Olaf A.) Ancient Chronology, 
Part I, (Researches in Biblical Archeology). 
302p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 1907. 

(This volume attempts to cover the ancient 
chronology of Palestine, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt, down to 1050 B.c.] 

Watson (John) God’s Message to the 
Human Soul. The Use of the Bible in the 
Light of the New Knowledge. 286p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

(Six chapters on the construction, the stand- 
point, the humanity, the authority, the style, and 
the use of the Book.]} 

Vollmer (Hans) Vom Lesen und Deuten 
heiliger Schriften (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, iii. 9.) 64p. Mohr, 1907. 

Deissmann (A.) The Philology of the 
Greek Bible. Its Present and Future. I. 
and II. The Problem of ‘‘ Biblical ” Greek. 

Expos., Oct. and Nov. 1907. 

(The original Greek of the N.T. is not an iso- 

lated peculiar ‘‘biblical’’ Greek but “late” 

Greek, the contemporary popular language for 
the most part. } 

Dussaud (R.) 
tion récente. 


Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1907. 


New Test. 


Canaan d’aprés |’explora- 
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Gregory (Caspar René) Canon and Text 
of the New Testament. (Inter. Theo. Lib.) 
539p. Clark, 1907. 

{The author is the well-known Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig. Review 
will follow.] - 

Welldon (Bishop) The Authenticity of 
Ancient Literature, Secular and Sacred. 

19th Cent., Oct. and Nov. 1907. 

y Abbott (Edwin A.) Notes on New Testa- 
ment Criticism. Diatessarica, Part vii. 
313p. Black, 1907. 

(Contains notes on author's theological romance 
**Silanus the Christian”; on the date of the 
writing of the Revelation ; and longer notes on 
the ‘‘Son of Man,” and on the self-manifestations 
of Christ.] 

Moulton (Richard G.), ed. The Modern 
Reader’s Bible: The Books of the Bible 
with three Books of the Apocrypha _pre- 
sented in modern literary form. With 
Intro. and Notes. 1733 p. 

Macmillan, 1907. 

{In the present edition of this work the con- 
tents of twenty-one volumes of the earlier 
edition are drawn into one volume.] 

Smith (I. M. P.) Books for Old Testa- 
ment Study. — Biblical World, Aug. 1907. 

{A full and valuable list of works bearing on 
every department of O.T. study.] 

Strunk (H.) Das alttestamentliche Ober- 
priestertum. Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1908. 

[Investigates the significance of the office ac- 
cording to the pre-exilic historical books. Its 
beginnings are obscure. The king seems to have 
something of a high- priestly character, and 
entrusts the duties to a priest, who, in relation 
to the king, is a royal dependant, and, as to his 
brother priests, primus inter pares.]} . 

Touzard (J.) Sur Vetude des prophetes 
de l’Ancien Testament. 

Rey. prat. d’Apologétique, Nov. 1, 1907. 

{Inaugurates a series of studies, the end of 
which is to show that a mistrust of the predictive 
character of the prophetic writings is ill-founded. ] 

Randolph (B. W.) Christ in the Old 
Testament: Short Readings on Some Messi- 
anic Passages. 216p. Longmans, 1907. 

Wiener (H. M.) Hebrew Monotheism. 

Biblio. Sac., Oct. 1907. 

{A very confident attack on Kuenen and his 
school’s theory of the growth of monotheism in 
Israel. The writer will have it that Israel was 
always monotheistic.] 

Burney (C. F.) The Rise of a Belief in a 
Future Life in Israel, iii. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 

(Examines E tes, Ecclesiasticus, and the 

Wisdom of Solomon. The two former contain 
no trace of the belief ; in the third it is emphati- 
cally affirmed.) i 

u2 Thackeray (H. St J.) The Bisection of 
Rooks in Primitive Septuagint MSS. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1907. 
2B Gordon (Alex. R.) The Early Traditions 
of Genesis. 348p. Clark, 1907. 

[An attempt to estimate the value of the narra- 
tives afresh in the light of modern research. 
Whilst moving in harmony with the main trend 
of recent scholarship, the author has worked out 
his results by independent study of the original 
documents, and in various directions has en- 
deavoured to define the issues more precisely.] 

Knox (£. M.) Genesis (Bible Lessons for 
Schools). 171p. Macmillan, 1907. 

C_ Déller(J.) Die Entbléssung des Volkes 
Israel am Sinai (Ex. xxxii. 25). 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1907. 








(Holds that P95 means “to strip,” and that the 
reference in this verse is to an orgy of licentious 
worship.] 

G Merx(Adalbert) Die Biicher Moses und 
Josua: Eine Einfiihrung fiir Laien. (Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, ii, 3.) 
160p. Mohr, 1907, 

Ky Schdafers(J.) 1Sam. i.-xv. literarkritisch 
Untersucht. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1907, 

(Dealing, in this art., with ch. xv.) 

3B Bacher (W.) Aus einem anonymen 
Arabischen Hiobkommentar. 

Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907, 

C Allison (W. T.) The Nature-Poetry of 
the Psalms, Biblical World, Aug. 1907, 

4H Bertholet (Alfred) Daniel. (Religions. 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, ii. 17.) 64p. 

Mohr, 1907, 

Q Cheyne (T. K.) An Appeal for a more 

complete Criticism of the Book of Habakkuk, 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907. 

u_- Buchanan (G._S.) _Some Noteworthy 
Readings of the Fleury Palimpsest. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1907, 

6 Hart (J. H. A.) Cephas and Christ. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1907, 

(Exegesis of the passage ‘‘On this rock I will 
build my Church. .. .”] 

Nestle (Z.) Miszellen. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1907, 

(Short notes : 1. Zum Mantel aus Kamelshaaren 
(woven hair or skin’). 2. Zwei griechisch- 
lateinische Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. 
(Evangelium in Greco et Latine scriptum is 
mentioned in a catalogue of the abbey oi 
8. Riquier, Picardy, in 831 A.D., and Epistole 
Pauli Greco-latine in catalogue of Fulda). 3. 
Jiidische Parallel zu neutest. Wundergeschichten. 
4. oy kleine Correctur zur Vulgata von Luk, 
vi. . 

Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ ac- 
cording to St Mark. 295p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

[Review will follow.] 

Sanday (William) The Life of Christ in 
Recent Research. 3828p. Frowde, 1907. 

(Based on lectures delivered at Cambridge and 
Oxford. Review will follow.] 

Garvie (Alfred E.) Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus, 5438p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 

[Review will follow. ] 

Landsman (J. I.) The Life of Christ: 
A Continuous Narrative in the Words of 
the Four Gospels according to the Hebrew 
Translation of Professor Delitzsch. With 
References and a Systematic Index. 261p. 

Heb. Christ. Testimony to Israel, 1907. 

Rix (Herbert) Rabbi, Messiah, Martyr: 
A modern picture of the Story of Jesus. 
80p. Green, 1907. 

{An attempt to present a brief life of Christ in 
the full light of modern research. } 

h Bacon (B. W.) The Martyr Apostles, 

Expos., Sept. 1907. 

(Collects indications from the Gospels which 
imply the martyrdom of St John. ] 

C Carr(A.) The Authenticity and Origin- 
ality of the First Gospel, Expos., Oct. 1907. 

{A defence.] 

E  Aicher(G.) Zum Gloria (LK. ii. 14). 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1907. 

{A Hebrew original ps word would become 
év avOpwmrors evdoxias—whence easily evSoxia, The 
gen. is the correct reading, and the ‘men of good 
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will” are the Jews; whether the change was 
effected in the interests of universalism is, 
however, doubtful.) ae 

KF Bacon(B. W.) The Disciple whom Jesus 
loved. Expos., Oct. 1907. 

{Not an actual personage, but an idealised figure 
—a figure, that is, of the perfect disciple. St 
Paul, however, furnished the model for the 
idealisation.] ; 

Hitchcock (F. R. M.) The Dramatic De- 
velopment of the Fourth Gospel. 

Expos., Sept. 1907. 

Anon. The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 12p. Hart, 1907. 

(Takes up the idea that Lazarus was the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel, and suggests that St John 
was editor and compiler.) , , 

Verdunoy (Abbé) L’Evangile: Synopse, 
Vie de Notre - Seigneur, Commentaire. 
380p. Lecoffre, 1907. 

{Author's aim ‘‘to show the real bond that 
exists between the different fragments, and to 
throw light upon the obscure parts of a book 
written nineteen centuries ago.”] yf ; 

Lepin (M) L’Historicité de l’Evangile 
de Saint Jean d’aprés le récit de la Multi- 
plication des Pains, i. et ii.). 

k, prat d’Apologétique, Nov. 1 et 15, 1907. 

(The narrative in John vi., as being a critical 
one for the purpose, is taken to test the symbolic 
theory (especially Loisy’s form of it), which fails 
to meet the test.] Sock : ) 

M Orr(James) The Virgin Birth of Christ. 
Being Lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School, New 
York, April 1907. 315p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 

Bladon (G.) How the Knowledge of the 
Virgin - Birth became the Property of the 
Church. Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 

{From the Virgin, through Philip’s four pro- 
phesying daughters.] ; 

Henslow (G.) Christ's Superhuman 
Powers of Insight. Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 

hk Lake(Kirsopp) The Historical Evidence 
for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
(Crown Theo. Lib.) 291p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

{An attempt to say what are the actual facts 

which literary and historical criticism can disen- 

tangle from the already developed tradition which 

isfound inthe N.T. Itisthe task of the psycholo- 

gist to correlate these with other facts which 
seem to belong to the same class. } " 

Lesétre (H.) Jésus ressuscité, 

R. du clergé frangais, Nov. 1, 1907. 

(Directed against the ‘‘ modernists,” who hold 

that the resurrection is not properly a fact of 
historic order.] ; i 

W Pollard (EZ. B.) Msthetic and Imagina- 
tive Elements in the Words of Jesus. 

Bibl, World, Nov. 1907. 

Crutwell (C. T.) The Irony of Christ. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 

7 Meinertz (M.) Apg. 15, 34 und die 
Miglichkeit des antiochenischen Streitfalles 
(Gal. ii, 11 ff.) nach dem Apostelkonzil. 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1907. 
(The text suggests that Silas returned to Jeru- 
salem, but (vv. 34 and 40) that he must have 
come back to Antioch. The “some days” of 
v. 36 must be long enough to have permitted the 
double journey (a few weeks), and therefore long 
enough to allow of St Peter's coming to Antioch 
and the dispute to have arisen. } 


B Ramsay (Sir W. M.) St Paul’s Phil- 


osophy of History. Cont. R., Sept. 1907. 
[The Three Pauline Principles :—(a) the Divine 





alone is real, all else is error; (0) a society or a 
nation is progressive in so far as it hears the 
Divine voice, all else is degeneration ; (c) all men 
and every human society can hear the Divine 
voice, but they must co-operate ere the communi- 
cation can take place.]} 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Paulinism in the 
Greco-Roman World. Cont. R., Oct. 1907. 

{In the mind of Paul a universalised Hellenism 
coalesced with a universalised Hebraism. If the 
Hebrew and the Hellenic ideals are both widened 
to embrace the whole human race, either they 
must be able to coalesce or the one must destroy 
the other; there is no alternative.] 

Wrede (W.) Paul. Trans. by Edward 
Lummis. Pref. by J. Estlin Carpenter. 
190p. Green, 1907, 

Merrins (EZ. M.) St Paul’s Thorn in the 
Flesh. Biblio. Sac., Oct. 1907. 

{A medical diagnosis. The conclusion is that 
the ailment was refractive error of sight.} 

Curtius (Z.) St Paul in Athens, 

Expos., Nov. 1907. 

[A study by the late Prof. Curtius of the Greek 
modes of thought in St Paul’s teaching.) 

Kreyenbiihi (J.) Der Apostel Paulus und 
die Urgemeinde. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1907. 

Michael (J. H.) The Gift of Tongues at 
Corinth. Expos., Sept. 1907. 

(The utterances were incoherent sounds, not 
intelligible words in any language.) 

Mackintosh (Robt.) Marriage Problems 
at Corinth. Expos., Oct. 1907. 

(Discusses the circumstances and the Pauline 
teaching indicated in 1 Cor. vii., etc.] 

Wynne (G. R.) The Problem of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Expos., Oct. 1907. 

(The problem is—How did the community reach 
such a state of advancement as the Epp. reveal in 
less than a year ?] ’ 5 

Moffatt (J.) Literary Illustrations of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, 

Expos., Sept.-Oct. 1907. 

Courtney (W. L.) Jewish Philosophy 
and the Hellenic Spirit. 

Fort. R., Nov. 1907. 

Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, photographed and 
transcribed by Kirsopp Lake. Frowde, 1907. 


C CHURCH 14°: Social Problems, 20 °° 


Polity, 42 ** Lituryical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 

Montgomery (H. H.), ed. Mankind and 
the Church: An Attempt to estimate the 
Contribution of Great Races to the Fulness 
of the Church of God, by Seven Bishops. 
433p. Longmans, 1907. 

(The races in question are the Papuans, the 
Negro race, the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Mohammedan races, and the Hindu race.] 


14 Peile (James H. F.) The Reproach of 


the Gospel: An Inquiry into the Apparent 
Failure of Christianity as a general rule of 
Life and Conduct, with special reference to 
the present Time. (Bampton Lectures, 
1907.) bi + Longmans, 1907. 

[Review will follow.) : 

Sinclair (J. D.) Liberalism and Chris- 
tianity. Cont. R., Dec. 1907. 

(Liberalism follows Christianity in observing 
the great moral principle formulated by Kant— 
that man is to be regarded always asan end, 
never merely as a means. ]} 
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15 Benn (Alfred W.) The Churches and 
Modern Thought. Albany R., Oct. 1907. 
{Emphasises the essential incompatibility be- 
tween the theory of evolution and all theology 
whether “ natural” or “‘ revealed.”} 
26 Palmer (W. Scott) The Church and 
Modern Men. 166p. Longmans, 1907. 
{A thoughtful presentation of a layman’s diffi- 
culties in regard to Anglican theology. Six of 
the papers here collected deal with the relation 
of the church to modern thought, and the other 
six are studies in the interpretation of import- 
ant matters in religious doctrine and practice.] 
40 Pontifical Services: Illustrated from 
Woodeuts of the XVIth Century. With 
Descriptive Notes by F. C. Eeles. (Alcuin 
Club Series, viii.) Vol. iii, 145p. 
Longmans, 1907, 
43 Beeching (H. C.) The Revision of the 
Prayer Book: A Plain Man’s View. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
[Advocates revision of the lectionary, relief from 
reciting imprecatory Psalms, permissive use of 
the Communion Office and of the Burial Office of 
the 1st Edwardine book.] 
w Barnes(W,E.) The Use of the Psalter 
in the Services of the Church of England. 
Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 
(Desires the omission of the imprecatory pss. 
or passages, the restoration of antiphons, and 
correction of some unsatisfactory renderings. ] 
50 Beet (Joseph Agar) The Church, the 
Churches, and the Sacraments, 158p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
(That the Christian Pastorate and the Sacra- 
ments are subordinate to the teaching of Christ 
and His apostles about Himself and the way of 
salvation, is proved by the comparatively small 
place given to the former, and the great promi- 
nence of the latter, in the N.T.] , 
53 eville (J.) Les Origines de l’Eucharistie 
(Messe, Saint-Céne). 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1907. 
(Taking the literature on the subject in regres- 
sive order, from Justin Martyr backwards, the 
writer attempts to reach what is common to it 
all. This ‘fond commun” must be the original. 
1st art. here analyses the documents from Justin 
to the Didache.} ; 
Drury (T. W.) Elevation in the 
Eucharist, its History and Rationale, 
188p. Clay, 1907. 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60°" 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics. 


Gore (Charles) The New Theology and 
the Old Religion. Eight Lectures and five 
Sermons. 31lp. Murray, 1907. 

(The Lectures were delivered in the Cathedral 
of Birmingham at the mid-day services in Lent, 
1907. Their object is to make plain, as against 
the assumptions of the New Theology, the sub- 
stance of the original revelation as it touches the 
nature of God, of sin, of Christ, etc.] 

Egerton (Hakluyt) Is the New Theology 
Christian? 174p. Allen, 1907. 

(Principal conclusions :—(1) Mr Campbell’s New 
Theology is a non-Christian system of Doctrine, 
which borrows from Christian thought only 
certain illustrations; (2) The central conception 
of the New Theology can be heid reasonably—up 
to a certain point—only if developed into a non- 
theistic philosophy. ] 

Hiigel (Baron F. von) Relations between 
God and Man. sey R., Sept. 1907. 

{A criticism of Mr Campbell’s New Theology 
as regards (1) the category of ‘‘ Consciousness,” (2) 
the immanence and transcendence of God, (3) the 





nature of evil, (4) man as literally a part of God, 
(5) the final restitution of all souls.) 
Baynes (Bishop) The New Theology and 
the Doctrine of the Fall. 
19th Cent., Sept. 1907, 
Barr (F.) The Old ‘‘ New Theology,” 
A Backward Glance, I. 
Hindustan Rev., Sept. 1907, 
(The ‘‘new theology” is trite, a serving up of 
old philosophies. ] 
Mackintosh (H. R.) Christian Theology 
and Comparative Religion. 
Expos. , Sept. 1907, 
(Considers the bearing of the comparative study 
of religions on the internal state of Christian 
theology. ] bo ae 
Gardner (Percy) Exploratio Evangelica : 
A Survey of the Foundations of Christianity, 
2nd ed. 52U0p. Black, 1907, 
(Prof. Gardner, in a prefatory note to this 
edition, deals with two positions which haye 
especially been called in question by his critics— 
(1) his attitude towards speculative philosophy, 
(2) his attitude towards the miraculous.] 
Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” 
Christus Futurus, 3885p. Macmillan, 1907, 
{A series of successive efforts to think what the 
gospel of Christ really is. Review will follow.] 
Yiggis (J. N.) The Creed of Christ. 
Albany R., Nov. 1907. 
(‘‘ Christianity may be false, may be outworn, 
may be superfluous, but at least it has never pro. 
fessed to open the kingdom of heaven, except on 
the condition of our becoming as little children. 
This is why I think that the new theology will 
not win a permanent popular hold.”) ; 
Anon. Rome and the Repression of 
Thought. Edin. R., Oct. 1907, 
{This last act of the Papacy cuts off the Roman 
Church, as represented by its authorised ex- 
ponents, from that truth of things upon which 
life rests. History will hold one man responsible. 
Gardeil (Le Pére A.) La Crédibilité et 
Ls Speingiane. 299p. Lecoffre, 1907. 
{This volume, the spirit of which is in entire 
conformity with the last encyclical of Pius X., 
ends with an appendix on the proof of miracle.) 
Laberthonniere (VAbbé L.) Le Catholi- 
cisme et la Société. 350p. 
Paris, Giard et Briére, 1907. 
(Historical account of the part played by 
Catholicism in the shaping and inspiration of 
European society down to the present day. 
Concludes with a discussion of the relation be- 
tween Catholicism and Socialism and a plea for 
the necessity of an enlightened Catholicism in 
the coming sucial reconstruction. } 
Bricout (J.) La condamnation du modern- 
isme. Rev. duclergé frangais, Oct. 1, 1907. 
{Acceptance and defence of the recent en- 
cyclical.] 
Bricout (J.) Ce qui n’est pas du modern- 
isme. Rev. duclergé frangais, Oct. 15, 1907. 
(Indicates, and in a liberal sense, those domains 
and methods in philosophy, theology, and history 
which the condemnation leaves untouched. } 
Aveling (F.) Two Catechisms. 
Catholic World, Sept. 1907. 
[I.e. Sir O. Lodge’s Substance of Faith .... 
compared with the Explanatory Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.) 

10 Allan (Archibald) The Advent of the 
Father. 486p. MacLehose, 1907. 
[Review will follow.] ’ 6 

Iliingworth (J. R.) The Doctrine of the 
Trinity Apologetically Considered. 267p. 
Maemillan, 1907. 
{Review will follow.) 


26 Harnack (Adolf), and others. The Atone- 
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ment in Modern Religious Thought: A 
Theological Symposium. 3rded. 376p. 
Clarke, 1907. 
30 M‘Kinney (S. 2. G.) The Origin and 
Nature of Man. 483p. Oliphant, 1907. 
40 Du Bose (W. Porcher) The Soteriology 
of the New Testament. Reissue. 391p. 
Longmans, 1907. 
The Christian Idea of 
Grace. Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
46 Skrine (John Huntley) What is Faith? 
A Hermit’s Epistle to some that are With- 
out. 337p. Longmans, 1907. 
(The author tells for what it may be worth the 
story of his own faith, and asks his readers to 
compare with this story their own.] 
60 Kempson (F. Claude) The Future Life 
and Modern Difficulties. 373p. 
Pitman, 1907. 
{The difficulties are of two kinds: (a) those raised 
in the name of science, (b) those raised on ethical, 
or even sentimental, grounds against some parti- 
cular system of Eschatology. ] 
8lv Turner (C. H.) The Nicene Creed in the 
Codex Muratorianus. J. Th. St., Oct. 1907. 
90 Cunningham (W.) The Confirmation 
and Defence of the Faith. 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1907. 
(Points out what the author believes to be the 
better way in Apologetics for these times. ] 
Scott (Z. F.) The Apologetic of the New 
Testament. (Crown Theo. Lib.) 258p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
{Lectures delivered at the University of 
Glasgow, in accordance with the terms of the 
Alexander Robertson Trust. Review will follow.] 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


10 Belot (Gustave) Etudes de morale positive. 
(Bibliotheque de philosophie contem- 
poraine.) 530p. Alcan, 1907. 

{An important book, in which an attempt is 
made to support social Utilitarianism with new 
arguments and to defend it from criticism.] 

Parodi (D.) Morale et Raison. 

Rev. Phil., Oct. 1907. 

{In praise of G. Belot’s Etudes de Morale positive. 
Objectively, morality is the observance of certain 
rules ; subjectively, the whole of those rules 
which reason accepts. No morality is conceivable 
without rationality ] 

Bos(C.) Etudes de philosophie positive. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 

[Discusses G. Belot’s book.] 

Fouiliée (A.) Doit-on fonder la science 
morale et comment? Rev. Phil., Nov. 1907. 

{Extracts from introduction to forthcoming 
book, Morale des idées-forces. Morality must be 
based on our mental nature. The ends immanent 
in human nature must contribute to furnish the 
psychological basis of moral science. } 

Baylac (J.) Deux systémes récents de 
morale, Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1907. 

(Criticises the morality of solidarity and socio- 
logical morality.) 

Gaultier (J. de) La dépendance de la 
morale et l’indépendance des meurs. 

Rey, Phil., Oct. 1907. 

' Truc (G.) Les conséquences morales de 

Petfort. Rev. Phil., Sept. 1907. 

_ Sheldon (Walter L.) Modern Classifica- 
tions of Duties and Virtues. 

Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 


Lacey (T. A.) 





Pigou (A. C.) Some Points of Ethical 
Controversy. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 
[Discusses (a) the method by which ethical 
inquiry ought to be pursued, (b) the qualities 
which make up the goodness of any conscious 
being, (c) the way in which the goodness of one 
being is related to that of others.) 
Hoernlé (R. F. Alfred) The Conception 
of Possibility in its Relation to Conduct. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 
[We have no right to treat possibilities of will 
as if they were theoretical assertions. In the end 
we cannot explain will by any categories, except 
those which the volitional experience itself 
suggests.) 
Moisant (X.) Le probleme du Mal. 
Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1907. 
Joussain (André) La genése de la notion 
du droit dans l’Ame individuelle. 
Rev. de Phil., Oct. 1907. 
20 Trotter (W. F.) The Citizen and His 
Duties. (Social Problems Series.) 115p. 
Jack, 1907. 
[This book is intended as a general introduction 
to theseries. It deals with such subjects as ‘‘the 
advancement of justice,” ‘‘the promotion of the 
public welfare,” “ patriotism,” ‘‘ public morality,” 


etc.) 
Fite(Warner) The Theory of Democracy. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 
(The democratic ideal is that of a society of 
perfectly intelligent and cultivated men. It is, 
in a word, the ideal of a society of gentlemen.) 
Deploige (Simon) Le Conflit de la Morale 
et de la Sociologie. iv. La Genése du 
Systéme de M. Durkheim. v. Le Réalisme 
Social (suite). Rev. Néo-Scol., Aug. 1907. 
Macdonald (J. Ramsay) Socialism, (Soc. 
Problems Series.) 124p. Jack, 1907. 
Carpenter (Edward) Morality under 
Socialism. Albany R., Sept. 1907. 
Roberty (E£. de) Le role civilisateur des 
abstractions du Totémisme au Socialisme. 
Rev. Phil., Nov. 1907. 
Brewer (David J.) Law and Ethics. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 
(The old idea that a lawyer must do all that 
his client wishes is passing away. He has no 
right to barter his own integrity.) Pl ' 
21 Jones(Henry) Idealism and Politics, i., 
ii. Cont. R., Nov., Dec. 1907. 
{Author replies to Hobhouse’s objections to 
Idealism. Idealism cannot advocate cataclysmic 
changes. It would conserve most of our present 
institutions, but whilst preserving them, and our 
civic and international relations, it would 
moralise them.] wa 
Russell (Bertrand) The Politics of a 
Biologist. Albany R., Oct. 1907. 
{Desirable parents should be wholly relieved 
of the expense of bringing up their children, not 
only by providing such things as education free, 
but by a direct payment from the State to the 
parents. Undesirable parents ought to be in 
every way encouraged to limit their families as 
the desirable parents do at present.) ; 
Jerrold (Laurence) France and Social- 
ism. Fort. R., Nov. 1907. 
23 Harty (J. M.) The Living Wage: Its 
Ethical Conditions. Irish Th. Q., Oct. 1907. 
Ryan (J. A.) The Fallacy of ‘‘ Better- 
ing One’s Position.” 
Catholic World, Nov. 1907. 
(We do not ‘‘ better” ourselves by multiplying 
the means of material satisfaction.) __ 
27 Keatinge (M. W.) Suggestion in Educa- 
tion. 202p. Black, 1907. 
(This book distinguishes between hypnotic 
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suggestion and suggestion in the waking state, 
analyses and describes the conditions upon which 
suggestion in the waking state depends, and dis- 
cusses the proper place of suggestion among the 
other methods used by teachers.] 
Vowinckel (Ernst) Determinismus in 
der Erziehung. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
{Insists upon the importance of the idea of 
personality in any sound theory of education.) 
Findlay (J. J.) The Parent and the 
School. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 
Wigram (Eirene) Firm Foundations: A 
Guide for Parents and Others to Religion 
and Religious Education. 323p. 
Murray, 1907. 
(Christians cannot set down anything as basal 
truth which is not supported by (a) the testimony 
of the human heart, (5) the testimony of tradition, 


(c) the testimony of the Bible, which is the Word 
of God.] 
Anon. Children without Nurseries. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
(Deals with the problem of the right training 
of the more or less neglected children of the in- 
dustrial classes. ] 
Rogers (C. F.) The Education Question : 
Foreign Parallels, Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
(Useful parallels, drawn from the Special Re- 
ports of the Board of Education. The conclusion 
is that for a settlement, the question needs to be 
kept free from party issues, and the rights of all 


must be recognised. ] 
Sadler (M. E.) The Influence of the 
State in English Education. 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
Buquet(P.) L’Enseignment de la Morale 
et l’Histoire des Religions. 
Coenobium, Sept. 1907. 
(The subject of History of Religions cannot be 
taught without its leading to definite religious 
attitudes—those of Pascal or Renan or Voltaire.] 
Bishop of Hereford. An Experiment in 
Rural Libraries for School and Home. 
19th Cent., Nov. 1907. 
Pradhan (V. @.) The Japan Women’s 
University. Hindustan R., Aug. 1907. 

28 Perris (/I. 8.) The Cult of the Rifle and 
the Cult of Peace. 61p. 

Sealey Clark, 1907. 

{Endeavours (a) to set forth the essential prin- 

ciple and object of the Peace Movement ; (b) to 

bring out the real significance of current militarist 

propaganda ; (c) to draw attention to need of a 

more efficient organisation of the movement in 
this country.] 

29 Anon. The Revolution in the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia, A Brief Account of 
the Activity of the Lettish Social Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party. Revised by Ernest 
O. F. Ames. (Socialist Lib.) 98p. 

Indep. Lab, Party, 1907. 

98 Freeman (Frank N.) The Ethics of 
Gambling. Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 


F PASTORALIA. 


1 Forsyth (P. T.) Positive Preaching and 
Modern Mind. The Lyman Beecher Lect, 
on Preaching, 1907. 374p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
[Review will follow.] 
Trevaskis (Dorothy J.), 
Quotations for Pulpit Use. With Pref. by 
the Bishop of Southampton. 340p. 
Elliot Stock, 1907. 
Lay Sermons and 


2 Sermons. 


compiled by. 


2 Caird (Edward) 
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Addresses Delivered in the Hall of Ballio] 
College, Oxford. 312p. MacLehose, 1907, 

[See p. 464.] 

Black (Hugh) Christ’s Service of Love. 
326p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 

Campbell (R. J.) New Theology Ser. 
mons. 3200p. Williams & Norgate, 1907, 

(fwenty sermons, containing little or nothing 
of a directly controversial character, but which 
may serve as a practical demonstration of the 
way in which the principles of the New Theology 
find a homiletic application. } : 

Wilberforce (Basil) New (*) Theology; 
Thoughts on the Universality and Con. 
tinuity of the Doctrine of the Immanence 
of God. 286p. Elliot Stock, 1907, 

Inge (W. Ralph) All Saints’ Sermons, 
1905-7. 219p. Macmillan, 1907, 

{Selection of sermons preached at All Saints’ 
Church, Ennismore Gardens, as a memorial of a 
short ministry, 1905-7.) 

Shepard (J. William) Light and Life, 
With Prefatory Memoir by Henry E, J, 
Bevan. 305p. Macmillan, 1907, 

(Sermons selected and published by the wish of 
several friends and relatives. } 

Kennett (Robert H.) In Our Tongues: 
Some Thoughts for Keaders of the English 
Bible. 166p. Arnold, 1907. 

{Essay on ‘‘Some Hebrew Idioms in the Old 
and New Testaments,” followed by seveu 
sermons, preached for the most part in Ely 
Cathedral.) 

Kennett (Rk, H.) ‘* Was not Esau Jacob’s 
Brother?” saith the Lord: ‘‘ Yet I loved 
Jacob and I hated Esau.” 

Interpreter, Oct. 1907, 

Macgregor (W. Malcolm) Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. Sermons and Interpreta- 
tions. 284p. Clark, 1907. 

Morrison (G. H.) The Wings of the 
Morning: Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit. 
328p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907, 

{Aim has been to win the attention, in honour. 
able ways, of some at least of that vast class of 
people who to-day sit so lightly to the Church.) 

Horan (F. 8S.) A Call to Seamen, and 
other Sermons preached to Naval Cadets at 
the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 176p. 

Murray, 1907, 

Waggett (P. N.) Hope and Strength, 

a Longmans, 1907, 


30p. 
Newbolt (W. C. £.) The Gospel Message, 
Sermons Preached in St Paul’s Cathedral. 


179p. 


I Longmans, 1907. 
Crothers (S. M.) 


The Understanding 
Heart. 187p. P Green, 1907, 
Conway (Moncure D.) Lessons for the 
Day. 234p. Watts & Co., 1907. 
{A selection of Addresses delivered twenty-five 
years ago at South Place, Finsbury.] 


2 English. 
Skipton (H. P. K.) The Life and Times 
of Nicholas Ferrar. 206p. Mowbray, 1907. 
Lathbury (D. C.) Mr Gladstone (Leaders 
of the Church, 1800-1900). 227p. 
Mowbray, 1907. 
Liberty (Stephen) Mr Gladstone’s Place in 
Religious Thought. 19th Cent., Oct. 1907. 
Benson (R. H.), Devas (B. W.), Philli- 
more (J. S.), and Cuthbert (Fr.) Reginald 
Balfour: Some Reminiscences. 
Dub, R., Oct. 1907. 
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Bennett (J. R. Sterndale) 
William Sterndale Bennett. 


The Life of 
484p. 
Clay, 1907. 
Jones (Francis A.) Thomas Alva Edison : 
Sixty Years of an Inventor's Life. 375p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
{An extremely interesting account of Edison’s 
career, with numerous illustrations. ] 
Macmillan (D.) The Life of George 
Matheson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S E. 369p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
{A very sympathetic and interesting biography 
of the blind preacher. } 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Hopkins (R. V. Nind) The Life of 
Alexander Severus. (Camb. Hist. Essays, 
xiv.) 280p. Clay, 1907. 

v Teetgen (Ada B.) The Life and Times 
of the Empress Pulcheria, a.p, 399-452. 
Ill. 292p. Sonnenschein, 1907. 

(St Pulcheria was the eldest sister of Theo- 
dosius II., and virtual empress of the East Roman 
world from 414 to 453.) 4 ; 

C De Genouillac (Henri) L’Eglise Chre- 
tienne au temps de Saint Ignace D’ Antioche. 
268p. Beauchesne, 1907. 

(Christianity is treated here from the historical 
point of view, and discussed as a life and as 
worship, as a society, and as mystic thought and 
faith. The principal suurces for this period are 
the letters of St Ignatius of Antioch, about the 
authenticity of which there is no longer any 
doubt.) 

Thomas (A. Hermann) The Early 
Church. Its Orders and _ Institutions, 
(Manuals of Early Christian History.) 
270p. Sunday School Assoc, , 1907. 

Nau (F.) La légende des saints Evéques 
Héraclide, Mnason et Khodon, ou l’apos- 
tolicité de l’Eglise de Chypre. 

Rev. de l’Orient chrét., tom. 2, No, 2, 1907. 

{From an MSS. of which hitherto only frag- 
ments have been known. A summary, but not 
the text is given, except in the case of an 
apocryphal letter from Paul and Barnabas to the 
Cypriots. ] : 2 

Nau (F.) Histoires des solitaires Egyp- 
tiens. 

Rev. de l’Orient chrét., tom. 2, No, 2 1907. 

(Continuation of the Greek text of MS. Coislin, 
126, fol. 167 sqq., with a translation.) 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.) A Christian City 
in the Byzantine Age. 

Expos., Sept., Oct., 1907. 

{An account of the Anatolian town known popu- 
larly as Bin-Bir-Kilisse, and officially as Maden- 
Sheher. } 

_Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Notes on Chris- 
tian History in Asia Minor, 
Expos., Nov. 1907. 
(1. The Persecution of Paul in Iconium and in 
Pisidian Antioch; 2. The Christian Cults of 
Iconium (as exhibited in present-day worship 
there); 3. St Paul’s attitude towards the Em- 
perors; 4. A Christian City in the Byzantine 
Age (Barata, or Bin-Bir-Kilisse). } 

4ahn (1) Missionary Methods in the 
Times of the Apostles. Expos., Nov. 1907. 

{Specially as exhibited in St Paul’s work. } 

M Barry(W.) The Papal Deposing Power. 
Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 

{It was not the Albigensian or the Lollard that 
struck out a new line of development in the 
heart of the Middle Ages; it was the lawyer, 
dazzled and inspired by Justinian’s Imperial 


R Anon. 


| 








Code, that broke the Feudal System and took 
from the Pope his temporal jurisdiction.] : 
Henry VIII. and the English 
Reformation. Edin. R., Oct. 1907. 
Brauer (Karl) Die Unionstitigkeit 
John Duries unter dem Protektorat Crom- 
wells: Ein Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte 
des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. 252p. 
Elwert, 1907. 
Nazlle (L. J.) Le Protestantisme en 
Saintonge sous le Regime de la Révocation, 
1685-1789. 329p. Fischbacher, 1907. 
{Author selected the province of Saintonge for 
his study of this important period, on account of 
the close bonds which connected him with the 
churches there.} f . 
Watson (John) The Scot of the Eigh- 
teenth Century: His Religion and His Life. 
345p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
{The ten chapters are:—The Kirk as a Factor 
in Scots History, The Discipline of the Kirk, The 
Worship of the Church, William Carstares, The 
Moderates, Evangelicals, The Theology of the 
Century, The Piety of the Century, The Scot in 
his Home, The Scot with his Books.] 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathrs 2 &.C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Koch(H.) Zeit und Heimat des Liber de 
rebaptismate. 
Ztschr, f. neutest, Wiss., Heft 3, 1907. 
{Probably written in Africa, and anonymously 
because of the overpowering influence of S. 
Cyprian. Date between the September synod of 
Tani the outbreak of the Valerian persecution 
of 257. A 
Oger (G.) Chronique des Eglises étran- 
geres. R. prat. d’Apologétique, Sept 1, 1907. 
(Giving specially full and useful information 
relating to the Russian Church.] 
Warfield (B. B.) Augustine’s Doctrine 
of Knowledge and Authority. 
Princeton Th. Rev., Oct. 1907. 
Baur (C.) Wrentrée littéraire de Saint 
Chrysostome dans le monde latin. 
Rev. d’Hist. Eccles., April 1907. 
(‘‘S. Jerome announced him, Arien the Pelagian 
introduced him, 8. Augustin received and eulo- 
gised him.”] 
Chapman (J.) Papias on the Age of Our 
Lord. J. Th. St., Oct. 1907. 
Conybeare (F. C.) Epiphanius on the 
Baptism. 
Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1907. 
Drews (P.) Der literarische Charakter 
der neuentdeckten Schrift des Irenius ‘* Zum 
Erweise der apostolischen Verkiindigung.” 
Ztschr. f, neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1907. 
Turner (C. H.) Prolegomena to the 
‘*Testimonia” of St Cyprian, ii. 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1907, 
Bishop of Ripon, ed. Thomas a Kempis. 
(The Lib, of the Soul.) 156p. Jack, 1907. 
Fairweather (W.), ed. Santa Teresa. 
(The Lib. of the Soul.) 154p. Jack, 1907. 
Anon, The Prophet of Calabria : Joachim 
of Floris and the “‘ Eternal Gospel.” 
Church Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
Morgan (H. T.) The Spirit of Port 
Royal. Church Q. R., Oct. 1907, 
Barry (D.) Our National Degeneracy 
and a forgotten Matrimonial Impediment. 
Irish Th. Q., Oct. 1907. 
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[The Eeclesie Vetitum isa prohibition which the 
priesthood might use, under direction, to prevent 
marriage in cases, e.g., of mental or physical 
infirmity. 

Baumgarten (P. M.) 
Konstitution ‘‘ Eternus 
Vom. I. Mirz. 1590, 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1907. 

: (Describes the original MS. ofthe Bull, and gives 

its textual differences from Cornely’s edition.] 

Donceur (P.) Les premiéres interven- 
tions du Saint Siége relatives 4 1’Imma- 
culée Conception (XI1¢.-XIV°. siécle). 

Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., April 1907. 

(Concludes that up to 1315 or 1320 the festival does 
not appear in the liturgical Roman uses appruved 
by the Pope. The article is to be continued.] 

Dubois (F.) Chronique du mouvement 
théologique en France. 

Rev. du Clergé frangais, Aug. 15, 1907. 

[Giving special critical notice to Le Roy’s 
* Dogme et Critique.”)} 

Duwvray (J.) Propos d’un Solitaire. 

: Cenobium, July 1907. 

(Satirises the indifference and ignorance of 
Catholics towards the deeper questions of faith 
and belief. The task of the Catholicism of to- 
morrow is to aid the restoration of the interior 
life, the life of spirit, will and heart.] 

Pius X. The New Syllabus. 

Catholic World, Sept. 1907. 

(Under this title is given the Latin text and the 
English translation of the recent decree against 
Modernism.] 

Pius X. Eneyclique de S. S. Pie X. sur 
** Les Doctrines des Modernistes.” 

R. prat. d’A pologétique, Oct. 1 and 15, 1907. 
[Gives the text of the Encyclical in French.] 
Pius X. Two Important Decrees. 

Irish Th. Q., Oct. 1907. 

(.e. the decree Lamentabili sane against 
Modernism, and the decree concerning espousals 
and marriage, both in the Latin text.] 

Tookey (J. J.) The 
Assent” and the Old Philosophy. 

Irish Th. Q., Oct. 1907. 

(Finds there is not the fundamental opposition 
sometimes alleged between Newman's philosophy 


and scholasticism.] 

Preuss (H.) Was bedeutet die Formel 
“Convictus testimoniis scripturarum aut 
ratione evidente ” in Luther’s Ungehérhter 
Antwort zu Worms ? 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1908. 

(Only one authority exists for Luther—the word 
of Scripture. ‘ Ratio” is no more than power 
rightly to interpret scripture.]} . 

Scholz (H.) Kirche und Gemeinde in 
Schleiermachers und Ritschls Erlosungs- 
lehre. Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1908. 

Watson (E. W.) Congregationalism Past 
and Present, Church Q. R., Oct. 1907, 

9 Stephen (Caroline E.) Quaker Strong- 
holds. 4thed. 172p. Headley, 1907. 

(The new edition of this little work ought to 
secure for it many readers who knew it not in its 
earlier form. ‘‘Itis,” says the writer, ‘fa solemn 
and awful thought that, as the outward teaching 
of our Master becomes less and less precisely 
defined, His disciples are more and more thrown 
back upon the knowledge of Him as the Light, 
the Word of God, shining into our hearts and 
penetrating our lives.”] 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


2 Ward (A. W.) and Waller (A. RB.) 
The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
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ture. Vol.i, From the Beginnings to the 
Cycles of Romance. 520p. Clay, 1907, 
Brooke (Stopford A.) Studies in Poetry, 
253p. Duckworth, 1907, 
(Contains essays on Blake, Scott, Shelley, Lyrics 
of Shelley, Epipsychidion, and Keats. ]} 
Shorter (Clement) Immortal Memories, 
283p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1907. 
{Addresses on Samuel Johnson, Cowper, George 
Borrow, Crabbe, Johnson’s Ancestry, Lassalle, 
Lord Acton and the Hundred Best Books, Liter. 
ary Associations of East Anglia. | 
Spurgeon (Caroline F. E.) Mysticism in 
the English Poets. Quar. R., Oct. 1907, 
Collins (J. Churton) The Poetry of 
Crabbe. Fort. R., Oct. 1907, 
Irwin (Sidney T. Irvin) Oliver Gold. 
smith. Quar. R., Oct. 1907, 
Ward (Mrs Wilfred) The Realism o: 
Dickens, Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 
V Goring (Katie M.) The Friends of Living 
Creatures and John Ruskin, i., ii. 
Fort. R., Sept., Oct. 1907. 
W Swinburne (Algernon C.) Memorial 
Verses on the Death of Karl Blind. 
Fort. R., Sept. 1907, 
Tynan (Katharine) A Catholic Poet. 
Dub. R., Oct. 1907, 
[A review of the work of Lionel Johnson. } 
Henderson (M. Sturge) George Meredith: 
Novelist, Poet, Reformer. 324p. 
Methuen, 1907. 
Magnus (Laurie) The Succession of Mr 
Meredith. Fort. R., Dec. 1907. 
{Attempt to prove the succession of Mr 
Meredith in the line of advance of English 
poetry.) 
Birmingham. (George A.) The Literary 
Movement in Ireland. Fort. R., Dec. 1907. 
Knight (William), ed. Memorials of 
Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar. 
241p. Unwin, 1907. 
{An interesting book on a very striking person- 
ality, containing several papers and lectures ot 
Davidson. ] 
Todhunter (John), trans, Heine’s Book 
of Songs. 279p. Frowde, 1907. 
Crawford (Virginia M.) Joris Karl 
Huysmans. Catholic World, Nov. 1907. 
Connolly (P. J.) The Trilogy of Joris 
Karl Huysmans. Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 
Thorold (Algar) Joris Karl Huysmans 
Albany R., Sept. 1907. 
Haythornthwaite (P.) Dante and the 
Union in Italy. Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 
Pastore(A.) Sopra la Ragione filosotica 
della Poesia Contemporanea. 
Ceenobium, July 1907. 
{An examination of G. Cena’s poem Homo, ‘the 
only philosophical poem of contemporary Italian 
literature that furnishes a new revelation of the 
beautiful.”) 

Hume(Martin) The National Significance 
of ‘* Don Quixote.” Fort. R., Oct. 1907. 
Knight (H. 7.) Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Religion.” 

Interpreter, Oct. 1907. 
Soissons (S. C. De) Mereshkovskij on 
Materialism. Cont. R., Dec, 1907. 
(Discusses ‘‘ The Threatening Boor.”] 
Seymour (Thomas Day) Life in the 
Homeric Age. 704p. Maemillan, 1907, 
Murray (Gilbert) The Rise of the Greek 
Epic. 283p. Frowde, 1907. 
{Review will follow.) 
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Holland (Francis) Caius Mecenas, 

Dub. R., Oct. 1907. 

(Mecenas was a man of great intellect, of an 
exquisite taste in literature, and there was prob- 
ably no affectation in his laughing disregard of 
all the old Roman conventions.] 

Mayor (Joseph B.), Fowler (W. Warde), 
Conway (Kk. §S.)  Virgil’s Messianic 
Eclogue: Its Meaning, Occasion, and 
Sources. With the Text of the Eclogue 
anda verse translation. 146p. Murray, 1907. 

{Reprint of articles in Expusitor, Apr. 1907, in 
Harvard Classical Studies, xiv. 1903, and in 
Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1907.] 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Frazer (J. G.) The Golden Bough. A 
Study in Magic and Religion. 3rd edition. 
Part iv. Adonis Attis Osiris. Studies in 
the History of Oriental Religion. 2nd 
edition, revised and enlarged. 471p. 

Macmillan, 1907. 

{The 1st ed. was reviewed in Hibbert Journal, 
vol. Vv. p. 687.] 

Thomas (N. W.), ed. Anthropological 
Essays, presented to E. B. Tylor on his 
75th birthday, Oct. 2, 1907. 424p 

Clarendon Press, 1907. 

{Essays by Farnell, Frazer, Haddon, Rivers, and 
others. Review will follow.] 

Reinach (A. J.) Pila Horatia et Pilum- 
nor Poplee. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1907. 

Reinach (S.) Mercure Tricéphale. 

Rey. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1907. 

(The three-hcaded images found in France are 
images of Mercury, 7.e. of the native god that 
Cesar identified with the Roman Mercury and 
considered as the supreme Gallic god.) 

Anon. The Fountain-head of Religion. 

Vedic ~~ vol. i., Nos. 8 and 4, 

(No. 3, Chap. iii., Buddhism founded on Vedism. 
No. 4, Chap. iv., Judaism is based on Zoroas- 
trianism.] 

Paris (G.) Le conte du trésor du roi 
Rhampsinite. Etude de mythographie 
comparée. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1907. 

(Second and concluding article, being a criticism 
of the narratives. ] 

Bharadawaja (C.) 
and their Vagaries. 

Vedic Mag., vol. i., No. 4. 

{Denounces the Puranas as stupid and immoral.) 

Oman (J. Campbell) The Brahmans, 
Theists, and Muslims of India: Studies of 
Goddess-Worship in Bengal, Caste, Brah- 
maism, and Social Reform, with descriptive 
Sketches of curious Festivals, Ceremonies, 
and Faquirs. Photos. and Drawings by 
W.C. Oman. 342p. Unwin, 1907. 

Elwin (Edward F.) Indian Jottings 
from Ten Years’ Experience in and around 
Poona City. Ill. 314p. Murray, 1907. 

Bishop of Madras. Folklore and Deities 
of South India. 19th Cent., Nov. 1907. 

5 Eliot (Sir C.) The Religions of the Far 
East. 1. China. Quar. R., Oct. 1907. 

Deussen (Paul) Outlines of Indian Phil- 
osophy: With an Appendix on the Phil- 
osophy of the Vedanta in its Relations to 
Occidental Metaphysics. 70p. Curtius, 1907. 


Puranic Apologists 





Narasu (P. Lakshmi) The Essence of 
Buddhism. 212p. 
Madras: Varadachari, 1907. 
Weir (T. H.) Arab and Hebrew Prose 
Writers. Cont. R., Sept. 1907. 
Oesterley (W. O. E.), Box (G. H.) The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue : 
An Introduction to the Study of Judaism 
from the New Testament Period. 443p. 
Pitman, 1907. 
[Designed to promote among Christian readers 
a serious study of Judaism, and written in the 
belief that the failure of theologians to regard 
Judaism as a vital organism has been responsible 
for much defective exegesis. ] 
Ginsberg (Z.) Geonic Responsa. 
Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907, 
Hirsch (S. A.) Jewish Mystics: An 
Appreciation. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
Margoliouth (G.) Hebrew Illuminated 
MSS. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
Poznaiski (S.) The Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon in the 12th and 
13th centuries. Jewish Q. R., Oct. 1907. 
Ali (S. B.) The Origin of the Moslem 
Renaissance in India. 
Hindustan Rev., July 1907. 
[Referring to the Educational work of the late 
Sir Sayed Ahmed Khan.) 
Basset (R.) La Connaissance de l’Islam 
au moyen-age. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., July-Aug. 1907. 
{1st art., showing Matthew Paris had reasonably 
exact documentary knowledge. } 


Chattopadhyaya(N.) Christin the Koran, 
Hindustan Rev., Aug. 1907. 
Guénard (A.) L’Evolution de l’Islam. 
Cenobium, Sept. 1907. 
{In spite of symptoms of revival in Islamic coun- 
tries, the future can only be secured by a resolute 
renunciation of much of the past of Islam. } 
Cesaresco (Countess Martinengo) The 
Faith of Iran. Cont. R., Oct. 1907. 
Cranmer-Byng (L), Kapadia (S. A.) 
eds, Arabian Wisdom, by John Wortabet. 
(Wisdom of the East Series.) 7op. 
Murray, 1907. 
Cranmer-Byng (L.), Kapadia (S. A.), 
eds, The Sayings of Confucius. A New 
Translation of the Greater Part of the Con- 
fucian Analects. With Intro. and Notes 
by Lionel Giles. (Wisdom of the East 
Series.) 132p. Murray, 1907. 


12 De Bary(Richard) The Spiritual Return 


of Christ within the Church: Papers on 
Christian Theism. 207p. Murray, 1907. 
{An Essay in Christian Mysticism bearing marks 
of close kinship with the Theologia Germanica, 
but distinguished from it by the scientific basis 
of its metaphysics. } c 
Mehlhorn (Paul) Die Bliitezeit der 
deutschen Mystik. (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher, iv. 6.) 64p. Mohr, 1907. 
(Deals with Eckehart, Johann Tauler, Heinrich 
Sense, Ruysbroeck, etc.] 
Scott (W. Major) Aspects of Christian 
Mysticism. 171p. Murray, 1907. 
(Statements, partly expository, of certain ele- 
ments of mystical teaching, intended to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the subject.) 
M‘Intyre (D. M.) The Cloud of Un- 
knowing. Expos., Oct. 1907. 
{A study of this book of medieval mysticism, 
described as a treatise of contemplation in 
seventy-five chapters. } 
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10 ** Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Frischeisen-Kéhler (Max) Die historische 
Anarchie der philosophischen Systeme und 
das Problem der Philosophie als Wissen- 
schaft, i. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxi. 1, 1907. 

Dutoit (E.) Bericht iiber die Erschein- 
ungen der franzdsischen philosophischen 
Literatur im Jahre 1903. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxxi. 1, 1907. 

{Largely concerned with Gaston Gaillard’s 
L’ Etude des Phénomenes au point de vue de leur 
Probiéme particulier.) 

Ewald (Oskar) Die deutsche Philosophie 
im Jahre 1906. 

Kantstudien, xii. 8-4, Oct. 1907. 

Lindsay (James) The Philosophy of 
Spain. Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 

{Devoted largely to the 19th century representa- 
tive of neo-Scholasticism which Spain furnished 
in the metaphysician Balmez.] 


10 Bush( Wendell T.) Sub Specie Eternitatis. 


J. of Phil., Nov. 21, 1907. 
Lloyd (Alfred H.) The Will to Doubt. 
An Essay in Philosophy for the General 
Thinker. (Ethical Library.) 296p. 
Sonnenschein, 1997. 
(Doubt is no mere negative of belief; rather it 
is a very vital part of belief, it has a place in the 
believer’s experience and volition. The present 
essay is an attempt to face and, so far as may be, 
to solve the very general problem of doubt itself, 
or simply the problem of whatever in general is 
problematic. } ; 2 
Norstrém (Vitalis) Naives und wissen- 
schaftliches Weltbild, i. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
Russell (Hon. Bertrand) The Study of 
Mathematics. New Quar., Nov. 1907, 
{Against that kind of scepticism which abandons 
the pursuit of ideals because the road is arduous 
and the goal not certainly attainable, mathematics, 
within its own sphere, is a complete answer. Its 
great edifice of truths stands unshakable and 
inexpugnable to all the weapons of doubting 
cynicism. ] 
Le Dantec(F.) L’ordre des Sciences (fin.). 
Rev. Phil., Sept. 1907. 
(Discusses the organs of sense and the question 
of scale, and in a further section the conservation 
of energy. ] 
138 Haas (Arthur Erich) Die Physik und 
das kosmologische Problem. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
{The science of physics itself leaves open the 
choice between Theism, Deism and Pantheism. 
Only with Atheism can it not be reconciled, unless 
it confines itself solely to the often misunderstood 
propositions about the persistence of Force and 
Matter, and leaves all other natural laws out of 
account.] Mi . 
Ljungstrém (Oscar) Entwicklungslehre. 
Entwurf einer neuen Weltanschauung, 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
(Man, on account of the special principle of 
evolution that applies in his case, viz., the free 
thinking capacity, belongs to a unique kingdom 
in nature, that is as high above the animal 
kingdom as this is above the vevetable.] 
Thomson (J. J.) The Corpuscular Theory 
of Matter. 178p. Constable, 1907. 


{An expansion of lectures given at the Royal 
Institution, 1906.] 


21 Héfler (Alois) 
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Miiller (Aloys) 

Mechanismus. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxi. 1, 1907, 
{Atomism signifies solely the opposite of the 
theory of Continuity, and is an expression of the 
discontinuity of matter. Atomism is a limited 
point of view, (a) because of the relativity and 
subjectivity of our spatial and temporal ideas of 
quantity, and (b) because of the a priori character 
of Space and Time perceptions.] 
Rayleigh (Lord) How do we perceive the 
direction of Sound? New Quar., Nov. 1907, 
Strutt (Hon. H. J.) Cun we detect ow 
drift through Space ? New Quar., Nov. 1907, 
Bose (J. Chunder) Comparative Electro. 
Physiology : A Physico- Physiological Study, 
760p. Longmans, 1907, 
(In this work, a sequel to others previously 
published, the attempt has been made to explain 
responsive phenomena in general on the con- 
sideration of that fundamental molecular reaction 
which occurs even in inorganic matter. } 
Windle( Bertram) Mendel and his Theory 
of Heredity. Dub. R., Oct. 1907, 
{Mendel’s theories have opened out new lines 
of investigation, and have, so far as one can see, 
established new laws of relation between parents 
and offspring. ] 
16 Duhem (P.) Le Mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif. 
Rev. de Phil., Sept., Oct. 1907. 
19 Mally(£rnst) Das Mass der Verschieden- 
heit. Z.f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxi.1, 1907. 
{An important article supplementing author's 

Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie des Mes. 

sens in Meinong’s recently published collection of 

Essays from the Graz Institute.] 

Die unabhingigen Re- 
alititen. Kantstudien, xii. 3-4, Oct. 1907. 

[A very thorough discussion of Meinong’s Ueber 
die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens and 
Oelzelt-Newin’s article in Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit. 
for June 1907.] 

Fullerton (George S.) In what Sense two 
Persons Perceive the Same Thing. 

Phil. R., Sept. 1907. 

(The world presents itself under different 
aspects to different minds, and yet we are dealing 
with the one world. For the experiences form « 
system, and we may pass from one part of that 
system to another.) 

Hollands (Edmund H.) Possibility and 
Reality. Phil. R., Nov. 1907. 

(G. E. Moore’s theory of the nature of judgment 
essentially depends on separating existence from 
the other relations or predicates asserted in 
judging, and putting it in a class by itself. It 
cannot avoid the self-contradiction which besets 
all such distinctions of the essential from the 
existential.} 

Leighton (Joseph A.) The Objects of 
Knowledge. Phil. R., Nov. 1907 

{Truth or specific knowledge, the result of 
judgment, does not exist in the same sense in 
which particular things exist. Truth does not 
exist, but it nevertheless is, and existence is one 
class of its objects.] 

Fullerton (George S.) The Doctrine of 
the Eject, i., ii., iii. 

J. of Phil., Sept. 12, Oct. 10, Nov. 7, 1907. 

(Defends the common-sense doctrine that our 
knowledge of other minds rests upon an argu 
ment from analogy, that our own states are 
known to us immediately, and we can know 
other minds only through inference from our 
own, Criticism of Taylor and Strong. ] 

Simmel (Georg) Die Probleme der 
Geschichtsphilosophie: Eine Erkenntnis- 
theoretische Studie. 3% Aufl. 179p. 

Duncker & Humblot, 1907. 
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[The problem that forms the subject of this 
pook is :—How does there come to be formed out 
of the material of immediately experienced 
reality the theoretical representation which we 
call history? Author asks, in Kantian sense, How 
is history possible ?] 

Wernick (Georg) Der Wirklichkeits- 
gedanke, 5. : : 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 3, 1907. 

(Traces the way in which psychologically there 
comes to be recognised a subjective in contrast 
with an objective reality. Emphasises the infiu- 
ence of feeling and conation, also the importance 
of the body.) 

Rey (A.) Lrénergétique et le mécanisme 
au point de vue des conditions de la con- 
naissance. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1907. 

7 Galloway (G.) The Idea of Development 
and its Application to History. 
Mind, Oct. 1907. 

(Historical process has flexibility within the 
limits of continuity. Such process is not neces- 
sarily progress. Ultimate values to he realised 
must be conceived in terms of persons. The 
crucial difficulty arises in connection with the 
idea of time.) 

Macgregor (D. H.) The Inductive Ar- 
cument for Design. Mind, Oct. 1907. 
~ {The more the inductive argument for design 
takes the method of demonstrating finite pur- 
posiveness, the more it will become dependent on 
some valid proof of the unity of the world. 
Otherwise the tendency is to disintegrate the 
conception of teleology, and substitute the con- 
ception of strife.} ae crate dod 

9% Gardair (J.) L’infinité divine. 
Rev. de Phil., Oct. 1907. 
33 Mitchell (T. W.) The Appreciation of 
Time by Somnambules. 
Proc. S.P.R., Oct. 1907. 

Miles (C.) and Ramsden (H.) Experi- 
ments in Thought-transference. 

Proc. 8.P.R., Oct. 1907. 

Johnson (Alice) Report on some recent 
Sittings for Physical Phenomena in America. 

Proc. S.P.R., Oct. 1907. 

Bottazzi (Philippe) The Unexplored Re- 
gions of Human Biology. 

Aunals of Psy. Sc., Sept., Oct., 1907. 

Jankelevitch (Dr) La dissolution de la 
personnalité, Rev. Phil., Nov. 1907. 

Tommasina (T.) Intorno all’ Ignoto: 
Mediumnismo oppure suggestione auto-sug- 
gestione e trucco? Ccenobium, July 1907. 

{Mediums use a power of telepathic suggestion.] 

4) Franz (Shepherd I.) Psychology of Two 
International Scientific Congresses. 
J. of Phil., Nov. 21, 1907. 

Kirkpatrick (E. A.) A Broader Basis 
for Psychology Necessary. 

J. of Phil., Sept. 26, 1907. 

Lipps (Theodor) Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen, Band 1, Heft iv. 200p. 

Engelmann, 1907. 

{Contains articles by Lipps, entitled Die Er- 
scheinungen, Die physikalischen Beziehungen 
und die Einheit der Dinge, Zur Frage der Realitat 
des Raumes, Das Ich und die Gefiihle, Das Wissen 
von fremden Ichen. } 

42 Hérilier (E.) La Personnalité. 
Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1907. 

Melegari (Dora) Le Personnalisme. 

Ceenobium, July 1907. 

(By personalism is meant the morbid constant 
pre-occupation with one’s self. Its symptoms and 
dangers are pointed out.) 








Paulhan (J.) Limitation dans Vidée du 
moi. Rev. Phil., Sept. 1907. 
48 Drumnond (W. B.) An Introduction to 
Child-Study. 348p. Arnold, 1907. 
Boggs (Lucinda P.) The Psychology of 
the Learning Process. 
J. of Phil., Aug. 29, 1907. 
Hall (G. Stanley) Youth: Its Education, 
Regimen, and Hygiene. 3789p. 
Appleton, 1907. 
Starbuck (E. D.) The Child-Mind and 
Child-Religion. 
Biblical World, Aug.—Sept. 1907. 
51 Hughes (Percy) Concrete Conceptual 
Synthesis. J, of Phil., Nov. 7, 1907. 
(Maintains that there is a type of scientific 
conceptual synthesis radically distinct from that 
of generalisation. ] 
53 Haynes (Rowland) Attention Fatigue 
and the Concept of Infinity. 
J. of Phil., Oct. 24, 1907. 


| 54 Dugas (Z.) La définition de la mémoire, 


Rev. Phil., Oct. 1907 
{Memory is a systematic association of images, 
as habit is a systematic association of acts. 
Memory and habit are equally and in the same 
degree processes of organisation or synthesis. 
Memory appears to take its place exactly between 
pure sensation and pure thought.) 
55 Davies (Arthur E.) Imagination and 
Thought in Human Knowledge. 
J. of Phil., Nov. 21, 1907. 
{Emphasises the demand for an explicit con- 
sideration of the Jlogical functions of the 
imagination. } 
57 Ribot(Zh.) Essai sur les passions, 192p. 
Alcan, 1907. 
{Restricts the term ‘‘passion” to denote not 
unstable, excited states, but relatively permanent 
attitudes like sensuality, patriotism, religion. 
Emotions are brief and unstable. Passion is a 
fixed emotion, a prolonged  intellectualised 
emotion. Children and savages are incapable of 
passion. They live in a world of emotions. j 
Shand (A. F.) Ribot’s Theory of the 
Passions. Mind, Oct. 1907. 
{Ribot’s theory fails to interpret the facts ad- 
mitted by himself—(a) the difference between the 
passions and ordinary emotions as something more 
than a quantitative difference, (6) the difference 
between the passions and fixed emotions of sorrow, 
fear or anger.] 
60 Schwarz (Ernst) Autologie und Logik. 
Eine erkenntnis-theoretische Grundlegung. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
Turner (William) Mnemonic Verses in 
a Ninth Century MS. Phil. R., Sept. 1907. 
(A contribution to the history of Logic.]} 
61 Pikler (Julius) Beschreibung und Ein- 
schrinkung. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxi. 3, 1907. 
(Maintains that not mere description but 
restriction of expectation is the function of 
natural science. Author differs from Mach, who 
does not regard Einschrinkung as essentially 
distinguishable from description. } 


71 Wodehouse (Helen) Fragments of a 
Statement of Idealism. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1907. 


{Idealism is the expression of a supreme faith 
in human nature. Whata man really wants is to 
know what is true, to make what is beautiful, to 
endure pain and fear, to resist the allurements of 
pleasure, in the interests of some form of human 
society. And all this he wants only in subordina- 
tion to his pursuit of the good of the universe. } 
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Hoernlé (R. F. A.) Professor Baillie’s 
‘* Tdealistic Construction of Experience.” 
Mind, Oct. 1907. 
[The question what is real may mean: What 
exists? and in what sense does it exist? But it 
may also mean: What is the real nature of that 
which exists? In short, it is the old puzzle 
about existence and essence which thus meets us 
at the heart of Hegelian Idealism.} 
72 Von Aster (E.) Der 7. Band der Berliner 
Kant-Ausgabe. 
Kantstudien, xii., 3-4, Oct. 1907. 
Fittbogen (Gottfried) Kants Lehre vom 
radikalen Bosen. 
Kantstudien, xii. 3-4, Oct. 1907. 
Kuberka (Felix) Sinnlichkeit und Den- 
ken, ein Beitrag zur Kantischen Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Kantstudien, xii. 83-4, Oct. 1907. 
Sdnger (£.) Neue Darstellung und 
Deutung der Lehre Kants vom Glauben. 
Kantstudien, xii. 3-4, Oct. 1907. 
Aicher (Severin) Kants Begriff der 
Erkenntnis verglichen mit dem des Aris- 
toteles. 149p. Reuther & Reichard, 1907. 
ONeill (J.) Kant as Apologist of 
Theism. Irish Th. Q., Oct. 1907. 
{Kant attempted an impossible task in trying to 
separate truths of religion and of science into two 
great circles incapable of communication with 
each other.] ee . 
Lovejoy (Arthur O.) Kant’s Classification 
of the Forms of Judgment. 
Phil. R., Nov. 1907. 
Sentroul (C.), Farges (A.) Le Subjectiv- 
isme Kantien, Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1907. 
Reinecke (W.) Kant und Fries. 
Kantstudien, xii, 3-4, Oct. 1907. 
74 Crespi(A.) Il Problema religioso nella luce 
del Pragmatismo. Ccenobium, July 1907. 
{To show how the principles of Pragmatism 
permit of an end being put to the so-called con- 
flict of religion and science, or reason and faith.] 
James (W.) The Absolute and the 
Strenuous Life. J. of Phil., Sept. 26, 1907. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Pragmatism versus 
Skepticisin. J. of Phil., Aug. 29, 1907. 
Russell (John E.) A Last Word to Dr 
Schiller. J. of Phil., Aug. 29, 1907. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Ultima Ratio ? 
J. of Phil., Aug. 29, 1907. 
Talbot (Ellen Bliss) The Philosophy of 
Fichte in its Relation to Pragmatism. 
Phil. R., Sept. 1907. 
{Fichte’s doctrine does not mean that our 
moral nature can establish for us theoretical 
propositions which the intellect is unable to 
establish. It means that certain propositions 
which we are wont to call “ theoretical” are 
not theoretical, that doubt in regard to them is 
a disease of the will.] 
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76 Harrison (Frederic) The Philosophy of | 


Common Sense. 433p. Macmillan, 1907. 
{Review will follow. ] 
Marvin (F. 8S.) Positivism: Another 
View. Albany R., Nov. 1907. 
{A defence of Positivism against Mr C. F. 
Keary’s criticisms in the May number.) 
79 Boodin (John E.) The New Realism. 
J. of Phil., Sept. 26, 1907. 
{The real is the intelligible or the noumenal ; 
this reality is accessible only through conceptual 
construction or purposive will attitudes. But 
because reality can only be known conceptually, 
it does not follow that reality must be conceptual. ] 
Fullerton (G@. Stuart) Realism and In- 


finite Divisibility. Mind, Oct. 1907. 


| 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


{We know an objective and a subjective order 
of experience. We can ignore the subjective 
order and study the objective order. It may be 
absurd to speak of infinite divisibility of the 
subjective order, but not absurd so to speak of the 
objective order thus abstractly conceived.) 

M'‘Gilvary (E. Bradley) The Physiologi- 
cal Argument against Realism. 

J. of Phil., Oct. 24, 1907, 

[Can the seen object be the same object as that 
which causes the physiological process on which 
the seeing of the object depends? Yes. If we 
distinguish between sensu and sentire and 
sensibile, there is here no difficulty. The sentire 
may be the effect of the physiological process, and 
yet the sensum may be the same as the sensibile 
which initiated the physiological process on 
which the sentire depends. ] 

Wundt (Max) Der Intellectualismus in 
der griechischen Ethik. 104p. 

Engelmann, 1907, 

Watson (John) Plato and Protagoras. 

Phil. R., Sept. 1907, 

{Plato’s objections to Protagoras apply with 
equal force to the most recent forms of relativism, 
If there are no absolutely true judgments, what 
are called relatively true judgments cease to have 
competitors and become absolute. ] 


89 Masson (John) Lucretius, Epicurean and 


Poet. 453p. 
[Review will follow.] 2S. 
De Wulf (M.) Schoiasticism Old and 

New: An Introduction to Scholastic Phil- 

osophy, Medieval and Modern. Trans. by 

P. Coffey. 327p. Longmans, 1907. 
Wenzel (Alfred) Die Weltanschauung 

Spinozas. 487p. Theil1. Engelmann, 1907. 
[A very exhaustive treatment. This first volume 

deals with Spinoza’s doctrine of God and of 

human knowledge and of the existence of things. 

Author tries to develop a new explanation of 

Spinoza’s idea of substance, akin to that advanced 

by Friedrich in his Promotionsarbeit of 1896. We 

hope to review Wenzel’s book later with other 
works on Spinoza.) ; 
Batault (Georges) Nietzsche négateur de 
sa philosophie. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xiii. 4, 1907. 
Falckenberg (Richard) Nachruf auf 

Ludwig Busse. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxi. 1, 1907. 
{[Busse, who edited this Zeitschrift, died on 

Sept. 12, 1907. Falckenberg gives here an inter- 

esting account of his life and scientific work. | 

W Bauch (Bruno) Kuno Fischer. 

Kantstudien, xii. 3-4, Oct. 1907. 


(Obituary Notice.] 
L’Activisme de Rodolphe 


Benrubi (J.) 
Eucken. Ceenobium, July 1907. 


Murray, 1907, 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Cook (£. Wake) The Purpose of Art. 
Cont. R., Sept. 1907. 
Huejfer (Ford Madox) The Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood. A Critical Monograph. 
174p. Duckworth, 1907. 
Weale (W. H. James) Hubert and John 
Van Eyck: Their Life and Work. 41 
photogravure plates and 99 other ills. 
333p. Lane, 1907. 
[Result of prolonged researches among thie 
archives of the Netherlands, etc.] 
Phillipps(L. March) Gothic Architecture 
and the Gothic Race. Cont. R., Sept. 1907. 
Miller (W.) Florentine Athens. 
Quar. R., Oct. 1907. 
G. D. H. and J. H. W. 
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